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important Hebrew Printed Books 

The well-known collection of Hebrew Rooks-, the properly oF the late Or. 
Ycnliiiyalui S lure! tar, including hooks and pamphlets of Jewish Art, Uililio- 
grujthy, Cliasidut, Clmbad and Antisemitica, Illustrated Catalogue £•/ 
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Modern Continental Illustrated Books, Periodicals 
and Literature 
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illustrated Catalogue E6.50 
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Valuable Printed Books 
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Printed Books Relating to Science and Natural History 

comprising the extensive library on chemistry collected by Professor M. 
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books in cl u din " many on the history uf medicine and books uii mi turn I his- 
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MONDAY, 15th DRCIvIVIBRK, 1980 
and following day at 11 um 


Valuable Autograpii Letters, 
Literary Manuscripts and 
Historical Documents 


initial lallar portrait of Hanry VIII 


including a inock- ' ... " t 
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foreign policy. 
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Charles II and George III. 
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Woolf, Wordsworth and Years. 
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biography & memoirs Elizabeth Ferrars 


Alexandra, 
Princess 
and Queen 

David Duff 

A new biography of the Danish 
princess who married Edward I 'll as 
Prince of Wales 
£ 8.05 0 00 210667 4 Uluiiraicd 

Muggeridge . 

A Life 
Ian Hunter 

The first full-length biography 
written from Muggeridge 's private 
papers aoddrari, 

£ 6.95 0 00 2 16558 4 J llu Hratcd 

Admiral of the 
Fleet Earl Beatty 

The last Naval Hero: 

An Intonate Biography 
Stephen Roskill 
£ 12.95 0 1)0 2 I 627 S l Illustrated 

The Guv’nor 

A Biography of 
Sir Noel Mur! ess 
Tim Fitzecorgc- Parker 
! The story nf rite greatest, and best.- 
ton'd [ fl.tr trainer of ottrfime. 

£ 8.95 0 00 2 16296 2 lllusiratcd 

Cosirna Wagner 
Diaries II 

Ed. Geoffrey Skelton 
Covers the years 18/8-83, from the 
firs f per form ahee of ‘Das 
Rhinegold' to Wagner's death, ?. ■ 
£ 20.00 0 00 216189 3 Illustrated 

. Wild Horizons 

Dicier Plagcr 

A 'Survival' cameraman in Africa 
£«. 0 ) 00 (I 21 MM 3 
illustrated in tuJuur and l> \ w ' 

FICTION 

George 

MacDonald Eraser 

, Mr American 

i £ 6.45 0 00 2219964 

I Agatha Christie 

Collins Collector's Choice - 
The Best of Poirot 

£ 5.45 000 24468 ? 5 

Jack Higgins 

Collins Collector’s Choice 
Jack Higgins Quartet 
£ 5.'«5 000 243314 3 

Alistair Maclean 

Collins Collcciot’s Choice 
pivc Great ThriUctt ^ 

" ’ £ 5.95 000 24301 B 5 ’; v t 

Agnes Slight 
Turnbull 

The Two Bishops 
• £ 5.95 0 00 22 Ip 7 y 4 

Elizabeth Seifert 

The Doctors were Bibthieiis • 
£ 6.25000 2221780 ' 

1 * - 

CRIME CLUB 1 i ; 

Stella Alkh 

^ A Dead Giveaway 

£ 5 .25 00023 1280 8 \ '. 


Frog in the Throat 

£5.25 0 00 23 1281 6 

Reginald Hill 

A Killing Kindness 

£5.500 00231406 1 

M ISCELLANEO US 

Airliners 

Robert Wall 

The epic start of civil aviation, 
jiv'vi the Wright brother, to 
Concorde. 

£10. 95 0 00 2 16284 ‘I 
Illustrated in colour and b + w 

Bedside Guardian 
29 

Ed. byW.L. Webb 

Introduced by Shirley Williams 
A selection of the 
outstanding Guardian 
articlesoj hhe year. 
£5.950002162857 
Cartoons 

A Book of 
Railway Journeys 

LudovicrCcnncdy 

A n ant/mlnuy com piled by 
In doth ■ Km n. ■, iy 
£6.95 000 21<>W7 4 WumiaUiI 

Sisters 

David Hamilton 
A stunning album tif David 
/ law i/to n !t romantic o dour 
photographs of young go Is, 

£6.25 paperback 0 00 2 16810 3 
Colour throughout 

NATURAL SCIENCES 

Waders 

New Niimralist Series 
W.G. Hale 

£9.50 (1 00 219727 8 Illustrated 

Field Guide to 
Birds of East Africa 

John Williams/ 

Norman A rime 

£7.95000 2 IV 1 79 2 

Field Guide to 
Mammals of Africa 

T. Haltcnorth/H. Dillcr 
.'£8.95 000219778 2 
.Illustrated in colour and b + w 

Field Guide to the 
Birds of Australia 

Graham Pizzey/ . 

Roy Doyle 
■ £12.50000 219201 2 
Illustrated in colour and b + w . 

Birds of Prey of 
the World ., 

. .. ■ sSiMhetm’^dtk/ ■ i ': ;;V! 
IcsIicBrdwii 
£15.00 000 2 19094 X' ■ 

■ Illustrated 40 colour pi a tea . 


RELIGION 8 c THEOLOGY 


Does God Exist? 

, HansKUng, 

prKJing exam inis The great 1 
philosophical syUenysi tf Hrifiani 
and controversy work. 
£12.00 0 00 215147 2 -r 


Monica Furlong 
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Walter Burkert : Struct urc and History in Greek Mythology anil Ritual 
Michael Pont : l)cl>ls of Honour 

Hugh Jenkins : Rank and Pile ^ 

Fiction 

Stanley Middleton : The Other Side 
Penelope Lively : Judgement Day 

Jeffrey Archer : A Quiver Full of Arrows jjq 

Gregory Bateson : Mind nnd Nature 

Noam Chomsky: Rules and Representations ^ 

— - ■ — - ■■ « — • ■■■■. — . • .i _ 

Peter Jones and Michael Schmidt (Editors) : British Poetry since 1970 — 1 
A critical survey 
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Tom O’Carroll : Paedophilia * 

Morton Schataman : The Story of Ruth 

Rosemary and Victoria Zorza : A Way to Die . 1)17 
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An Interview with Francis Bncon 
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Dorvln Murphy, Ann Thwnitc, Chorlos Causlcy nnd others 1 • 

Now poems by Ted Hughes, John Mole and Alan Brownjohn '”** 

' ‘ ' 1 1 ■ ‘ “ jm 

TERENCE DE VERB WHITE SpOlOlUa's hCCl'Ct 

To the Editor 

Amon g this week's contributors ^ 

HAROLD beaver Flonnory O’Connor : Wise Blood. The Violent Boar it Away. Everything 
that Rises Must Converge. The Habit of Being — Letters 
Robert Coles i Flannery O’Connor's South „ 


sonia iiawkhs (illcs Clarke (and others) : Pre-Roman and Roman Winchester ^ 
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LEWIS nkosi Guy Butler and Chris Mann (Editors) : A New Book of South African Verse , 
Jack Cope/C. J, Driver 
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’ Fiction 
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tales transformed 


By G. S. Kirk 



\y ALT LK JJDllKUiVT : 

Riiuctlire und Hisdury in Greek 
Mytliolngy and Kiwml 
22fip|i, University of California 
Press. £9 ; 

0 520 03/ / 1 5 

Since the speciaculur work of 
C bert Murray, Jauc Hairlwii and 
a n Cook under the stimulus of 
anthropology some fifty years ago 
nothing much has happened until 
quite recently to enlarge our umlcr- 
iunding of ancient rituals and 
nntlis It is mainly Ldvi-Straussian 
siructuralism that has re-opened 
aueslions couceniing then; roles in 
reliGinus belief and practice, or at 
least taken them beyond the stage 
reached by functionalism and what 
Edmund Lenc* 1 lerms "empiricist 
structural Is ni " in the tradition ol 
Purkheim. van Genjiep_ und 
Radcliiie-Brown. In this broader 
seme die structural approach, seen 
at its best in the work of Jean- 
Plerre Vernant. lias illuminnted many 
dark conim's of Greek religion. 
’AiicmiHs to apply the severer, more 
mathematical forms tif analysis have 
almost invariably resulted in for- 
midable distortions of the evidence ; 
in any case there are ninny import- 
Sin aspects of religion, ritual- mid 
myths os a whole to which a dif- 
ferent approach is less questionable 
In theory ond more productive 111 
practice. 

Walter Burkcrt, the author of this 
Impressive new book, who moved 
from Beilin to become Profu.ssor of 
Greek at Zurich and in his forties 
bas become one of the lenders of 
contemporary classical scholarship, 
exemplifies such uu approach : 0110 
that U eclectic in u good sense, even 
structuralist from time to time, but 
founded on a striking knowledge of 
the complex evidence (literary, 
cplgraphical. archaeological, com- 
oaiuWc) for this extensive subject, 
hi which a passu ge from llonicr, 
i'opiiftclej or. Plutarch cun be nni- 
ductirelr cunihiuod with un Akka- 
dian tablet, nil Kgypliuu Ideogram 
or 4 Bjznutme gloss to produce n 
near insight. Ills curlier books on 
Greek rituul anil religion have been 
Hoorn Nvc tins of 1972, uil interest- 
i»; exercise on the motives of 
annnnl sacrifice, imtl bis Hisior]} 
of Greek Religion in the archaic 
and dossical periods, of 1977, of 
which an English translation is 
under preparation in America : a 
raatterly survey, hiinllm' in arrange- 
{"uni to Martin Nilsson’s great work 
but briefer, broader nnd more 
imaginative m treatment, especially 
over ilia Near Hus torn evidence and 
tne role of myths. 

The present volume is closely 
b«od on the Suilior lectures given 
*t Berkeley (n 1977. There Is surely 
some of the same excitement, for 
.specialist and non-specialist alike, 
ft raiding these . pages ns there was 
lor those who came upon Harrison’s 
rroicgooiena or Murray’s . Four 
p«gcs of Greek Religion as they 
;! ni >PPeared— ur for.thut matter 
?, e highly readable if intellcc- 
1 „r r? circumscribed caiTy volumes 
Hie Golden Bough. For Burkert 
1 n i . rarc combination of exact 

■“warship with imagination and 
humour ; he is not afraid of 
«nH n l n * his atm here and there ; 

' /in ij he writes well and succinctly, 
thir" 8 s, ‘ as in German, in 8 stylo 
frnm J 1 become mildly obacurahtl^r 
| fn«. time 10 tlme b'Ht is never bor- 

I n P I?r sucf I s° rIe s of lectures the con- 
[ till u® *hread Is often o loose tine, 

• s ^,.“ ere a central thesis Is clearly 
' cor, y. on ; that “even the 

! m’rrS!t Ur u ’ 5 lh ® mhid are. deter- . 

hbturical evolution in Its 
irtrf se ? sa < by trudition formed 
t»lie*i!r? l * forn,,n 8 within the com- 

522.. w?™ ■ Thal 

■ dosc 'K y innocuous statement 
r mine dangerously under- 

1 fo<-rw . st [4cf ocalism in Its severer 
and his close 
' for dialfiT* any place 

f toe n« C ^ cort c ‘ Watorlcal-- criteria in 
! reliBu£°^ 8n ! c,lt °f many aspects of 
I tbofe^L rIlutl,s nnd myths, and 
strati, iril? , argu * for a- modified 
£tKhi ii. 1 * 1 . 1 a,> P r °ach among others 
; olosb fc* he ? r “ appears to dis- 
methnlu ■' 8 of loaning that uther 
MUv W »k^i^ ,, J ^e, ore accused of radl- 
, conw n ?f s ll nd ! ,M »nding the whole 

,!^£d.fe/r c ^ rra ,, ;“ 

■ 


tore of actions and iiistituiiuns llut 
arc them sal vet, ihoroforo, invurlmit. 
Thai is hard doctrine und in prac- 
tice l.ivi-Strauss himself contradicts 
ii from 1 into lo time ; moreover 
the supposed mu tn physical under- 
pinning of the theory is being 
subtly modified us 1 lie years pass, 
and more complicated ways are 
being sought of justifying a* philo- 
sophic.!^ status for what mav, ufter 
all, bo just uitc way of looking at 
things, 

Burkori s:iflc»s his amiable but 
stringent criticisms nf l.evi-Strau ,s 
bv c!sii mi tig ibai his own approach 
is in a way structural 1st, in so fur 
as it tries _ to "establish groups of 
myths which are identical as to 
their semantic structure.” 1 am not 
sure that this will be of much con- 
solution m orthodox L6vi-Straus- 
sinus, even if iL does not depend to 
on important extent op the almost 
classic confusion between the 
limited narrative structuralism of 
Vladimir l’ropp and the universal- 
istic system of belief and behaviour 
that L6vi-£trauss developed out of 
th® superficially similar Jakobson- 
iau approach to language — a system 
of which the then un-heroi-zed 
Russian scholar sharply disap- 
proved. 

Tt Is in other forms of interpreta- 
tion, in any event, that Burkert Is 
at his very best*. The developing 
implications nf myths and the trails- 
fonratiuns nf ntn Hides and nssuinp. 
linns among their users occupy 
much of the opening chapter, along 
with soil!*’ solid support for the 
idea of myilis us "traditional talcs 
applied” and n plausible view of 
(he nature of “ mythicul thinking 
The n priori argument Is persuasive, 
except for thu attempt, not essential 
to it, to show that myths have some 
r.pct-inl relationship with language. 
It hardly, needs a combination of 
Stoic logic with Snussuro on 
signiiitEfignifiiUit and Frege on 
reii-ronce to justify the conclusion 
(eg, 0:1 pages 2-3) that a myth is 
lint a lext It is surely incorrect m 
proceed by nrguing ihui its form is 
*’ not prutlticad by reulily, but by 
Imiennge, wbouce its basic structure 
is derived ; Ihiniiiilv." For language, 
with its capacity for sulmi'd [nation, 
ro versa' , pnrudux, fnrosli nil owing 
and retrospect is necessarily linear 
nitly in a concrete and uliimmely 
1 ri viitl sense; even the concept of 
" piintiilvi- " iiiirralive as .simotc 
and kiruighlforward Is liigtdy 
questionable. 

The linear form of myths qua tales 
is produced not liy language hut by 
the tale's ostensibly annalistic 
churjciur and ulso by its probable 
consequent iality — nnd here tho diffi- 
culty arise* that many myths are 
dramatically incontutjuenlial {wjiicb 
again disproves their determination 
by language la its barest form and 
as such). Remarks, therefore, such 
as that the tulc "belongs after all 
not to the realm of the unconscious, 
but to language ”, or that " linear 
narrative is thus a way prescribed 
by language to map reality ”, are 
not without objection. 

Many of the specific examples that 
Burkert adducos to Illustrate his 
assumptions are equivocal in one 
way or another ; that is in the nature 
of myths, but it is also because ho 
has treated some of the strongest 
cases elsewhere. Thus his discussion 
of the tale of Polyphemus does not 
command immediate ftMeitt. Nature-, 
culture oppositions -ard rejected oil 
the grounds that divine or Golden- 
Age elements in the monster and his 
environment are there as a narrative 
or., rhetorical device to stress ' his 
savagery ; but is this position helped 
by the comment that “ Viewed from 


Prnpp’s structuralism, the talc would 
t-orr expand roughly to functions 1 1- 
22, but for the fact that the object 
to be retrieved, die flocks, is noL at 
the centre of interest, whereas the 
most striking feutui'cs are not ill 
Propp’s series? Over this issue ut 
least, L6vi'Straussian structuralism 
seems tu me to be more helpful than 
Proppinn. Burkert’s own analysis 
detects Freudian elements as well, 
Imt ends by emphnsmng historical 
development, namely in ilie harden- 
ing by I’ i ru of rbc spear-tip with 
which the Cyclops’ eye is di-si royed. 
Ii is true tlnn llmtier lias reuson to 
stress that the stake is wooden — but 
docs that make it a probable Palaeo- 
lithic relic, especially since, as 
Herodotus und the author make 
clear, woodeivtipped spears were 
still sometimes used even in the full 
historical era ? 

Stronger support for historical- 
development in the forms of myth:; 
comes in the intriguing fourth 
chapter, on Heracles, a figure 
whose complex classical shape de- 
pends, it is argued, not only on 
routinely convergent action-pat- 
terns -but also on the formation, 
at some stage in the doubtless long 
process of narrative elaboration, or 
the concept of n special kind of 
character. Thp evidence for early 
oriental connections is persuasively 
set out, nnd Heracles' encounter 
with the triple-bodied herdsman 
Geryon beyond the confines of the 
human world, in order to capture 
his. divine • flocks and lead them 
back to Argos, is finally related to 
a common iltcnte (also exemplified' 
in Hindu Indra und Eskimo Scdna) 
of a 'mnsier nr mistress of animals' 
appropriating divine flocks for 
human use. The striking reset u- 
bluncc between the three-horned 
figure in the recently discovered 
Neolithic cave nt Porto Badisco 
near Otranto (figure 8) nnd tho 
possibly seventh • century uc 
“ Daunian ” stelae showing the 
hero fighting monsters (figures 7 
and 0) is nnu nf several pieces of 
evidence marshalled by Burkert 
.With great, skill to nvarccimo a pos- 
sible initial resistance on the part 
of hearer or redder. 

Tli ere are difficulties, uf course ; 
killing momperA rat Iter than bring- 
ing them back alive is the dnim- 
iiiiiil theme uf tho Lulmurs, and one 
has. to suppose — wliui is nut diffi- 
cult— a degree nf accretion hero. 
The suggested trend of diachronic 
elaboration is no le&s appealing, 
that *’ hearing the marks nf shaman- 
istic hunting rituul. those talcs 
accumulated to crento tho character 
whom tho Greeks cullod Heracles"; 
that he evolved into an overcomer 
of death when Neolithic preoccupa- 
tions with cattle-hording were 
outdated : and that the Dorian iiti 
voders of the Peloponnese (if that 
is what they were) adopted the 
indigenous “master of animals]* as 
symbol of monarchy and legidnia- 
turn Of conquest. • 

Burkert has drawn back some 
woy -from the rather rigid con- 
nection b'etween myths and rituals 
that he once favoured the term he 
now uses is "symbiosis", although 
even this, precisely , interpreted, 
geos beyond what I believe he really 
feels: that myths and rituals can, 
often do. but need not co-exist. The 
second chapter, on ■ the persistence 
of ritual'', is the most important 
her?. Ho distinguishes four possible 
approaches:- rhe outdated (or 
rafhetv inadequately formulated) 
fertility concepts of Mannhardt/ 
Frazer lineage ; the Froudian ten- 
dency to see ritual behaviour as a 
response to anxiety; the struc T . 
turalist / functionalist approach) 


which takes rilunl.s as part of the 
broad social mechanism in the line 
of Durkheim, Hubert and Muuss, 
ami van Gcimep ; and fimtlly, the 
consideration of biological and etliu- 
logical drives that u re assumed 10 
have determined similar be ha vi nut 
in remote and ulliiuuic]-/ aniinn] 
ancestors— Huxley and Lorenz are 
Bur ken's guides here, together with 
Karl Men I i who first made widely 
known the probable Palaeolithic mid 
Mesolithic elements in Greek sacri- 
ficial ritual of the archaic and 
classical periods. 

It is all too easy to knock the 
first three approaches firmly on the 
head, one by one, but Burkert is 
too experienced for that. Naturally, 
Creek religion and rituul are not 
mainly or exclusively concerned 
with fertility “ in origin", but at 
the suine time structuralism's dis- 
gust with Fruzer. bps gone too far. 
Structuralism’s own analysis of 
ritual Is stevilc, in a sense, ami 
“ ethology is more subs tan rial ", The 
resulting interpretations ate some- 
times impressive, as with the Adqnis 
myth and ritual discussed in tile 
fifth chapter, and bo me times rather 
speculative. In the sixth and final 
chapter, entitled '• From Telepinus 
to Thelpusa:. In search' of Dcmeter ”, 
the various rituals in which a pole 
is adorned with fruits, fleeces and 
so on (not only tho popular rites of 
Eiresiune and Daplinephoria, but 
also the cults of "black uame- 
tcr ” nt Pliigalie in Arcadia 
mid .of the HittUe disappearing- god 
Telepinus) form a pattern, accord- 
ing to Burkert, not just of fertility- 
beliefs but one in which "Psycho- 
logical, structural, and historical 
interpretation Cully converge a 
conclusion which is open to some 
doubt. 

The eL I10 logic-.! I approach leads 
to some intriguine; suggestions ill 
dotail, not all of mem to be taken 
too seriously or necessarily so 
taken by the author himself. Thu 
Jihyphullic berms that were -placed 
outside Greek houses remind hint 
that certain species of monkey sit 
an guard with i an r oi criioii, and 
therefore that Jihypliallicism can 
be apntropaic .as well, as fertile ; 
libation might hu 11 question of 
demonstratively innrklng out limits, 
ns wnh urinating canines: parrying 
brunches as Greek suppljaifis did 
could go hack to upos, who use 
.branches »ns flails — ,or to, birds 
carrying * twigs to make a boat. 
Burkert Is uncertain , how seriously 
to take these an 11 logics • early an 
lie stales that such examples 
" provo, l think, that it makes 
souse to look at human ritual from 
the viewpoint of biology", whereas 
later on the same page ha describes 
ethology ns “of heuristic, not o! 
probative value ", Proof; is in' hny 
case a difficult matter In such 
contexts. What any good eclectic 
will accept Is that the biological 
perspective — ai well as the psycho- 
logical, certainly, and the structural 
— jjhould be carefully examined ill 
the case' of ancient Grdelc rituals 
among others. What has to be 
entirely abandoned; as It- /Is by 
Burkert, is the uncontrolled and 


un Analytical com para tlsm that has 
bedevilled this, topic for everyone 
except ' anthropologists, perhaps 
(and they have their own problems), 


Embroidery 


I have laid your clothes out on otir bed; 

smoothing the lace, the silk and satin finery 

seam by seam. 

Only tliis mess of coloured thread 
remains. to fold away : ■ . \ ■ !' 

an embroidery you said was part-dream 
and purt-imaginary. , - - , 

You would have finished it . • .... 

These chaikmarks are clouds.- arid these—\nen fishing 

1 ' Ron Butlin 


ever since The Golddn Bough. 

Ill a .slightly -different argument, 
In which .psychological Motives are 
'rqther freely intuited by the' author, 
.he olalnip that sacrifices and other 
kinds of offering (for example first- 
fruit offerings) are demonstrative 
giving in a context of anxiety, 
either to prevent others from grab- 
-blog or to allay fears about losing 
something; Air this leads to the 
-'kind of imaginative ' conclusion 
known from Burkert’s other books, 

: about cooperation by abated- guilt, 
about the traumatic effects of ritual 
-bloodshed, About the .demonstration 
that life 'Trfi uriUpicr, but’ "must 
accept death in brdcr (e perpetuate 
itself"; Here Burkert joins; the 
'ranks, of intuitive -writers on sacrL 
. fice, bf wlifclt bye n Bvans-Pritchard 
- on the Nuer was ah uncharacteristic 
-member. But that is not the overall 
impression left by ’ this. : brilliant 
book, in which-: lively 1 imagination 
; and the willingness to "have a go" 
are for the hmstr :part controlled 
by different arid more rational 
procedures aud in which the 
reader- can see at every point what 
; is. going on in the. author's mind — 
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Debts of Honour 
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Michael Foot’s collection of essays 
can safely lie pressed into the huntls 
of any uncle of literary tastes for 
liis bedside reading. Here they nil 
are, the old familiar faces ot the 


By John Vincent 

Lord* Bea verb rook, are not matters 
nf history, but a gift from the past 
to the present. If only, one sighs, 
there were but one Conservative 
leader ns pleasantly backward- 
looking as Mr Font. 

The principles of Hazlilt ; what- 
ever does that mean? To Mr Foot, 
quite a lot. Maxi ill gave to lltu 
English left what Burke guvo to the 
English right. He made it romantic, 
not rational : he stole Burke’s clothes 
nf passion and colour. This may tell 
us some! hi lift about Mr Foot. (But 


ESSTU &STT5B US 

the- names on the fading spines ot ,. onln u nfi :,s na ,t ln stDr ,, ctMm 


Hnaliti, Disraeli and the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Hea verb rook aiul 
Bertrand Russell— nobody looking 
at these essays would suspect their 
author of non -l iter ary activities. The 
decencies of buliemia are observed. 
Politics end religion bow their 
heads to belles-lettres and literary 
biography. 

“ .Mr Foot is happy in every radical 
generniinu since 1 SOO except his 
own- ft is not that he likes bohemia 
for being left wing : he likes the 
left for being bohemian. He hits a 
jtnie puritan admiration .for wine, 
women, and song. He likes the 
individualist . right for much the 
same nor.-polltica! reasons us lie 
3ikos this rebel left. He fights for 
Dean Swift, u Tory of Tories, ugninst 
his- detractors, ami uses liar lay 
Street to prove him not inad. Ho 
.praise? the abusive, stormy, Basil 
Eoal ' side of Randolph Churchill, 
the gadfly of stuffed-shirt Toryism. 
Above all, he has fun making cases 
for Disraeli und Beaverbrook. Var- 
ious and accomplished,- light and 
flowing, relaxed but adroit^ these 
essays (mostly new) show a civilized 
inmi of letters and man of . the 
world who has kept good company 
and enjoyed good living for over 
forty years and yd t knows the- cul- 
tural. apparatus -parents' mid 


Disraeli. 

Ciu'iylc ' said Disraeli was a 
“ s up ci'l.i rive- conjuror ” ; Lord Blake 
showed in 19b6 that bo was an iu- 
differout. pnc. Lord Blake was per- 
haps being charitable. Mr Foot 
wastes no time over the las* of .a 
Tory political hero. Indeed he makes 
Djsrpeli an anti-Tory hero, a Tribu- 
nite manque, \ Vi lose novels punc- 
tured the hypocrisy of parliamen- 
tarian ism, the longueurs of Society, 
the emptiness of aristocracy, 'and 
who in Lothair hod the nerve to 
crcntq an idyll of revolution. This 
is lively stuff, but it is not a 
political view of Disraeli. 

Beaverbrook, one might think, 
was a sensitive tonic for Mr F 001 
just now. (He is, utter all, the third 
man 'from the Beaverbrook ■ stable 
to reach the lop, rhe ot lifers being 
Uouar Law -and Lloyd George*. ' u 
remarkable record of king- making.) 
Not so. Hu nothing extenuates, 
nothing denies, which is sensible, 
lie did take money to keep Tribune 
afloat; life 'did have u cottage on 
the estate ; he did regard Boavor- 
broak as a second fiuliar for most 
of twenty-five years. His defence is 
that 110 defence 1 * needed, fust as 
Sevan's defence for -being a "Bol- 
linger Bolshevik" was that it was 
very good Bollinger, Half lha world 
will agree with such defences. The 


for the biblical irnditinn was close 
enough I'm* men to liJiuvc that Hie 
truth Iny in books. 

The election nf Mr Font to (lie 
Lull mir leadership reminds 011 c of 
that famous public opinion poll of 
the I9G0s, in which working-class 
electors, asked 10 choose between n 
man horn with a silver spoon- In 
his mouth, umi a rival who had 
risen from nothing by his own 
talents dike Mr Henley), showed 
their guud sense, humic conserva- 
tism, nnd respect for (licit' belters, 
by voting for the niun with ihe 
silver spoon. Mr Foot, minor-public- 
schoolboy, President of the Oxford 
Union (like two elder brothers), 
Labour cjiitlhfaie at 22, editor nf ilie 
F veiling Standard at 26, owed 
everything to dynastic inheritaiico. 
He inherited a regional base, a poli- 
tical culture, n very eo-.-ly awareness 
of politics ; Hatfield could not haye 
given more. He embodies the heredi- 
tary principle in its purest form. 
Inequality Hus turned respectable 
talents into remarkable ones and 
into high position. These grateful, 
gentle, myth-making essays about 
mentors and roots givo us n memor- 
able glimpso of mid-twenticth-ccn- 
tury progressivism. They also show 
that whatever else has gone com- 
prehensive, it is not the leadership 
of tho Labour left. 



Albert Weisgerber's " The Psychiatrist”, 1 90S, originally exMMMwM 
the following caption : “ When somebody conics to me for e.voiniiwiwn, 
I make them count. If he docs it well, it’s dementia pruecox; 1 / Jtt 
docs it badly, it's dementia senilis.” From a current Karl and Faba 
auction catalogue. ' 


The grass-roots of Putney 


mingled with u bracing dash of 


[range to Labour activists. Ha 
that; Bduverhruok was “ r.ikll- 
y which he mentis not stuffy ; 
Id have gone furihor. He for- 
Beaver brook's attempt »to: 


fetes C/,r 0 n |c/c tli..t ho- ^nlzeTa pence ' ^ipuigu I^w; 

te 1 UcI, ,. th0 d;,ll -Y ‘-'Hilton of He does not spcculnto wliflihfer ; 

^ V n f n£ U , ‘ ■ r 0 , ^!h S Bcnvorbronk * wn* using “ Trfry , 

N of tho Penguin. mbnfJIUy.< - .There t geftl “■ mM Tribune -to hUy u Lnfamtr 
5* jTcjeword ghm«q milt and 9 Tory victory. ip ,M51. IU* - 

at the Books jmJ Ptrrtyus" .column vW ; is simply, that Bcufcr brook 
by Arnold Bennett _ in ilia old was vory generous (which lie wait) , 
Evcnuig Stamford. (Mr Foot would and ho loaves it at that. ' ■ 


prime minister.) Both Vicky and « oh S 

James Cameron, to \v)iorl the essay- . * forte?. His puffs end 

fs.t feels close, wdro News Chronic - 1 wh ,\ rc Q-UIcisni r should begin. Ho 
fors, aiming at the ex-noiicpqforin- v niri¥-nnd W *l 
ifee intelligentsia who' jfolrm !llr • ?, u f fe r/ ai S' ' 

Foots real constiiudncy ' in’ the rjournnBstj H.N. Brailsfnrd, tile 
country. Perham a nreferone* for . a * 0 , l. n<lve ^ st Silone, ap'd: 


□ter attire and a belief that truth 
lies In the heart rather than in the 
head are also rotated to this News 
Chronicle .tradition: ... . , • . 

. At ^ny ;rate, Mr Foot finds his- * ie .what' he know' he it ax- 
tory and economics sit heavy on bis pcccfid-to’say s he horldors effigies,- 
shelves. His is a nearly perfect ■ h®* Jtyon-i Wlien he sppaks of Ru- 

SjJecImen of pre-pAperback, pr*e- , a .nd marriage, the date on Mr 
tqlevlsidn culture. He may need to ”® ot * clock is 1929: When lie 
borrow match sticks, ’from' - Lord speaks of Brfeiisford and: war, die 
Home, and he writes as if the most hand)? have , stopped- .at .1914, and 
Wjcent social scientist were Malthus. « a ® happened 'since. Of later: 


BBTifana . « kusscii, toe radical 1 
Journalist j H.N. Brailsfnrd, tile 
Italian novelist Ignazio Silone, and:- 
the Hyde . Park .orator Radar ■ 
Thdfopson, as if they were all 
supernumerary Foqt brothers jin- 
dowed with 0 statutory complement 
of -liberal virtues.; In other words, 
he Says waat he knows he Is ex- 


a historian at all. Hie. essays on his n«H|r is, rnorBitbto. with most 
Keav'erbroak ' end T>isfoaJi ■ are . not PBOpl 6 # ,tb%t. r of . bii pearly - Qnvb*«t- 
ftiesori af-thing ^hintfriair Wotild : * 1 ; ' 

SSL, JSt ■JS> *** f'-,!*.. r«p- 


51 "““ .r’ b PO ‘iis isaus, a riymouta solicitor, . and a 

pages fon Bevap] must ' be pre- bibliophile. Is chontdita and- exnlflins 
aimed Inrorrect urilij varied: “l, iLc &S 5p“ «KS! 

U V i a K. but P 0WOr ka%o by fighting the idra-l^ss 

•Lte.!; bz m,A JSaS 

IS^inint Pofal L ls ^ Iftt ^ oin lack of a i political aristocracy 

Bnt ^“ ! ^,3 ibyth-tnefeejr to take the squires in hand; In ms 
Hs was backward corner, the Victorian 

iT^ l to t iaP i a # MI 1 Se i ; “ c ‘ a{ . propH^ could be linked to 
5Vi* "Sf® 2 {f* * (19*0) was surely the qhepeT tradition to produce an 
'^..^ St 5 f / ec ^ ve of the ardent, romantic, uplifting progrfi- 

century effective fa proportion as slvisvn built - round non-class issues 
it was historically inaccurate; . This like tesnperance. Isaac' -Foot took 


positivist acts of piety- lies 
semi-religious worship of ape 
and a political philosonliy. .TJi 
njarionp of Hizlitt, :tbd ’.foMal 




By Alan Brown john 

HUGH JENKINS 1 ” ~ 

Rnnk and File 
Foreword' by Tony Bonn 
181pp. -Croom Helm. £9.95 (paper- 
back, £3.95). 

0 7099 0331 6 

There la a dreary face of politics, 
and 1111 enjoyable fncc. Hugh Jun- 
kins belongs to the onjoyahlu face: 
it Tribune socialist of tlieati'icul pre- 
sence uiiil .some political cunning 
who cumo nt tlto nga of fifty-six from 
Actors? Euuiiy (where hu had been 
Assist ant. (hsneial Scerotiiry) to gain 
the nnlikoly parliamentary sent of 
1 'utnoy for Labour in 1%4 , 11 ltd hold 
it for fifteen years. Convinced that 
when a Labour Government enmos 
to powor, “the effect is loo near 
that of pouring a warm pink Jelly 
into niv old cold .mould”,- ho 
set about being (us woll a.i an exem- 
plary constituency MP) Ihut indis- 
ponsablo kind of small-part ployor, 
the backbench conscience and nui- 
sance— -his own hobby-horses being 
matters like health service charges, 
nuclear ■ weapons and tho Common 
Market; 

With the thlfd Wilson Govern- 
ment- of 1974, he was prdihoted to 
the role of- Minister for the Arts, 
and tenaciously held the' ground hi 
lean times for a spending’ depfert- 
ment,' which tboiich small wfes very 
much In the' public eye,’ he won 
respect in most quarters in a world 
-where no One is ever happy, ' lie 
remained' 0 maverick In his pai*ty, 

S orted, *tbe wrong’ man ia 'JHo 
irshln election of 1976 and was 
rewarded with the sack (upstaged 
by a decidedly duller figure) in the 
Callaghan reshuffles. Aqd he fin- 
ally Jost his Putney seat In tho 

.. ::al 

wd-V File allows forty . of 
Hugh ( Jenkins b constituoncy . acti- 
v , l*’. -have their .own ’ say about 
their local party, and. about tho 
broad currents and backwater 

ripples of politics during those 
years. Thb is appropriate as well 
as interesting, since a particularly 
; r ose connection between this mem-, 
her , and , hts party faithful was 
forged by some early conflicts of 
a kmf quite familiar to all students 
Of Labour; internal politics In those 
years. 

■The stnjy . starts with the knock 
on . the door, in 1962, which brought 

f ertam Labour members of the 
utney and Roehampton Campaign 
tor Nuclw. DiointiftBiQQt socking 
■ to draft him as the next Labour can- 
didate in this Con»erv«tive-heW 
division., Jeulurts at first' hesitated, 
.wrh vivid: prefentftutite ot " grief 
and frustration t 1 Jn imy tonewed 
quest for a pariiaraenfcary: seat (it 


would bo Ills third shut) ; then he 
looked at some doctoral figures, put 
Bsidu his misgivings, uml wits 
chosen us candidate after one 
ballot of the selection committed 
hi April, 19G3. 

Ho was stepping into a Imiiiets 1 
nest. CND commit mom hud been 
running high enough in the Putney 
Labour Party (which hud Ji:ul tho 
impeccably modem to Dick Tnvemc 
as Its can (I idalo in 1*1591 for Trans- 
port House to I magi no there line! 
been . a calculated tnkc-nvor. 
Simultaneously with Jonklus'N sdoc* 
.lion the party impudently voted to 
carry its banner to the Ahlrrimisinit 
March Unit KuMer. OitihnitH ndvico 
descended from on high --“Tread 
warily, or Jenkins May iu»l he 
endorsed” — and was disregarded. 
Tito Imnnor went up mi (he Aider- 
niiistim-I.mid»ii road, mid the 
balloon with it. 

The lute Way Gunter MP (.t truly 
droury heir in the traditions of 1 lie 
old rrudc-tminii right) clinked the 
official Inquiry Inin the affairs of 
the Putnoy Labour 1'jrty, granted 


at the request of u group of 
aggrieved moderates. With dissident 
individuals. Gunter was n tunable 
bully, getting his way by sudden, 
paranoid- switches from blandish- 


ment to browbeating. But having in- 
advisedly summoned an entire 
caucus ol cheerful sinners to meet 
him, ho blustered and was non- 
plussed. The autn-d.i-ffe waned into 
a general investigation, n long fer- 
reting among minute-books and 
membership records ; the feeble out- 
come (with a General Flection loom- 
ing closer and the distant chance of 
winning the Putnoy seat) was a mild 
censure of tho miscreants and a 
quiet endorsement of Jenkin’s candi- 
dature.. • . 

A truth, of politics not often 
learnt by the media Is that party 
troublo'moy create healthy imerosr, 
and divisions may suggest that there 
, 1 a, aqnie thing worth being divided 
about . 'Hugh Jenkins's party suppor- 


ters never forgot the experience of 
the Gunter inquiry. It joined them 
to their candidate in a fervour of 
determination which ulmost cer- 
tainly helped to collect those extra 
few hundred votes which' even tho 
most cynical will concede that reso- 
lute • electoral organization . can 
usually delivor. In Putney they Were 
crucial: Jenkins won the seat with 
a majority of 1,307. 

The forty rank-and-file statements 
and reminiscences which he has’ 
elicited for his book include a few 
written testimonies ; the rest appear 
to be verbatim tronstipis of con- 
versations, tape-recorded with 
promptings from the author. The 
Procedure is not made very dear, 
and there are moments of obvious 
deference to an nuthuripl hand hold- 
ing the 1 microphone ; though there 
are no- ihhibiii.m* about talking 
openly and personally. But whatever 
.the method. It has onuiuraged forty 


men am! women of exinnulr 
diverse social background la ipal 
with a frankness and completeum 
which a mine formal researcbv 
might not have obtained. The remit 
is an ubsoibing social history tf 1 
constituency party, a valuable (at- 
tribution to the ‘ undciswridlng d . 
gniss-rnots politics in generA.* 
small Akcnficld of left-wing actir 
ism. 

The historian of the Jjlnr 
xnuvement will liu intrigued to tract 
sunic veiieniblu strands of rtifiw 
ism still surviving Jn the Pauef " 
the l'Jfids : stern sabbataitai w»J- 
ism, links with the Labour Rept*- 
Mental ion Committee and ‘“.'“V 
even a branch of Robert 
ford’.i Cliidon Cycllag Club; 
social scientist will nolo infl wj 
range of undo union cahwew® 
u mou n lint uhli-r mcinbor*. mia ae- 
(ere the impression that the ;«“>■ 
cnl mwUlle-clas* is more W 0 «J in “J 
in tlm party than it oiks *«■ JS 
tho ordinary pol ideal observer 
»eo, in particular, that tha « 1 
(anil psychological) map •* ® 2 J 2 
ut giMis-roois level Is **"*?*; 
vac lu its in feature; and even 0 
contentious terrain Ilka Fu ' n6y ' . 
very human rikI ordinary ph««J 
nan, not grim or sinister or . . . 
voted ". A flourishing local l» 
party remains, in tho a §* 0 i. n | H 
mass media, a diverse ajd comp 10 
organism, twrviag [ a 
cal expression and aciwv 
equallv by those who 5 a ^, t0 n ?°oat 

to it for horediury rfijsoo^ 

of " a sense of obllgauon , « , 
the buljef that u f th ^ c ^0 ^' 
altcmnnvq ”, or froin ^ 
Occident, nr for the jKjSiiS) 
cxciteidcm (liardly ever I 

of political work on «he 

Yet locul activism - 

by repeatedly sw'ecplog^*^ |p 
sing paradox under S^.-eote 
time For the next tfle ^Tol oo ' n 8 
Join In for the purg» e {ind ^ej 
something, then raoJ *%, do veti 
havo not ihe powjr AS drained , 
much. Some axe i^vwreaW ^ 
off Into the W 

municipal pojlj 1 ®** -.mber sol®* 
heart; a surprising # n, ?l ^ co nswsl 
on, but ilmre neads to 8 . of ^ 
supply of unambitious && 

kind recurring to u do 9 

10 Ifogt jnnblns S- 

saff-a-ffr 

(luetic* than , M 

allocation of po w *^ Cl y 0 ters «■* 

party members, party . [Lund 9 

constituents 0^,6 

be the topic of ?f"^ ra cy but ^ 
All panic* W “ iSSS f^i 
party of social de i i?/1iW 
all, , need w to 4* 

elected MPs s , h0 flhhful who 
comm i lifed where they 

arts $PSjr& 
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The sense of movement The skull beneath the skin 


By Geo rge Parfitt 

STANLEY MIDDLETON : 

The Other Side 

191 pp. Hutchinson. £5.95. 

0 09 132750 4 ^ 

Stanley Middleton has always been 
a writer to respect and admire, 
and reading him one has the sense 
of encountering solid achievement, 
of truths confidently held, beyond 
anything in Silhtoe, reminiscent oE 
3Jb5 of Arnold Bennett, but 
more than imitation. And although 
Middleton’s novels all cover broadly 
similar ground, the qualit y of the 
writing guarantees small but impor- 
tant surprises. The Other Side is 
not a book to read only once ot- 
to judge hastily, for even If Middle- 
ton does little that is, for hint, 
wholly new, neither does he mferely 
repeat himself. 

What Middleton does at the level 
of plot is, typically, quite simple. 
A still young engineering executive, 
David Watson, announces to his 
tfife, Elizabeth, that he proposes 
to leave her and to live with Mrs 
Gill paigei The plot traces the 
Watsons’ relationship from this 
point to some degree of recovery, 
a process which involves Elizabeth 
In establishing contacts with both 
Gill and her husband, Anthony. 
David's mther, John Watson : Gill's 
father, a writer, Roderick Wincan- 
ton; and the Wntsons’ daughter, 
Miranda — all play their part in 
a study of marital relationships 
but without hiding tho simplicity 
of Middleton's basic pattern. 

It Is also typical of Middleton 
|bat the characters Of The Other 
Side move and gesture so much ; 
ue seen la terms of actions, usu- 
ally small ones : 

- He -refused a drink, but stood up, 
took a step or two, laying the 
flat of his tlitgcrs on a sideboard. 

- lifting them to touch a cascade of 
MtaU (vy leaves, then to pluck 
at the doth of Ills elbow . . - 

Hi is, obviously enough, tells us 
MmothfrtH about Anthony Paige's 
emotional state at this moment, but 
it Is alio characteristic of Mlddle- 
, tons, world, one in which small 
Winns constantly struggle to 
algnlfy ; whoro ponco Is sought but 
dtsturbanco scents to be tho norm. 
Dus struggle is woll summed up 


for example, in the novel’s last 
moments, which act partly as a com- 
mentary upon the snow at Lite end 
of “Jhe Dead” in Joyce's 
Dubliners. But history in The 
Other ' Side is also the past oE 
specific pluces : John Watson's non- 
conformist Sheffield, the Notting- 
ham ol the Castle overlaid by more 
recent industry, a seaside resort in 
winter recalling the past summer, 
bo t lie present of Middleton's novel 
incorporates, quite consciously, a 
sense of past. 

This dialogue of past and present 
is purt of wlmt is caught up in 
Middleton’s sense of movement and 
change. It is a multifaceted dialogue 
and Middleton’s talents arc at home 
in It — In, for instance, the un- 
pntroniz'mg sense of how John Wat- 
son is both of the past (his life 
mostly lived now, his patterns 
formed) and yet able to show intel- 
ligent openness to the present ; or 
in the feellua for the factors which 
generate John's son, David, an 
engineer hi administration rather 
than an engine driver, a man who 
has abandoned his father's Primitive 
Methodism but who retains aspects 
of non-conformist self-scrutiny. 

Movement is also central to 
Middleton’s treatment of his main 
theme, for while The Other Side Is 
a novel about marital reconstruc- 
tion it is also a novel of discord 
and of the pain of the effort to 
reconstruct. Elizabeth has no sense 
of anything leading up to David's 
proposal to leave her and her sense 
of stasis is violated by it. When 
the proposal is withdrawn, we are 
nt once back Ln a world of smail 
ovents where healing happens (if 
at oil) beneath the skin. 

All of which should suggest that 
The Other Side is a novel of roal 
subtlety, one in which tho details 
are got right. And so, on the whole, 
it is. But a novelist who circum- 
scribes himself as Middleton docs 
takes risks, for if detail goes wrong 
with any frequency the reader be- 
comes distrustful, even bored. And 
Tlw Other Side docs foil- just short 
of Middleton’s finest work; there 
arc moments when the style Is un- 
oasy, the focus uncai tnlu, and whrni 
the novollst's self-critical cyo wavers. 
It seems, for example, that a reader 
is meant to respond positively to 
Miranda ; but she comes over as 


By William Boyd 

PENELUl'E LIVELY 1 
Judgement Day 

168pp. Heinenianii. £6.95. 

434 42738 1 

“ Webster ”, so T. S. Eliot informs 
us, ” was much possessed by death / 
And saw the skull beneath the 
skin.” So too is Penelope Lively, 
but in a more muted, Home Coun- 
ties way. Her new novel, in spile 
of its Lnura Ashley ambience, is a 
finely orchestrated debute centring 
round, to put it at Us most simple, 
the classic humanist case against 
religion. (Assuming, of course, you 
ever get that far. Miss Lively's 
publishers are doing her no favours, 
decking out her skilful, rewarding 
book in one of the most bilious 
dust-jackets I’ve ever seen, a 
nauseating blend of Colman's mus- 
tard and cigarette ash:) 

The dominant theme in Penelono 
Lively’s novels — whether for child- 
ren or adults — is the link between 
the present and the past; the way 
the present forms part of the con- 
tinuum of history, and the nBture 
of the subtle but potent pressures 
the past imposes on our lives to- 
day. This was quite explicit in her 
last novel the prizewinning 
Treasures of Time, where, against 
the background of an archaeological 
dig, the events of the more recent 
past — a celebrated father's infideli- 
ties— conspire to destroy and mani- 
pulate the lives of his offspring and 
relatives. History also has its part 
to play in Judgement Day, but less 
obtrusively. - As nn additional ele- 
ment in this book, Penelope Lively 
exhibits cm almost Hardyesquc con- 
cern with fata and Us mysterious 
workings : who suryives. who is 
maimed, who dies, and why. 

The Innocuous sotting for these 
weighty deliberations is a typical 
southern English village — Laddeu- 
ham— whose ancient and loug- 
preserved contours huvo boon 
rapidly consumed by the light 
industry, housing estates and other 
dubious benefits of green-bolt 
development, Tho Inhabitants ■ of 


but misery, war mid brutality. One 
should be ghul it's over." 

But it is not, of course. History 
and ilc malevolent presence arc 
there all the time, and nag at Clare 
ns she goes about her daily business. 
The Bryans’ sad union falls span.: 
Keith runs off with n blonde he has 
met, and Shirley heads to the Costa 
Brava with her sister and n couple 
of nten. Young Martin is tem- 
porarily foisted on old Mr Porter 
next door who, to li is great surprise, 
finds the wel (springs of human 
emotion quickening ngnin after some 
thirty years’ aridity. 

There is a certain predictability 
about the peripheral characters in 
Judgement Dun — they arc nil ruther 
drawn from stock. Mr Porter be- 
haves exactly as a crusty but kindly 
old codger should ; the normally 
un forthcoming child responds to tho 
affection and gestures of kindness, 
looks healthier, makes friends with 
the Paling children, and so on. The 
more Interesting development is be- 
tween the ineffectual parson George 
Radnell and Clare, wno are forced 
together through the frequency of 
the pageant committee's meetings. 
George, naturally, fancies her some- 
thing rotten. Clare is too astute 


reality it was never possible— or 
expedient — to forget. 

It intrudes — inevitably. First, 

Clurc, her two cb II dre fi and their 
new friend Mnrtiu Bryan miracu- 
lously avoid a head-on collision with 
a lorry as they drive in a locul 
ait-show. Congratulating herself on 
their narrow escape Clare next 
learns that nt the airshow a plane 
has crushed killing six spectators. 
Fate, chance, or the Hand of God ? 
Then, the night before the lojig- 
plnnued-for Cliurcb pageant, local, 
yobbos break Into the church which 
is aerosoled, defecated in atul 

f ienorally despoiled. Finally — a last 
►look straw — the child Martin is 
killed in front of the church. 

Clare, her husband away in 
Europe, is drawn closer to Ganrge 
Rad well. They are both stunned 


by the arrival of tragedy into their 
hitherto tranquil lives. Clare taunts 
tho vicar, asking him to moke sense 


to be unaware of this but gets more 
satisfaction through belabouring 
him with knotty theological dilem- 
mas of the order of: how do you 
reconcile an omnipotent loving God 


lilm with knotty theological dilem- 


with all tho nteatiliigless atrocities 
going 011 hi the world ? Penelope 
Lively is clearly on Clare's side and 


nn convincing response is ever 
offered up. Clare cannot rid her- 
self of the notion of the coexistence 
of two diametrically opposed 
worlds; "The real world, In which 
wo live, and pretend we don't, and 
the world In which bed for little 
girls is always at seven and the 
cottage pie is forever cooking nicely 
in die oven." Clare fears: 

The sudden intrusion of lurking 
dormant nastiness ; ns though mud 
were stirred up . . . the stab In 
the back from that uncontrollable 
other world whose haunting pre- 
sence on ihe fringes of bright 


of it all; haltingly and unsuccess- 
fully he tries to do so. Earlier ln 
the novel Clare had stated her own 
belief that " we are quite fortui- 
tously here, and that the world is 
a cruel and terrible place. ... I 
believe that people are capable of 
groat good and great evil, and ought 
to be good. And I believe that the 
capacity for love Is the greatest 
we have”. Now, overcome by an 
edgy recklessness, she unequivocally 
offers herself to the vicar; he, In 
spite of himself, refuses. 

Judgement Day is a highly organ- 
ized examination of weighty issues, 
but placed In a context of dontas- 
ticlty nnd the diurnal round. 
"Novels,”, Ctme's husband romarka 
at the beginning of the book, 
"always pose situations which are 
extreme or telescope time, ns it 
were. Life mostly isn't liko that” 
In Judgement Day Penelope Lively 
tries to bo true to -ordinary life 
and yot omits none of Life's painful 
eschatological truths. It's a chal- 
lenging task, and while the attempt 
doesn't wholly coma off — fate's 
visitations seem too crudely ad- 
min Istered,- a little too forensic— it 
makes far a stimulating novel. . 


Miranda { but she comes over as Laddanham engage our attention to 
uniilcnKbntly attitudinizing hi a way varying dogrecs. There's George 
which seems unintonded. Radwoll, tho local vicar, balding, 


tt the ond of tho book, wltli 
the affirm at Ion " A ben Ison foil, 
pm U l , . R ft*hi ”» but also with 

Elizabeth laughing at Christmas 
“ell* which mo "wild ". Hero, as 
ahowhore, Middleton creates a 
rl? w ?‘ 9 h is both norvous and 
rooted, doing, so from ft souse of 
placed by and defining tho 
novel’s presont. 

as P ect of Middleton's sense 
M .BUtory (s literature, it is no 
1 e «L. *hat Elizabeth, Anthony 
M GIU all read English at 
university, for Middloton tests his 
“Boinst what are almost 
i ™™ 8 touchstones, and thereby 
whs both his own art and the 
a « ne alludes to. This can be swan, 


uniilcnKbntly attitudinizing hi a way 
which seems iiiiiiitoudcd. 

There are moments, too, where the 
souse of lltorntura emerges as over- 
literary (tho view of niodcni 
Nottingham scorns more Lawrontlnn 
than contemporary), together with a 
few nervous attompts to enliven tho 
surface of the book (Gill "would 
smash from laughing to weoping ' ). 
It’s difficult to uko tho "resources 
of the novel ” to focus attontlon, ns 
Middleton nt his best does so well, 
upon the drama of the ordinary, but 
if notos ore occasionally struck which 
seem to have more to do with books 
than with life, Middleton can also 
make genuinely creative use of Jits 
predecessors, os he does with his 
adaption of the Lawrentian device 
of tne short linking paragraph. Not 
many novelists now writing can-bear 
comparison at that level. 


Naming names 


% Robert H ewison 

JEFFflBY ARCHER : 

A Qulyer full of Arrows 

Holder 'an'd Stoughtort. £4.93. 

jjfy^gcnt had. told me bn several 
.Pistons that I shouldn't write if 
* an fed to make money. This 
• B dilemma because T 
t we how to make money if 
■ IhiH So comments an 

Wverlshed writer in Jeffrey 
st£? CC8 .^ st 'collection of fciiort 
wbu 6 ^ ^roher himself ha* found a 
ah 5 .J? write and make money. 
firiLiwi 1 * i Publishers must be sdf- 

ilon 6 iS r h F S?*ii 1 ent his rEp y w ' 

ndvLt a -M* thriller writer (his first 
Penn.r * Penny More, Not a 
'ftift 1 . WM recently, serialized 

' ^>l?e C tion“ PUbli5h * l9 rathCr 

af^!fci! h i Mc'eption of a sad tale 
fo New York, these 
Witten 81 !! 16 * t0u J d all, have been 
then?.* 1 ? « n y . Hme since 1910— 
f®. *4 a 'bow to Somerset 


Maugham and a cricketing story 
straight out of Boy’s Own Paper. 
The only sign of modernity is the 
use of names: ever since Tan 
Fleming brand names # have -been 
used as a- substitute for authen- 
ticity, and Archer names faces as 
well as brands, asserting that oil 
the stories but one are based on 
known incidents. 

An ex-Oxford and England sprln-' 
ter, and a former MP, Jeffrey Archer 
has knocked about a bit. and it Is 
interesting to see what themes con- 
cern this man of the world. There 
is clearly a nostalgia for the social 
securities of Oxford and Cambridge 
and cricket, and the business world 
is presented as, If not wholly corrupt, 
then hardly Playing the game. 
Wealth is one obsession, and writers, 
or the idea of being a writer, are 
another ; but if Archer truly wants 
to be a good writer he should avoid 
repeating himself with n the narrow 
confine* of twelve stories. There are 
two characters of extreme punctu- 
ality, and two stories concerning 


Insecure and inept. Thore arc ' the 
Bryans— upwardly mobile working 
class — A slut of a wite and n randy 
orrant husband, with their lonely, 

R rcoccupicri son Martin. Next door 
ves old Sidney Porter a misan- 
thropic widower who cultlvntos his 
immaculate gar do it with a furious 
Intensity. Otlicr rural stereotypos 
appear briefly : an agoraphobic char, 
a pompous estate agent, a prim 
bourgeois. From the outset Penelope 
Lively cuts neatly between theso 
differing points of view ln an ndrolt 
display of wlmt the text-books would 
term “ multiple selective narration ", 
As the book continues, however. 
It becomes clear that tho key figure 
Is one Clare Paling, wife of a rising 
young executive in the local elec- 
tronics plant. Clare is a character 
familiar in contemporary fiction. 
She is intelligent, with a publishing 
background, ironic, talented and 
attractive— but not top good-looking 
— In a sharp, angular sort of way 
with "tblii. pointed breasts" ana 
"flat bony thighs”. Clarp has, 
apparently ungrudgingly, forsaken 
London and her own career to follow 
her husband tq the provinces and 
up selfishly concentrate oh rearing, 
their '"two children. But, boredom 
duly sets in and in an effort to find 


for the ■ restoration" of the village 
church. 

If CJare.is the central character 
in Judgement Day then the church 


is the most important object. Clare 
is an avowed agnostic and' yet she is 
drawn to and fascinated fry thq 
ancient church, particularly by 'a 


corruption, the construction industry 
and developing countries.- Only the 

tabic.' 


history Is a scarred and violent oil 6 : 
three Dissenters were shot- against 
its walls during the Civil War' and 
in the . nineteenth century rioting 
farmworkers protesting against low 
wages broke down the altar railing* 
and' destroyed the ■Interior.' The 
church, then, standing between an 
Amoco garage and tho village pub's 
car park. Is a palpable reminder of. 
the past; the physical- presence of 
Laddenham's history— a history, as 
Clare pointedly reminds the pkgeaat 
committee, that "Is ghastly. Nothing 


David Lodge 

Winner of the first 

WHITBREAD BOOK OF 
THE YEAR AWARD - 1980 

with 

HOW FAR CAN 
YOU GO? 

“A magnificent book . . . and enormously 
enjoyable.” C?r«aiiani Greene 

not only a very entertaining study in 
sympathetic irony, carefully larded with a 
number of fizzling Bet-pieces, but a great deal 
more ... not merely in diversity and richness 
but in depthi in dark power and in a very 
remarkable moral stance ... a novel of coolly 
scintillating elegance.” 

Bernard Levin, Sunday Times 

“A fine example of moral comedy, posing 
difficult questions about human behaviour with 
irony and wit .. .” 

. Nina Bawtfen, Daily Telegraph 

?'He is an extremely clever vrriter. How far 
Can you Go? is constructed with cool y self-,; 
assuredbrilliance.” 

• ' • Peter Tlnnlswood, The Times 

! ' “Thijf is a clever, well-informed, entertaining 
and occasionally poignant novel. 1 1 

D.J. Enright, Listener 

"This is : a fine hovel - alive, intelligent, witty 
and humane. It is invigorating too. 1 ’ 

. Graham HovgH t London Review of Books 

,- i £5.95 
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The harmonics of holism 


By Steven Rose 


GREGORY HATF.SON : 

Min 4 and Nature 
A necessary unity 

256 pp. Pont aim Taper back, £1.95. 

0 00 £35752 0 

(Hardback, Wildwood House. 238pj>. 
£7.50. 0 7045 3014 7). 

Tli ere are two conflicting tendon pica 
in biological thought. One arose With 
Descartes and the birth of modem 
science ; it is analytical, mechanical 
and reductionist. For this tendency, 
the task oF biological explanation 
is to dismember the organism into 
its component parts: organs, cells, 
molecules ; and then to account for 
the workings at' the whole, in terms 
of these discrete, units. At it^ .most 
extreme, philosophical reductionism 
collapses ul] higher order discourses 
into “nothing but ’’ 'rather messily 
imprecise special cases of the lower 
ones. For Descartes, the. components 
were the cogs ahjl pipes of clack* 
work and hydraulic models. For 
the nineteenth-century ‘physiological 
-materialists, they were chemical: 
“Man is what he eats, genius a 
matter of phosphorus and the brain 
secretes thought like the kidney 
urine ”. Then came the new twen- 
tieth-century Mendelinns, like 
Gregory Bateson's futher William, 

I ho founder of modern genetics, 
and mechanist development allsts 
like Jacques Loch, for whom all 
nctivtLy reduced to the sum of 
.simple mechanical tropisms. For in- 
day's Cartesians, the ultimately re- 
duced particle Is the DNA molecule, 
that selfish gene for which the 
organism is merely DNA’s way of 
making more of the same DNA. 

The second tendency is synthetic 
and Us roots long predate Descartes, 
stretching back into the earlier, 
more holistic hBr atony of humanity's 
relationship with nature which was 
Lhe hallmark of pre-sclentific bio- 
logy- Tills tradition stresses the 
integrity of the organism, and the 
rules of evolution and development 
that its very structure Imposes upon 
it. Us iiincteciultcentmy exponents 
were comparative anatomists like 
Cuvier and Guoffruy St. Hilaire, or, 
later, the developmental biologist 
Dricsclt (inventor of " cnielcchy **» 
the " life force " beloved of Shaw). 

The steady ascendancy of reduc- 
tionist thinking diminished the 
power of the alternative, organic is t 


prior to its relationships: “a noun 
is the name of a person, place or 
thing ", For the ftolist it is the 
system which has ontological prio- 
rity : “ A noun is a word having a 
vermin relationship to a predic- 
ate". The apprehension of relation- 
ships is part uf our sense of aesthe- 
tics. and for Bateson even mare 
explicitly tit tut other systems theor- 
ists, our loss of tne sense of 
aesthetic unity was, quite simply, 
ail cpistcntologicul mistnko. _ The 
first parr of his book, then, is an 
attempt to reinstate a biology of 
relationships on which he later tries 
to build a re definition of mind and 
an Insistence on the relationships 
between mental and evolutionary 
processes. 

Having asserted the primacy of 
relationships, Rale soil lakes us at u 
brisk rate through some of the cen- 
tral themes of contemporary 
philosophy of science, with an un- 
acknowledged debt to Popper and 
Fey era bend on problems of prooE 
and objectivity ; and an assertion 
of the separation of the world of 
knowledge from that of the objects 
of knowledge — the map is not the 
territory, epistemology is uncon- 
scious, the division of the universe 
into regions to study is part of. the 
knowledge structure — not neces- 
sarily part of the universe Itself ; 
scientific causation is different from 
mathematical causation, the first 
expressing temporal, the second 
logical, relationships. 

The -points mudo arc wise and. to 
nte, generally unexceptionable. That 
Uie\ are thrown out by Bateson 
without being rooted in rite philoso- 
phical and epistemological debate 
ihat has raged around them over 
(lie past decade may be seen cither 
ns the irritaiing intellectual slop- 
pi ness of an autodiduct or as tho 
grandeur of a profound mind sum- 
marizing a lifetime of experienco. 
An example of the principle of 
complementarity ? From this base 
comes the central, and fur me least 
satisfactory, part of the book, a 
reflection on the nature of maul. 
Bateson lists a series of character- 
istics of mind, by which, he says, 
Ills book must stuud or fall. A pity. 
As It happens reductionist theoriz- 
ing bus been supremely unable In 
come to grips will) mind, leading 


as it has lo the aridities of Skin- 
nerian behaviourism or Fyscnckiau 

E -syclinnimry. The rival, more 
olisiir sysiematics of the Marxist 
(Luria) or the structuralist tradi- 
tions (1'luRcl) have been much 
richer. Yet Bateson’s eclecticism 
ilocs not, usiunhliingly, permit hint 
any reference to either of theso 
traditions Piaget, whoso attempts 
ui a genetic epistemology so closely 
parallel Bateson’s, dues not oven 
tigure in the index. 

Perhaps this is why Bateson's list 
of the characteristics of mind is so 
empty. 11 A mind is uu aggregate 
of interacting parts or compon- 
ents. . . . Mental process requires 
circular . . , chains of determina- 
tion...." But these arc surely the 
chumcicrislics of all complex sys- 
tems, ami in iho real world, us 
Him: son liinisoU reminds us, ull 
systems are complex. So, everything 
is mental, and wc are bock in onu 
of the old philosophical solutions 
to rite “mind-body problem", 
1 double aspect theory. In his attempt 
to presorve die primacy of relations 
over objects in tne “ world of ideas " 
(another unacknowledged debt to 
Popper ?) Bateson dissolves any 
specific meaning of ntind at all. 

It is thus on very shaky ground 
that he wishes to build his final 
synthesis, that between the pro- 
cesses of mind and of evolution. 
Genetic change and the processes 
involved In learning arc analogous, 
he argues. Again this is a frequently 
drawn analogy, and not merely by 
. holistic und systems theorists like 
Piaget. Archetypal soclnbiuloglsts, 
like Richard Dawkins in The Sel- 
fish Gene (1976), argued time the 
sproml of idcus in society was sub- 
ject to evolutionary und selection 
pressures similar to those affecting 
the spread of genes in u populution. 

During the 19fl0s there wus a per- 
iod in whiclt it was fashionable to 
nrRuc that because both genetic 
transmission and memory involved 
the preservation and transmission 
of information, the molecular pro- 
cesses that underlay ihcm would 
turn out to be the snnte : if nucleic 
acids (DNA) were the genetic 
material, then memories would turn 
out to he Stored in the bruin by 
permutations in ihc siriu-mrc uf 


similar molecules. This is ail exam- 
ple of how analogical thinking can 
lead to profoundly erroneous con- 
clusions concerning mechanism, 
whether, like the rcduci iuuists, you 
analogize from molecules, or tike 
the ltoiists, from putLerns. 

Provided one takes his analogy 
as a metaphor und moves on, Bate- 
son still lias some worthwhile tilings 
to say. Appropriately enough, given 
his own family tradition, he 
demolishes the Lnmnrckinn heresy 
of tho “ inheritance of acquired 
characteristics " — that perennial 
butt of the geneticists— before pro* 
cccdiitg to develop some of tho 
ideas on epigenetics and structure 
which were first aired iq t<ho 1950s 
by Waddington. This view of evolu- 
tionary change, now being exten- 
sively and excitingly explored as 
part of the second wave of opposi- 
tion to vulgar socio biology (the first: 
was merely concerned with refuting 
its more obvious errors and chal- 
lenging its ideology), emphasizes 
that selection works only on pre- 
existing structures, structures wnose 
geometry long predates their 
present-day adaptiveness. 

Why do laud-living vertebrates 
have four legs ? A Darwinian adan- 
tRtionist would say because this 
form is the best solution to the prob- 
lems of locomotion, and arises by 
selection acting on random muta- 
tions. The structuralist answer is 
because land-living animals arc the 
successors to four-finned fishes, and 
stayed with a basic Tor in which wus 
already purl of their developmental 
programme. Developmental pro- 
cesses arc conservative, and selec- 
tion can only act on wlmt is already 
there. This is why an old biologists’ 
saw claims that ontugeuy recapitu- 
lates phyloguny. The processes 
whereby structural changes imposed 
by experience during an organism's 
development become incorporated 
into its heredity — which Waddington 
termed genetic assimilaiinn and the 
experiments in support of which 
Bnteson lovingly tletuils — transcend 
both Darwinian and Lainutckiuii 
models of evolution. 

According to a now widely held 
view of how science proceeds, 
theory and experiment tire orga- 
nized within In o.id, uvri .in lung 


paradigms. The reasons wh* . 
or another paradigm is 
{it any given time are noTSSS 
i menial to. Hie paradigm B 
lhe transition from an earth! 
a Kuii-ce Hired view of the univerJ 
lor instance, did not 
merely on the accumulation^ 
fuels, the disproof of Ptolemy ! 
the proof of Copernicus, bu? ! 


The gene of grammar 


nppruach, though this found refuge . u,,, « 

In Joseph Needham’s ilieoratlcul bio- By r. H, MatthCWS 


lugy ciuh in Cambridge in the HWtte. 
In the general systems theory of 
Vnu Her lit Inn tty and, later, C. If. 
Waddington. Today, It survives in 
developmental and structural, bio- 
logy mid, in the opposition to vulgar 
80 ciotiiQlngy ; a precious source of 
alternative thinking about the living 
world in a society Whose biology lias 
suffered from the historical accident 
(?) that physics developed first us 
a science, and from the .seventeenth 
century on, became the model to- 
wards which all else would aspire. 
Some, of course, would claim that 
this was no accident, but -the inevit- 
able product of ih.e conjuncture of 
the Iiirih of modern science with 
that uf modern capitalism. 

’Gregory Bateson was — despite, 
or because of, having been reared 
in the Mend el inn tradition of his 
father — firmly in thu holistic 
camp. Mind and Nature is his last 
book ; a summary, epigram miitic 
and . sometimes self-indulgent 
through the terrain' 


NOAM CHOMSKY ; 

Rules and Representations 
299pp. Oxford: Blackwell. 17.50. 
0 G31 12641 4 


lflpg period with .Margaret: Mead 
In : .the 1930i) and ■ onH-psychiatry. 
It is precisely the sort , of attempt 
to, raise the "larger” bib logical 
questions with which holism is 
concerned and which so irritates 
ito reductionist critics. . n A grand 
but empty synthesis", writes the 
psychologist Stuart Sutherland In. 
Nature ; 7 ‘ pretentious, muddled and 
rooted In fallacious metaphor *V 
claims another. Nick Humphrey, 
thus ephoJng the battle cries of 
a, much older debate 


So what fa: Batespp • 'arguing 7 
First, as befits 'a nqjrsttc rather than 
reductionist analysis. he-fa : con- 
cerned to stress relationships rather 
than i objects: patterns, symmetries. 
Interactions . between components. 
Ho Object, no phenrimenfm, exists 
or has meaning in' isolation ; b6ifa : 


ilojii'.f the object is on rojog! tally 


It is a long time Since Nnam 
Chomsky wrote books, of the sort 
that ordinary scholars tire forced to 
publish, lissaus on Farm and Inter- 
pretation (1977) reprinted a group 
of largely technical urticies. Reflec- 
tions on Language (1975) mingled 
philosophical polemic with impre- 
cise glimpses of the theory of 
grammar towards which those 
articles were _ groping. A series 
of conversations with Mitson 
Ron at (English version, 1979) goes 
over mutters already discussed in 
sundry places. His most important 
publication af the early 1970s was 
another . coNecUun of reprints 
( Studies on Semantics in Generative 
Granmicr r J972>. 

■’This new Work is scarcely more 
substantial. Of its six chapters two 
are reprints, rehashing ideas mostly 
to be found In the first four. As 
Chomsky coolly remarks, he lias left 
theso " in virtually their original 
form instead' of elimtnutiag some 
redundancy *\ , The first three re- 
expound -hfs general views on lan- 
guage,, with yet more replies to yet 
more critics. These- are diffuse and- 
longer than, their arguments war- 
rant. The fourth offers a sketch 
of present grammatical hypotheses. 
This is shorter than it should be, 
and is neither truly popular nor. 
fully explicit.. It is a fribble to ’ 
Chomsky’s eminence, that such 
casual publications ' deserve to he 
fit udiecf.caref uliy. •' : , ■ 

. ^'philosophy of language h& 
changed little since Reflections oft 
Language , which John Searle 
reviewed- at . length in tho 27-5 
(September 10, 1976). A -speaker is 
supposed to , have tacit knowledge 
of . a . grammar of his luflguage; 
Chomsky stresses that the notion 


“knowing a grammar” is ptimurv, 
and 11 knowing a language ” only 
secondary. Tlu: acquisition of this 
grammar U compared t« that of u 
physical organ. Just us the growth 
nf.u human arm or a bird's wing is 
not determined by factors external 
to tho organism, so the development 
r»f the faculty of lungungo is nnt 
.sufficiently oxplnlncd by the exter- 
na] stimuli (utterances heard, and 
so oil) with which u child is presen- 
ted. So, it must hu genetically regu- 
lated. Indeed we ought to talk of 
’ the '‘growth" instead of tho, Ir learn- 
ing ** of grammar ; the usual torm 
•is. itself a misconception. 

But although those arc philosophi- 
cal issues, and It is mainly philoso- 
phers whtise objections Chomsky is 
seeking to rebut, he seems reluctant 
to argue on purely philosophical 
ground. Many have attacked his 
notion of tacit knowledge : can one 
talk of rules of grammar that 
speakers “ know ” but of which they 
pre not und cannot he made con- 
scious? He begins hy treating this 
as if it was a terminological prub- 
■ leib. Very . .well, - bp utgaents, 1 if" 
•-knowing .grammar fa- hot Tike other 
things that ue called knowledge, 
let us simply invent a new word and 
’talk of "cognizing” grammar in- 
stead. But the crux is whether his 
■conception, either of knowing or of 
J* cognizing " makes sense. Chom- 
sky’s reply is ultimately that of a 

J (radical scionilst. His aim is to 
nyestigate the structure of what he 
calls the faculty of language, just 
as other scientists investigate, for 


MiH 19 IU 

nyestigate the structure of what he 


example, the structure of the sun. 


T ain not a philosopher and must 
1 ■? av i?, th0Be Wo are to say, 
if this defence satisfies' them. But 
i °s * graipmarian. X ! cannot easily 
- astdss the discoveries ibat Chomsky 
seep 1 as: so profound. Ho appeals 

mentioned four tubes in general dis- 
CT«wn. ha .falls w «q ™ wh* . 
Is- ARptS implies that ii if* .that 

lias hitherto been called tho *‘sub- 


Jnceiicy condition . which it ox- 
pluinnl in the loclinivul papeis. Hut 
the change of term presumably 
reflects some chunge in fnrimiUi- 
lion ; indeed it must do so if «nii: 
of Chomsky’s claims is true. Many 
readers will not have hciml of mih- 
jaccncy either, mid urc thus expec- 
ted to take him wholly on trust. 

The principle which Chomsky 
docs formulate If? that uf " opa- 
city ’’ | hut this tries in cover things 
whiclt - are not evidently so reduc- 
ible. One case is an infinitive with 
nn unspecified subject. Fur example, 
in It is unclear what to do, Chomsky 
posits un empty subject of to da 
which, bv this principle, can have 
indeterminate reference-. Another 
caso is uii unspecified element that 
is understood with reference to on 
antecedent. For example, in Mary 
brought a dog to p/up with ho posits 
an empty object or complement of 
with, standing in the usual position 
of a relative pronoun la dog which 
she could play with), which 1« 
allowed hy fit is said) the same 
principle to be an a photic to u dog- 
The suggestion, therefore, is that 
empty phrases with indefinite refer- 
ence are possible under flic same 
conditions as empty or other 
“ anaphora ", 

But that is plainly false. If it 
were true wo ought to be able to 
say, for Instance, Mary conic to 
plan with , where the subject and 
object of to play with are buth 
indeterminate. So this would mean; 
“Mary came for unspecified * to 
play with unspecified y." If 1 
follow Chomsky’s understanding of 
anaphora, it should also be constru- 
able with an anaphoric subject 
and an Indeterminate object. 
Thus “Mary came for her (Mary) 
to play with unspecified p . 
Indeed I have a suspicion that it 
should also be in ter preruble at 
“Mary came for Iter (Mary) to play 
with herself 

jiDoujbtiess there could be ?some 
fiddle:; which would rule this out. 
Fdr (example; we might propose 
3 „ Specified COMP" i^rincipfu — 

. “COMP being lljfl oi 

relative prKnrtuiW iit Chmnak’A 
natation- — which i-.-nuid sav that 


J Ilia ls true, & 
of the reasons for supnortoL, 
opposition to the reducdSS 
paradigm winch dominates bfcW 
Bateson’s bonk ntny be seen as & 
testament of n man whose entire 
life was a struggle against Hit 
atomizing and fragmented world 
view of reductionism: in biologiz- 
iwg anthropology,- with Its reified 
concepts of biologically bised 
aggression or altruism; and is 
evolution, with its selfish genes! 

Will it be a testament on which 
the makers of rhe new parsdlpa 
cuu build ? Somehow. I doubt it. 
That paradigm is beginning to h 
created through die effort to 
understand the rich interconnected- 
ness of nature, to account for the in- 
tractability of laboratory-based 
phenomena, ond to transcend the 
aridity of selfish genety with «U lu 
ideological refractions. J WrJtiiig 
front the intellectual lolui-lkbd ef 
California, where eclectic theorm 
and mystical philosophizing He thick 
us Los Angeles sntog. fiefemi'i 
words sink into .self-indulgence; the 
hook cuds with a coy dlilogw 
between the uuthar and a nilvtfy 
inquiring daughter, and u 
appendix of u memorandum chco- 
luted to the Regents of ilia Ubirer- 
siiy of California arguing tllfct'CSD- 
(emporury teaching is obsolete and 
lacking in wisdom. 

But the motor for cbannlag that 
teaching will not be such 
lnemunutdu, liowcver prettily rfr 
printed. For ono obsessed nua 
relationships, Bateson’s final orw- 
.sion is lit ignore the relatloiMp 
helweeu our thinking ond the jk® 
system in which we arc embedwa 
Tlmt oilier great Calif ampa Jpfl* 
lectu.il, llerhcit Marcus*, 1® W 
differeiit. 


-• i ; • 

iittlef viiiiiii.no reference jt 
.stlile ,u t hut pidm. II B "K 
in " other sciences" (we 
mid) for laws to haw 
insMii.es that are exp» 
sepjrairly. But a geueral 
t hut accounts fur exceptions 
another got lend principle a " 
the same llii«R « « 
wuuid .simply tukc away wW, 
hand a distinct part of ilia fjjjj, 
zation which ino other f h ! od t j ie 
offering. On tho face o J • 
rule for opacity is in *“ ct L 
independent rules, o M _ ^ 

“ COM1* ” and. one for the suo j «JJ 
of uu infinitive. Neuner ” 
n»y si. ei iuiis, lir as "JljWjSnS 
the manner of n eMIJJ S' 0 " 1 * 
language ", us the whole. 

I Uu not bwm >.* 0 ."Ufi'Shi 
of Cluunsky s .fmdiiiM AuJrain- 
many ui c illuminating, for * 

..u/ n r e..bh-ii f f " r n ;; Sf « 

But itis favnurttc « n P'&K>Jc 
presented so obscurely, W. ^ ibis 
as in a more recent , 0 ( 

spring, tiiut Jil* is ^ Jjjff and 
liutidmo/iijig both 


n-i 111 il ill*/* l. Janafit 

spring, tiiut Jil* is . Sf and 
hiimhuo/iiiig faith han . pro- 
mho rs with nil Hubllsned 

fundity. U H not tioj? Jz rcoUUt. 
a dear and systernadc cc rop(jr |y? > 
that they cun h e )udj,ed p — . 

* "7 • r SV.’ Hush 

The collected P*if* cf : n [lit 
in The History of Grot »■ wilh 

Middle Ages have bcco 
un introduction by p- job" 

Hall (2Hpp- . Awsterioia- a m 
Bcijjainlfls BV. Fl . three 
2720896 4). Th® .» r3t , . ^Hli 

.studies In this colleen apetrifl* 
lhe change ih l'-« f 
ihet loek place in the l“" b ■„ 
and twelfth ceinunM.w^ 
abandonment of its JJJJ. 1 " >n d i» 
tfon with merary study^ ^ 
adoption of logic. lhe 
helps to answer the qup etJ cd 
how gruromar. espcrlady tp.^ |b * 

gramipur, 8 

medie val Universi ty. 

PosrAc.ti* Ixi-tNO W&fik 
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Tokufomi Soho, 1863-1 957 
A Journalist for Modern Japan 
John D. Pierson 

Tokutoml Soho was ono of modem J apon’s 
most prolific, most popular, and most Influ* 
cntlal journalists and social critics. In this 
comprohonslvo biography, John Pierson 
focuses primarily on tho development of 
Soho's thought especially as It reflects 
the changing attitudes of the Japanese 
population atlai^e.Yetlio also convoys a 
sense of the journalist's character and 
personality, activltios and experiences, 
as they touch upon aspects of modern 
Japanese society. 

20 illus. £16.50 

Told Round a Brushwood Fire 
The Autobiography of Arai HakusekI 
(Oritaku Shlba no Ki) 

Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Joyce Ackroyd 
The Oritaku Shlba no KI of Aral HakusekI 
11657-1725) was the first J apancse auto- 
biography and Is often singled out as tho most 
outstanding. In the first scholarly English 
translation of and commentary on lids 
important work, Joyce Ackroyd presents a 
primary source material for the first half of the 
Tokugawa period and a unique historical . 
supplement to the official records. 

Princeion Library of Aslan Translations. 

£7,80 

The Modern Japanese 
Prose Poem 
An Anthology of Six Poets 
Translated and with an Introduction 
by Dennis Keene 

Although French In origin, lhe prose poem 
occupies an Important place in 20lh-c(inluiy 

Japanese poetry. This selection of poems 

Is lhe first anthology of this genre, and. In 
effee t, the first appearance of this kind of 
poetry In English. Providing a picture of the 
last 50 years of Japanese poetry, the anthology 
Includes poems by Miyoshi Tatsuji, Anzal 
Fuyue, Tamura Rytllchi, Yosliioka Minoru, 
.Tanikayva Shuntaro, end In quo YasushL 
£8.40 •’ 


The Evolution of Chinese 
TVu Poetry 

From Late Tang to Nortliern Sung 
Kdng-i Sun Chang 

Chinesotz'u poetry \Vas the most prominent 
poetic genre of tho Sung Dynasty (960-1 279). 
By concentrating oh five major poets whose 
works represent milestones In tho develop- 
ment of tho tz'u front the ninth through tins 
oloventh conturles, Kang-I Sun Chang 
demonstrates tho importance of generic 
evolution for Iho study of literary history. 

Illus. £9.70 

Education and Equality in Japan 
William Kenneth Cummings 
Citing post-World War II Japan, William 
Cummings contends that a society can be 
gradually transformed by the educational 
process in Its schools rather than be rigidly 
determined by a particular social class. 

Cloth, £11.00, Limited Paperback Edition, 
£5.35 

Japan and Its World 
Two Centuries of Change 
Marius B. Jansen 

Marius Jansen, a recognized au thority on 
Japanese history discusses the shifts Iri tfto 
views that the J apanese have had of them* 
selves as the country's status Has changecl 
during the last two centuries. In two case?, 
ha pays particular attention to Individuals* 
one a pioneer In Western experimental 
medicine, another an early traveler to tho 
West— and to their recollections In old ago 
of the events through which they lived. 

Illus. £4.75 


Essays on China's 
legal Tradition 

Edited by Jerome A. Cohen, Randle 
Edwards, and Fu-mei Chang Chen 
In thh volume of essays a group* if scholars 
from T uropo, l.ipnn, the- the Republic of China, 
inirl lit-? United States examines China':: legd 
tradition to determine its importance for tho 
study of both pre-modern China and of 
contemporary affairs. Studies in East Asian 
Law, Harvard University. 

£ 16.50 

Hsun Yiieh and the Mand 
of Late Han China 

A Translation of lhe Shen-chien 
Cft'i-yiin Ch'en 

Presented here for the first time to Western 
readers is an English translation of Hsun Yueh’s 
Shen-chien, one of the four major philo- 
sophical works that have survived from the 
later Han dynasty (A.D.25-220J, Written by a 
high-ranking official and prominent historian* 
philosopher at a time of great political 
upheaval and dramatic intellectual change, 
these writings are of immense historical value. 
Princeton Library of Aslan Translations. 

£8.80 

Human Resources in Japanese 
(Industrial Development 

Solomon B. Levine and Hlsashi Kawada 
By focusing on the educational and skill • 
training Institutions Japan has developed lo 
generate human resources for modern 
Industry, this book represents a new contri* 
butlon to the historical analysis of Japan's 
economic growth. 

£11.00 

Okagami, The Great Mirror 

Fujlwara Mlchinaga (966-102 7) 
and His Times 

Translated by Helen Craig McCullough 
Presented here in a now and complete brans* 
lationjs tho Japanese classic Okagamf, on ‘ 
historical talc that mirrors a man's life and lit a 
ilmos In which ho lived. Dating from the late 
11th or early 12th century. It focuses on 
Fujlwara Mlchinaga, the leading politlcnf 
figure iq the great family that dominated tho 
court during most of tho Helan period. 
Princeton Library of Asian Translations. 

Illus. £12.60 

The Chinese and the Japanese 

Essays In Political and Cultural 
Interactions 
Edited by Akira Jrlye 
Togo the r these essays tell tho story of how two 
highly self-conscious cultures, with long and 
proud traditions of their owa have defined 
themselves both \v]th respect to ono another 
and under the Influence of the West. Focusing 
on the period between 1800 and 1945, the 
essays approach the modern history of 
Chinese- Japanese relations In terms of the 
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Emphasizing the elegiac 

By John Lucas 


PETER JONES and MICHAEL 
SCHMIDT (Editors) : 

British Poetry Since 1070 : A Crili- 
rnl Survey 

257pp. Curcmiet. £9.95. 

0 85035 302 7 

In a prefatory note, the editors 
explain that their new book doesn’t 
nticmpt to be comprelninsiye : 
"Most of the essays are on Indivi- 
dual writers There is no thing 
wrong with that, although one is 
hound to note some striking ontis- 
siotts- Scottish poets come off badly, 
Nothing on MncC.iig or Mackuy 
Brown, nor on Sorlev Maclean, for 
1I11U matter, even though the pub- 
lication of Poems for Eunhir, in 
J97J was surely an event of very 
considerable importance. And in- 
deed, if one thinks of individual 
volumes rather than writers, the 
omissions become even more strik- 
ing. In their bibliography of poetry 
published between 1970 and 19S0 
the 'editors list, among others,. Sil- 
kin's Attu uia Grass, Anne Steven- 
son’s' Correspondences, . . Derek 

Mahon's The Snoie Parti;, Paul Mul- 
tlonn's New IVcafhcr, and Peter Por- 
ter’s The Cost of Seriousness. None 
of these is mentioned in the essays. 

• In (he cases of Mahon and Mul-- 
doon this is presumably because, ns 
ihe editors tell us in rheir polemical 
introduction, with the exception af 
Heaney and Tom Paulin, Ulster's 

I toetic* activity "does not transcend 
ccnlity”. Ir is difficult to know 
whether this remark is the result of 
blindness or ignoruncc. Huve they 
ncmully read " fn a Disused Shed in 
Co. Wexford ", for example, or 
14 Elizabeth "? Silkin is perhaps 
omitted because lie-had a rmv with 
Donald Duvie and Porter because 
Duvie doesn't approve of . hint. 
(Davie and C. II. Sisson are very 
obviously rite presiding influences 
over the collection.) But I think it 
very odd that Correspondences 
should be listed in the bibliography 
ami yei not be thought: important 
enough to t«ertt 'critidal discussion. 
Still, although this hardly Rives one 
confidence in the editors' critical 
acumen, it perhaps doesn’t finully 
mailer. Good poets eventually make 
their way, and The Snout Puny, Cor- 
respondences nml The Cost of 
.SerioiisrnvM don't lack rccomutinn us 
being nmnitg the best work to have 
come out of the 1970s. 

At the bock of British Poctnj 
Since 1970 Is an anthology of paums 
"to Indicate where we, as editors 
and publishers, place our empha- 
sis". One cun hardly object to 
tluti, but it is surely less than satis- 
factory that several pouts whom 
the editors aml/or contributors 

{ iraisa do not appear In the aruho- 
ogy, so that ono can not always 


logy, so that ono can not always 
pur. the. .rightness ot that prutee 
to the tedt. This is not- important 
in the case of . well-established poets. 
On the other hand 'since the antho- 
logy is a way of racing, -the colours, 
it seems sirange -that there ih noth- 
ing by Dick Doris!. or' Tom >Paulin, 
both of whom ore spoken of warmly 
and yet whose work may not be 
readily known ' to the * central 
poetry render" for whom the edi- 
toi-K intend their book to be of 
value. •' 

It is a decent enough intention, 
bur I doubt wnether it will be 
realized. There is an unmistakable 
»»r of critical drudgery about ihc 
majority of the essays, especially 
those on R. S. Thomas, \V. S. 
Graham, Sisson, Davie, Hughes and 
Th«y in ; - -not. ' pfMuwMrifr- : 
■boa but they rcorwltilj are ntrt Very 
EOpd, and oh.l, tbdy arc dull; 
Andrew Waterman's essay on Geof- 
itey Hilj is so ' vilely written that 
Ihe general reader is likely to find 
Iifinself wondering whether he has 
npt accidentally strayed into the 
wrong book. 

I Much of Hill's poeiry -is reli- . 
Igious. but if less ■ amenable .. to 

■ my . explication _ than, sav. the- 

■ «ter R. S. /Thomas's religious 
poetry, this is precisely because 
Hill , gives complex .spiritual 

: experience and questioning reso-. 
rtanr realization, where Thomas's; 
poems, spending most of- their 
time telling us what they are oil. 
about -Instead .of getting on with 
'being Jr, fall towards ■ the' mere 1 
higher prattle of the meta- 
'physically worried man. .... 

J’jtav, Jifce F.Jiot v.irh PryfrOct, 
(Geromion, Tiresias,. Hill maiks . 
m re ranee wirb nursortee discrete 
fr^su the authorial identity i; King . 


O-ffu, or in (liar oblique fiction 

“ The Sonubo'ik of' Sebastian 

Arrurrez” what Hill’s notes tell 

us is an "aprocr.vpli.il Spun ish 

poet 

Reading sentences such «s those, 
one wonders whether prose should 
nor he ut least us well written as 
poetry. 

What are we left with ? In the 
first place, excellent essays on Timm 
Guini and Charles Tomlinson by. 
respectively, Clive Wilmor mid 
Michael Kirkiiam. In the past 
decade a con side! able amount has 
bfeen written about both poets, 
but these two essays are Ideal 
in t ro tin cl ions : lucid. iiuelJigeur. 

and above all cup-tbie of making 
tlte poems discussed seem won It 
discussing. There is also n note 
by Thom Cumi on Dick Davis's 
lii the Distance which is perfect 
of its kind. I do not see how any- 
one could read it without immedi- 
ately wanting to buy Davis’s 
volume,. 

Davis Is a young pact. So are 
Craig Rflinc, Tom Paulin and 
Andrew Motion, and Blake Morrison 
pays particular at lent ion to all 
three in his essay “ Young Poets in 
ihe 1970s”. Since Motion is the 
only -one- of these included in the- 
ant no logy, the general reader will 
no doubt wish to check his view 
against Mur Hi ton’s by turn lug to 
the bnck of the book, lie may, how- 
ever, feel somewhut alarmed by the 
i ci ins of Morrison’s praise. Motion’s 
11 is, of course, a twilight world . . . 
Whatever lie secs nr lunches Is dis- 
solved before him". It sounds ii bit 
like Theodore Wrulislaw in crepe- 
soles. And it is : 

The inland docks 

cunt ain . tlieir waste of sky,' nnd 

lumps 

bIoiir the Humber illustrate a map 
I cannot recognise us home tonight. 
Though will, in time. I watch you 
vunish on the lust train south, 
through districts no one visits. 

Motion takes a good deal front 
Edward Thomas and Larkin— far 
too rtuth In fact-*but- the echoes 
serve to remind one iltnr, after nil, 
both those poets are much tougher, 
more resilient, tlmu he is. And 
reuding these lines from "Hull 
raragnn ”, with tlieir exquisito hut 
essentially irim cadences, tlieir 
carefully plumed properties (it 
would be a " waste" of sky) and 
the In guh riii ti«n ess of "vanish on 
the Inst train south’* I nml that 
there sounds irresistibly in my head 
»ho words Byron growled ni. Turn 
Moore : Don’t be so dimmed 

poetical”. 

Morrison remarks of Craig Rat no 
that I here is " in sonic quarters 
strong resistance " in his work. Ono 
ot those quarters is very obviously 
occupied^ by Peter (ones and 
Michael Schmidt. In their introduc- 


anu jonn Carey. "Against the 
general poetic gloom of our best 
writers, a game rather than a 
game’ appeals to some critics. It 
alleviates the tedium of the severe 
witness of such writers as Larkin, 
" av j®» Thomas, or tlte serious levitv 
of Graham.” There are confusions 
here. The editors imply that Baylev 
and Carey prefer Rame to the other 
peels they mention. I am not aware 
that this is so, but even if it is, it 


is hardly Ruble's fault. Moreover 
" gene m l poetic gloom " is u heavy 
loading of terms, and suggests that 
a |)ar;icuhir kind of cultural cun* 
servo i ism must lie the truth of the 
matter. If Koine won’t endorse 
apocalypse then he is clearly no 
good. Bui un.vwny, the chief spokes- 
man for this gloom appears to lie 
C. N. Sisson, who according to John 
Pilling h«s an " unsparing aware- 
ness of cultural malaise ". Yet in his 
own essay Sisson attacks Larkin for 
helping the ilia Ini sc forward. I 
think that one ought m object 
pretty strongly to his particular 
*• unsparing awareness ”, by the 
way, but it is hardly necessary tp 
do so in order to see that this' 
objection to Craig Rome's work 
L'omc.s out of n very muddled ideo- 
logical position. 

A second criticism of Raine is that 
his metaphoric dazzle dims our 
vision rather than, as Morrison 
claims, helping us to see. "What 
we are supposed to sec becomes 
more remote : when a gardener 
stands * tired as a teapot do we 
see gardener, teapot, nr sonic steam 
let off by the connection?” I 
grant Chat this is not one of Ra'i tic's 
most distinguished comparisons, but 
It surely requires nn grant effort to 
realize that he is asking us to moke 
a connection between the way the 
gardener stands and the wuy a tea- 
pot handle and spout arc shaped ; 
and that ho transfers the epithet 
fro ip one to the other in order to 
Hlert us to the actuality ' of those 
shapes. To ask for more is to nsli 
for what words cuiiIhu give. " The 
lion's ferocious chrysanthemum 
head " camior be ns precise as a 
lion's head painted by l.c Douanier 
Rousseau- Bill it is nn odd render 
who cannot experience n delighted 
recognition at the best of Marianne 
Moore’s images, and an odd one 
who fuils to see the wit and justice 
til the best of Koine's. 

The third criticism hns more sub- 
stance, though It’s over-stuted. It 
is that Raine. and Christopher Reid, 
with whom he’s often linked, luck 
prosodic skills. "Interest in and 
understanding of prosody have dot 
characterised Hie 1970s.’’ Agreed, 
nnd agreed a I mi that teachers of 
poetry usually haven't the faintest 
Idea of how u poem should sound; 
Not long ago I heard a young man 
li-om Cambridge lecturing on 
liurtly s poetry, nnd Ids attempt to 
'■«“<* Il-Mok Into My Glass'* was 
rather like what l imagine a con- 
crcic mixer would sound like If it 
tried to sing madrigals. It is sham- 
ing that students m nil levels can 
write uppa really competent critical 
essays on poems, and yet simply 
can t begin to hear what the poems 
are about. I take it that this is 
want Jonos and Schmidt mean when 
they say that "the market for 
teachable poetry is the readiest 
one , meaning by " teachable " « ihe 
well-made poem ’ with a discus- 
sable or teasing image struct tiro, 
dramatic progression nnd climax, 
■paraphrasabie meaning und thematic 
relevance"*. The trouble is that 
nearly all poems con he taught in 
this way, including the greatest, 
if cultural conservatism means re- 
directing attention towards prosody 
“ton I unt all for it. But for Jones 
u Schmidt it means much more 
than that, and hcio their polemic 
won t do. 

They wish to argue that the 1970s 
lacked defining and unifying 


social issues with ' imaginative con- 
tent ' and as evidence of this they 
cite George Steiner's eitd-of-decado 
coil I on I inn that now “even i lies 
young have the Mining intuit inn that 
every hope goes wrung ”. 

Why did wo Id ourselves be 
seduced by the gruur dreams ? 
They were, I think, cnni'iiinusly 
creative ' mistakes, ennrniouhly 
creative fantasies. What really 
scares me at the moment is: how 
du we operate whilom .such win- 
dows ? What happens when there 
is the ins i gin or ihe conviction 
or the instinct that, whatever you 
do, you’ll get it wrong ? 

The implication behind all this is 
l liar, in the cdilojV words. “ ho- 
p-ay ed by the forward dreams of 
ideology", young poets "sec out to 
explore thut betrayal Hence the 
predominance duimg the decade ot 
poetry of an elegiac lone, which 
speaks for a community nr place, 
apd hence also the fact iliut 
the poet who goes bnck to the 
time before we went to sleep and 
• seeks there the source of tlte 
dream can help to clarify, if not 
allevinte, our situation. His poem 
may be an imaginative analysis 
and a kind of exorcism. During 
the trip into the past, he may 
release old, and serviceable pro- 
sodic Skills, rediscover n now 
neglected " nature ” as Robert 
Wells and Dick Davis have done. 
There is much more here than 
can be argued with in u review, 
but a few points need to be made. 
What exactly were those enorm- 
ously creative mistakes, thuse great 
dreams? Steiner’s journalisin' gen- 
eralizations don’t allow of an 
answer, but they sound suspiciously 
like the 1960s hippie-style pipe- 
dreams of pcucc and love, which 
can hardly be thought of us crealivo 
nr all. Such dreams aren’t in uny 
sense ideological, and although 
ideology implies vision, it is Inillt 
out of kinds of hard thought and 
considered intellectual commitment 
that have nothing in do with 
Slot tier's frivolity. I don't deny ihut 
ideology cun bo adopted us a 
fashionable mode, but ideas, real 
ideas, do not make their appear- 
ance and disappearatu-e merely to 
satisfy the sliuptng whims ( ,f trend- 
sputters ; nnd to pretend tli.il they 
do is to become u tie tub -mm tor 
yours olf (a chnrgo which British 
Poetry Since 1070 can’t altogether 
avoid). 

It is therefore quite wrong to sny 
that young poets during the 1970s 
were betrayed by the forward 
dreams of ideology, because 
betrayal requires a commitment 
which ihnsu poets surely never bad. 
True, Steiner imputes it to himself. 

" Why did we let ourselves be 
seduced by the great dreams 7 " But 
to be blunt, if you put it like that 
you have no conception of what’s 
at issue. And I think the same may 
well be true of those young poets 
whom the editors mention, for 
whom "a trip into the pust’* is in 
fact precisely a fnshion.-tblu ideo- 
logy, and therefore u tmigrammu- 
lically shallow one. This become 
clear if we look at Robert Wells's 
" The Axchandlc ”, which is 
included in the anthology. 

Calling my eyes back from the sea 
— With adoration I watched lUo 
horizon lift 

Above the headlands, for up against 
ihe shy— 


A Pact with Sullen Death 


GJ early the song tbfll have to wait ’ 

Until the time when everything is serious . 
Martyrs of fixed eye, with a special sigh. 

Set down their goads. The skies have endured 

Tqo long to be blasted into perdition this wan. 
And they fall, awash with blood and flowers. 
In the dream next door they are still changing. 
And the wakening changes too, into life . , 


JjifcfGie crtfcklc o] artillery f ire In the outer suburbs 
A nd I was going to > wish that you too there the" 1'* 

In the' novel told in the first person. that 

This breathy wait trig is, that we could crash thro ugh 

The sobbing underbrush to the laughter that is under the ground 

Since anyone can. watt. , We have on ly to begin on lime. 


And looking instead for a hum,, 

1-ven at this distance, to 

I noticed the nxe where ]j jjj^ 

-limy the balanced ashwo'odfei 
Wus ,,,4L ‘ il hmb with its 
. , , shaped to 

An arm graceful und corit&a 
j, . . . . hillside labor 

Evidencing the generations of S 
The impulse tlivt fuels this 
presumably one in which jK 
opposes ihe desire for jclf-annife 
mg ideality to a "human tobf 
which will "hold mo back" y» 
the uneasy tone nf that ph raif 9n d 
of the word “ adoration". 
a very self-conscious awareneK 
this almost Slielleyan desire it i 
1,1 ere pose, is not any sort o[ fek 
com nit intent. And is not, HetiS 
deser ptton of the axehaodle u 

’• u A 1 ! H™ synceful and. c«uii 
with hillside labour’* a. piece ef 
programmatic " medievalhing* » 
expression of that ideolbgittl'lat 
that runs at least as far back u 
Ruskin on the Nature of Goifaie, 
und whose unexamined literantra 
and sentimentality in Welta'i cut 
become the more noticeable vftu 
one considers that the arm \i.m 
posed to be shaped by the f’-bindi 1 
that swing it ? (“ What tveifetn 
posed to see becomes more re- 
mote.” } Ono lias only to thinitf 
Frnst’a " Mowing" to realist br 
fact u ions ami cfichd-riddea WiSrt 
kind of pnein Is. And nresuanMj 
the editni'x four us rinicn, fotui 
else should they surround the wri 
nature with quotation murks? 

. One other essay deserves 
tion. In ’* Hnglish and Araeriui 
in * Bi-iggflaits ' ”, Donald. Dsric 
argues persuasively far the import- 
ance of Basil Bunting’s poem, W 
especially for Burning's objecthirt. 
concern with M ramming Mi ndi 
so hurtl, one nn |hu heel of iheoiht 
fobject ou verb on subject), tk 
no interstices arc left tm# 
which Ills eye on the thing iok 
said can be deflected toward! the 
reader, the net soil he i* mini if 
to ”, Bur this argument it part ®! 
a sti angi! polemic tigaiim uww 
poets, why are accused of paying 
altogether luo much attention to 
their readers. This is how Dam 
puts the matter. 

The sad fact Is that E°8»“ 
readers of cmiieniporary P®« r J 
- few as they are, and perMp* 
JtiRt because t Itey tiro -so wr- 
it live gor used lo being cajole® 


just m cause 11117 mi- >» **■ , 
nave gor used being cajoieo 
and coaxed, 11 1 ull event* «tw- 
loiuly attended to by their po«r 
Teach era in lingllJi classroon* 
have (or years now P® rslH<) ” 
schonl-cliildrcn nnd siudenti to 
conceivo of the reading « ‘ 
poem as responding to n^P 
ihut the poet, on this sl ! 0,, “* 
debased iutu a rhetorician, u.W] 
nosed ly nr every point adminjn^ 
ing to them. And according 
Knfflisit readers have takj» 
their bosoms a poet hke m* 
John Berryman. ... 

This is a deeply unsatisfacior? 

Of proccetling. What avtdence 
Daviu that readers are used It® 1 w * 
"attended to" by tlwr 
that teachers bchnvc m the 
claims? And is it not odd I 
always supposing they 
gtully of finding what n 
poem t" supposedly ‘ 

10 them since according » tfae 
H m in the jmem or at fcjj 1 wh0 
work of tho'io English P®® .w 
" sedulously " attend 10 £ 0g . 

, readers ? And who ■ rr i^jng iq 
iish poets ? Borrpm^gSS » 
Davie. Bui then he is ^English 
Davie has in cl*«n .V 1 * 1 * 
readers linve taken bo* jj 

bosoms, which if my c *f c Sr from 

anyrhing to go bv i* as 
the truth as it may De - ,.j 


John Ashbery 




tlte truth as tt nw> 

I draw atwnilop w j 0 tii 
argument because «l |J a * r ,hir 
Davie's strongly-urged but * , ji 
deugarou* endorsement f 

ohjectlvist’s " determmatiort Wy, 
the reader down in siw. by" >5 
him realise that J'jJjSoder 
were a bystander'^ A to* 
a person, present b '* 1 i^.ciwear 1 
and indeed the no ,H n rr ? ^* S ca sijil 
preceded by the adj^tiv 
Tba casual bystander is s(rf 
■who comes qpon# fjf'g long 
quarrel, observes it t° V s svti 
he, pleases and mndiHi)* 
lie may have '.under-‘>toofl . a 
nothing & Uat Jie - 

si?? v- 59 J?stf; 
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Sensuality from the start 


By Charles Rycroft 


rheir being " iiuerfercd with " by 
relatives, family friends and neigh- 
hours. Nor have they assimilated 
the Fuct that children not infre- 


-OM O’CABROM. : 

•aedophilia 
rhe Radical Cuse 


rtucmly col hi borate willingly in 
theii own mulestntion ; the forensic 
Ike nil u re distinguishes between 
“ accidental ” and " participant " 
victims. 


80ni>. Peior Owen. E14.9£>. 
7206 05-16 6 


IORTON 8CIIAT7.MAN : 
he Story of Ruth 
Ofiiin Duckworth. E6.95. 
7 \k 1504 1 


The word '• paedophilia” was intro- 
5„«d into the psychiatric literature 
£, W early years of tins century 
h v Krafft-Ebing to describe those 
chkd molesters who are drawn to 
children not in consequence of de- 
gtnerated morality or phystca lni- 
Mteuce but rather by a morbid dis- 
position, a psychosexual perversion, 
which mav at present be named 
paedophilia erotica.” In Krafft- 
Ebing’s opinion paedophiles com- 
prised only a small minority of those 
charged with sexual offences against 
children, the large majority being 
cases of " acquired mental weak- 
ness ", resulting from senile demen- 
tia, brain damage, epilepsy, syphilis, 
etc. He seems, however, to have been 
wrong about this — or perhaps times 
have changed — since more recent 
studies suggest that the vast major- 


Hnwevcr, in spite of the fuct that 
professionals concerned with 
offences against children- know that 
the facts of the matter are not as 
hoi- ren druis as the popular imagina- 
tion believes, no one until recently 
would huve questioned the assump- 
tion that paedophilic propensities 
are in some important sense morbid 
and perverse or that the sexual 
attentions of adults are harmful to 
children — and thm, therefore, legis- 
lation to protect children from 
them is necessary. But since 1974, 
when the Paedophile Information 
Exchange was founded and, more 
particularly, now that Tom 
O'Carroll, its chairperson, has pub- 
lished his defence of paedophilia, 
it has become necessary to try to 
take seriously, even if only for a 
moment, the idea that paedophiles 
are an oppi-essod minority whose 
activities should be unconfined, 
both for their own sakes and for 
that of the children they wish to 
pleasure. 


The word " paedophilia w has, 
O'C un-oil says, become " a crusad- 


were true that the orgasms of child- 
ren were always mniiifesmtintis of 
joie da vivre and never symptoms 
of Inaeliness and tension, and that 
the orgasms of children and of 
adults were similar, insiead of dif- 
fering as they do in vigour, fecliug- 
tono und productivity, then perhaps 
there would be something to he said 
for Mr Carroll’s arguments. He 
quotes with approvul the Child’s 
Scxuul Bill of Rights formulated 
by the Childhood Sensuality Circle 
of America which proclaims, among 
othor things, that children have 
u natural, inalienable right to 
receive contraceptive aias for 
intercourse with their parents, 
siblings “ or other responsible 
adult or child ", but he argue*, 
albeir apologetically, in favour of 
the > conservative prnpusiiiou that 
boys and girls below the age of 
twelve are not yet ready to give 
informed consent to penetration. It 
seems to me thut Mr O' Carrol! con- 
sistently ignores two very simple 
truths ; that philia may mask pho- 
bia, so that love of children may 
conceal fear of adults, and that 
there would be no need for laws or 
restraints of any kind if human 
beings were always benevolent, 
responsible, and wise. The tragedy 
is that they are not. 

Perhaps Mr O’C* noil should rend 
Morton Sell ataman's The Story of 
Ruth , which describes some of Hie 


really be seeing something, while 
it was Hie patient, Ruth, who 
took the com mo n -sense, orthodox 
psychintrlc view that, since she was 
seeing things that weren't there, 
she must be go ing ci-uzy. This 
curious reversal of received roles 
and assumptions is responsible for 
the somewhut creepy sense of 
suspense that permeates the book 
and makes it compulsive reading. 
Until nearly the end it remains just 
possible that Dr Sclintzmau will 
think up sonic ingenious test that 
will convince him and perhaps his 
readers that Ruth wns indeed seeing 
things that were there but others 
couldn't see, and we share his 
disappointment when ho has to 
accept that her apparitions can nut 
be anything more than her own 
mutual imagery perceived with ex- 
ceptional Intensity and clarity. 


claims t<« have been when he first 
met Ruth. But it makes a hettei- 
story to describe Ruth's abreactions 
of iter numerous childhood trau- 
mata, during which she reverted m 
childish speech und sjxiku in the 
present tense, os though they were 
rare, undocumented phenomena,, 
than to make it clear that every 
psychiatrist has read about thorn 
and every psychotherapist- encoun- 
ters them occasionally. (The first 
patient to abreact in this way in my 
presence sensed my unfnmiliarity 


with the phenomenon and stopped 
for a moment to assure me, in nor 
adult voice, that she would return 
to normal before the end of the 
session.) 


Ruth also had the capneity to act 


(or revert to) any ago that Dr 
Scbetzinan asked her to. This 


In a revealing aside Dr Schatzmau 
writes : “ As a child I sometimes folt 
white walking alone in the woods 
that 1 was in a place where no 
human being had ever been before 
... I wondered now if anyone 
besides Ruth and me [sic] had ever 
traversed the same ground we were 
now treading upon." Ruth and he 
seem to have done their best to 


phenomenon, gift, symptom— the 
learned literature calls it 1r hypnotic 
age regression ” — Is responsible for 
some or the liveliest passages in the 


explore Virgin territory, and it is,- 
I suppose, just possible that Ruth 


ing badge of identity for those 
whom the term had been 
designed to oppress”. His reason- 
ing scorns to run as follows: (1) 
Sexual activity is pleasurable, harm- 
less und conducive of happiness and 
should, therefore, be encouraged. 
(2) Children, even infants, are cap- 
able nf orgasm, and should, there- 
fore, huve thorn. (3) Puberty is not 


itv of persons charged with sexual 
offences, against children arc physi- 
cally healthy young and 1 middle-aged 


men who correspond more or less 
to Krafft-EbingN picture of pacdo- 
phitia erotica. The relevant statisti- 
cal data about the age-incidence, 
IntoIHgenca, education, family back- 
ground, marital status, psychiatric 
diagnosis, etc, of men convicted of 
sexual offences aguinst children in 
the United States, Canada, and the 
United- Kingdom can bfe found in 
Pirt B of Mohr J. W. et al's 
Pedophilia and Exhibitionism 
(19m), a source book which will, 
oioit emphatically, not be outduted 
W font 0'CaiToH’s Paedophilia: 
The Radical Case. 


effects on one ten-year-old girl of 
her father claiming from her hi« 
“natural, inalienable right” t<o 


sexual fulfilment. But incestuous, 
paedophilic rape is only one, and 
perhaps not rhe most important, 
feature of the curious story Dr 
Schatzman has to tell. It begins, 


is the first psychiatric patient ever 
to hallucinate her psychiatrist on 
his instructions and in his presence 
and then persuade the -two of them 
to exchange seats, and that Dr 
Schatzman is the first psychiatrist 
over to exchange scots with him- 
self, But I wouldn't bo too suro. 
Morton Prince in his The Dissocla- 


some of the liveliest passages in the 
book. Dr Schatzman arranged for 
the present, the fifteen -year-old and 
the ten-year-old Ruth 10 be sub- 
jected to a battery of psychological 
teats and was present while they 
wero being given. The flfteen-ycar- 
old Ruth, who In her own words 
was “smart but not educated " and 
came from the wrong side of the 


tracks, was engagingly pert and 
cheeky in a way that she could not 


have afforded to be when as a teen- 
ager In care she had really been af 


agor in care she had really been af 
the mercy of decisions made by 
psychiatrists, psychologists and. 


social workers. 


rather like a game of consequences, 
with off-beat American psychiatrist, 
Dr Morton Schatzman, meeting hal- 
lucinating American niother-of- 
three, Ruth, in his office in North 
London, England. She feared that 
she was going crazy, as she was 
seeing images everywhere of her 
feared, hated father. He realized 
Immediately that he was encounter- 
ing something quite outside his 
experiancc ; “ Never before had I 
met or even heard of anyone whose 
coiitial problem wins netseciition by 
uii apparition " nml lie " wondered 
if the invisibility to other people of 


uu event of crucial importance. (4) 
SuxiirI deviations from the normal 


fCi'atfr-EJiins’fi lurid picture of 
the typical child molester still, 
however, sur vivos in populnr folk- 


.uitivw iu [lupuuir (oik* 

tore, and uninformed pit rents still 
.f 1 10 “verwituoio the risk thut 

Midlb fill 1.1..^ in a. . a 


-I , — - IIIU IIBIV UIUV 

tlieir children will bo raped or 
murdered by mud, dirty, old slrott- 


— iiinu, miry, mo miuu- 

eerj and tu under estimate llmt of 


Sexual deviations from the normal 
are not perversions of development 
hut mere idiosyncrasies ; homo- 
sexuals and pncdophiles have, there- 
fore, the same right to sexual ful- 
filment as do heterosexuals, and 
legislation restricting their activities 
is analogous to racial discrlmina- 
ton. (5) Tito intuitive conviction of 
pnodophilca that tlieir foolings to- 
wards immature children nro warm 
nnd lioiieviilrni Is sclf-nuthcutieiitiiig 
und tloes not require critical scru- 
tiny, but the "gut-reactions” (his 
till ruse) of those who aro repelled 
by pucdophlliu aro mere prejudice. 

Of course, if it were true thut 
suxuul activity la always harmless, 
n I woy s conducive to happiness, if it 


tion of a Personality describes 
equally unlikely multiple inter- 
actions between himself and the 


actions between himself and the 
various Sally Beauchumps. 

When a psychiatrist, writes a story 


for the general public, not a case 
history for his colleagues, he is, I 
suppose, entitled to be disingenu- 
ous for the sake of the story. I find 


suppose, entitled to be disiitgemt- 


it hard to believe that Dr Schatz- 
man had never even heard of any- 
one being persecuted by an appari- 
tion or that ha whs really quite as 
unfamiliar with the literature on 
hysteria, trail mu tic neurosis, hyp- 
noRis-uiul multiple pci-Konnlity as he 


Finally, it must be reported that 
Dr Sc hatsman’s treatment of Ruth, 
was both wildly unconventional mid 
highly successful. He taught her to 
stand up to and dismiss unpleasant 
apparitions and to conjure up plea- 
sant ones, and converted her dis- 
tressing symptom into an enjoynble 
talent. When Dr Schatzman last 
contacted her, she told him that 
her apparitions were " just enter-, 
talnment for me now. I play with 
them". A peculiar though happy 
outcome, which pi- Schatzman finds 


them". A peculiar though huppy 
outcome, which pr Schatzman finds 
as puzzling as his readers will. 
Could it, one wonders, have any- 
thing to do with transference ? I« 
such cuses it usually dues. 


what she had been seeing neces- 
sarily meant that nothing was 
there.” 

In othor words. It was the psy- 
chiatrist, Pr Schatzman, who took 
serin u sly tho ideu thut sho might 


Living to the last 


By Nosta Roberts 


1 OS QlAllY mu VICTOR ZOR/.A 1 

A Way to Die 

?JPP. Andrd Deutsch. £5.95. 
“233 97355 9 


between four and fivo hundred 
hospices In various parts of the 
world, thirty or forty of thorn In 
Britain. Tliis book describes with' 
great honesty and i in mod lacy tho 
lust eight days in tho life of ono 
of them. “ Morbid ” Is the lost word 
which ono would apply to it. 


hud hud moments of undorstandublo 
nngor. Now old tons In ns wero recog- 
nized nnd resolved. Jane, colm and 
hiippy — “This is a good pluco”, sho 


Historical landmarks^ 
from Columbia 

ELIE HALEVY 


repented many times — was nble to 
help her father to realize that his 
own feur of death, rooted in a 
peculiarly testing wartime experi- 
ence, was the reason for his inability 
to accept her own dying. Her mother 
found a peace that made her remem- 
ber her daughter’s gentle relin- 
quishing of life as a beautiful rather 
than a tearful thing. 


Materialistic societies find the ultl- 
realities hard to cope with, 
mere are few bettor illustrations of 
truth than the place which our 
flwn culture accords tb “ eloquent. 

and mighty Death”. Ritual 
"wurning Is virtually extinct, tho 
MrMved, all too often, are seen as 
" embarrassment. Medical ecienca 
|»r*ortns prodigies for the critically 
"U ,*t turns its back ou the dying. 


Rosemary and Victor Zona's 
daughter, Jane, was twenty-five 
when she learnt that she had cancer 
and that she had not more than six 
months to live fin fact she had five). 
There had already been operations 
and periods of hospital treatment* 
to which she had reacted badly — 
tiie apparently arbitrary authoritar- 


ianism of a hospital ward comes 
hard to a generation for whom Indi- 
vidual liberty is so much an article 
of faith that they resent even rules 
which are necessary for the smooth 
running of a community. Now her 
parents were determined that she 

_i .'h Iftui'rtif Stiff 


fc was the plight of those for 
j; nothing more can be done 
hwJl 1 ® liave weeks, dr even 
iq« ** s . ®head of them, which, In 
inspired Dr (now Dame) 
ib^ri S * un *^ to found in London 
th.ii 1 hospice for the care of 
cal St Christopher’s, medf- 

scieace was devoted to the con- 

a of physical pain and the 

Its nf m nn ,~i .r r .1 


To say that A Way . to Die is the 
story not of a tragedy but of a 
triumph is to convey something of 
Hie achievement of the hospices. 
Readers will find in jt suggestions 
on how they can help the move- 
ment: the authors are making a 
contribution from their royalties 
towards the endowment of a uulver- 


Ef-IE HALEVY 
An Intellectual Biography 
Myrna Chase. Illuminates the 
genius behind such towering 
works as the six-volume History 
of the English People in the Nine- 
teenth Century and the contro- 
versial Era or Tyrannies. $22.75 

UNCERTAIN YEARS 
Chinesa-Americaii Relations/ 
1947-1950 


m m 
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should die at home, in loving and 
familiar surroundings. Hie Jurnm 
nursing service would help and they 
had a family doctor whose quality 
may be judged bv his rosponse to 
Jane's raising tho question of 
suicide. It was not horrified dis- 


,$lty ?ha|r in hospice studies. .Mean- 
while some of chose who yrork In 


approval but a serious: “If you do 
that, then I shall know that I have 
failed you.” They could not foresee 
that the illness would take so swift 
and agonizing a form — the last. It 
should be said, was exceptional— 
that home care soon became 
impossible. 


lUc . pfootal pain, that of faml- 

Ouisfa 88 tbat °* the psdie nts> 


Ouuij I?, 1 * ** that of the patients, 
learii. Victorian fiction the period 
bod* Ti.! 1 ** l ,° t* 16 death of somc- 
b y ^ hfeloved is seldom illumined 
oftftn . ip’Ruil sunset glow ; more 
Suilt flr * torn by fear and 

Drinr.!!i .^senttnenc. The guiding 
wf* * 3 ®^ | li 1 <l the efforts of the 
Patien* i l l m Portttuce of each. 
' lereH human being. They mal- 

last moment of their 


YWIIIV. UA WlWUVi TTBII# 

..our hospitals might take to heart 
certairii elementary precepts which 
ore part of the othos of the hospices 
— that nothing should be done to a 
patient without previous explana- 
tion, that “ pain is what the patient 
says he feels ”, that nurses and 
doctors should always talk to, never 
at or about a patient, even when the 
patient is apparently unconscious. 
When tihev are involved in the more 


richs, eds. "This richly docu- 
mented set of original essays... 
will bs a point of departure for 
years to come" ; 
—Thomas Q. Patterson, 

Univ. of Connecticut. 

Studies of the EasMan Institute. . 
$22.75 


TT lien uiioy v *ii w iiitdu «ss tuu muiu 

spectacular departments 'of medi- 
cine, even quite nice people are 


At the hospice the continuous, 
dehumanizing pain f was brought 


liable to forget such basics, , 


dehumanizing pain .was orvusm. 
under control during the first 

- after that a wholly 


ru 7 •ilTJillDJIl Ul LJJCll 

w ? re helped to live, 
endure, "uhtil Chat 


” op k of « nL ■ T ^ “““ 

tor. «nii « c "t»*«plier*s, and doc- 

l>, Sed d riJVlf ses by her have 

ofTtibe -mnJ 1> * rt "S expansion 
* -movement. Today there «re 


unucr i-wmiui . ,,r , 

Six hours: after that a wholly 
considerate and understand] to S ■en- 
vironment was able to do Jfaigj** 
Jane, who was clearly an endearing 
is wall as an Intalllgant and Mealta 
tic young woman, could also tie a 
difficult one, even when she was 
well. Her adolescence, which sho 
had not wholly outgrpwn. had been 
a period of conflict with her fndiw » 
during the earlier dWjJJg 


MELI MEDICI FILI MARTINI 1 *’ — 
the nqme of the first known British 
medical practitioner, Melus son of 


A HISTORY OF BRAZIL 
2nd Edition 

E. Bradford Burns, "Deserves 
a place on the shelf of any 
student of.Latln American 
history ’— American Historical 
Review. "Destined to become 
a standard l^Ubrary Journal. 
$42.75; $13.00 paper 

THE POLITICS 
OF GENOCIDE 
The Holocaust In Hungary 


REPARATION IN 
WORLD POLITICS 
Franca and European 
Economic Diplomacy, 
1916-1923 

Marc Trachtenberg. An Important 
reconsideration ot the post- 
World War \ diplomatic strug- 
gles that ultimately paved tho 
way for Germany's resurgence 
as ihe dominant power In 
Europe. $32.50 


SIR SAYYfE! 

AHMAD KHAN . : . 
and Muslim Modernization In 
India and Pakistan 


Martinus, appears on a.fifih/slxth 
century tombstone now in the parlsii 


Randolph L Brahsm. A sho 
deflnttive .history of lha sy 


Hafm Malik, A brilliant study of 
the influential Muslim Journalist 


churchyard of Llangian In Llyn, pic- 
tured in fhe recently published A 
Doctor for the People; 2,000 years 


of general practice in Britain, by 
John 1 Cult ' (145pp, Update ‘ Books. 
£13.50, 0 906141 29 X). Gpnecously 
illustrated, this book traces the 
1 ‘development of medical practice 
. from the Drpids tri the foundation 
- tif The .National. Health' Service.' 


Cule ' (145pp, Update ‘ Books. 
, 0 906141 29 X). Generously 


SK sh. had ladted^r^^ 

iwtlt |wSrb»fs.' “Id they, ih their turh. 


definitive .history of tha system- 
atic destruction of Hungarian 
Jewry during World War IL 
'two-volume set, $78.00 


Iho influential Muslim Journalist ' 
who sought to revitalize India's 
Muslim community In the 19tti 
century by the introduction of i 
Western Ideas. $32.50 . 


illustrated, this book traces tlte 
‘development of medical practice 
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An interview with 
Francis Bacon 


This inlcrview is exirncied from die 
new, gi'eally en (urged, up-dated 
and rc-designed edition of Inter- 
views with Francis /Incan by David 
Sylvester, to be published by 
Thames and Hudson in paperback 
on November 2*1, at L 4.913. 

DS You've been (minting u lot of 
self-portrait';. Though you said you 
weren't going to do nny more, in 
fact you've done more than ever, 

FK Exactly. It’s just expediency: 
there wasn't nny one else around to 
paint. 

* DS It’s not that you've become 
more involved in t lie problem of 
doing self- pur tru its ? 

FB No. 

DS in doing them do you us a 
photographs? Do you look in the 
mi vi or ? 

FB I look at myself in the mirror 
and I look at photographs of myself 
as well. 

DS If you're using photographs, 
you could use photographs of some- 
one else, 

FB I could. That's true. 

DS You haven't done nny heads of 
George lately? 

FB No. It's always more difficult 
— or seems more difficult to me— to 
do heads of people who are dead. 

DS Yes. 

FB T don't know that it does make 
much difference really whether one 
paints things of people who are 
dead or Rlive- I mean, if you don't 
ileed the model before you. . . . 
But the thing is, painting myself Is 
really expediency because, well, I 
was there, and f just hadn't got 
anybody else at that time to paint. 
As you say, t could paint from 
phoiogrnphs. But sometimes one 
needs to see the person, also, while 
one's painting. 

DS And you've done so, of course. 

1 suddenly realize that, when you 
were doing portraits from phoio- 

C taphs of Isabel (Kawsthornel or 
ucinii | Freud | or HoiiricttR 
IMornuRl, they were around a great 
deal, weren't they? * * 

FB Yes, they wore. But I suppose 
! see really fewer and fewer people. 

I think one temls to du that with 
nee, 

DS So. ulthough you weren't 
actually (minting from ilieni, vtiu 
might have seen them the night 
before, mul thut would have made 
the memory of them vivid again. It 
•ill suggests that, really, the photo- 
graphs are much less important 
ihun your memory of how people 
are. 

KB Well, yea. I suppose yes mid 
no. Because I'm nlvmys hoping to 
tfefm*.Ti popple into nppoai’aitce ; 1 
cant paint them literally. For 
iiisinnco. I think that,, of those (wo 
pnimingR of Michel Leiris, the one 


f did which is less literally like 
turn is in fuct more pmgmuUly like 
li'in. What is curious ubuut rluit 
paiiicular one of Michel is lit, it it 
dues luok mure like him mul yet, if 
you think about Michel's bead, it’s 
rather globular, in fact, ami this is 
long and narrow. So that one 
doesn't know whar makes one thing 
seem more real than unrulier. I 
rejiliy wanted these pnrtraits of 
Michel in look like him : there's no 

C nine in doing a portrait of sninc- 
ody if you're not going to nuike it 
look like him. But, being rather 
long and thin, that head in fact has 
iioilii-ig to do with what' Michel's 
head is really like, and yet it looks 
more like him. At least I think it 
looks more like him. But that is 
alwuy* one of the things in paint- 
ing that is really impossible to 
explain. And 1 would like to make 
nty pictures more and more 
artificial, more Hitd more what is 
called distorted — well, certainly 
more and more artificial. For in- 
stance, in a painting I'm trying to 
do of a beach and a wave breaking 
on it, I feel that the only possibility* 
of doing it will be to put the beach 
and the wave on a kind of struc- 
ture which will show them so that 
you take them out of their position, 
as it were, and re-inake the wave 
and a piece of the beach in a very 
artificial structure. In tills paint- 
ing. I have been trying to make the 
structure and then hope chance will 
thiow down the beach and the wave 
fur n.e. Rut I just hope lhat this 
painting, no matter how artificial 
it is. will be like a wavo breaking 
on n seashore. 

DS You want to mnko it like ? 

FB I wunc to make it like but I 
don't know how in make it like. 

DS But you're sure that you can 
only make it like in a very’ oblique 
way ? 

FB Yes. That I’m sure of. Other- 
wise. I’d just dn one more picture 
of a sen and a seashore. 

DS Wlmt will mukc it something 
that Isn’t hist uitu more picture ? 
FB Only if 1 can take it fur enough 
nivny from being unnihor picture, if 
I cun ell- vuie, iK it were, the shore 
and the wave— almost cut it out as 
a fragment and elevate it within the 
wild In picture sn that it looks so 
artificial and yel so much more mul 
than if it were u painting of tlio sea 
breaking mi the snore. 

DS You’re warning it to look both 
real and artificial ? 

FB Ye*. 

DS You’re looking for n certain 
un expect edit ess ? You’re wauling to 
surprise your self too ? 

FB Naturally. What else would you 

f io on painiing for ? 

IS And what’s the .surprise ? Thai 
the more artificial the thing gets, 
the more like it gctB. * 


FB Yes. The more artificial you 
cuu make it, the grimier chance 
you've gut of its looking real. 

DS Now, it's clear that in any art 
there’s a mixture of intention mul 
what lakes the nrtisl by surprise. 

FB Yes. Wilburn I lie intention, he's 
not going tu start at all. 

DS Whar you seem to say is that in 
your own case surprise lakes over 
i'roni in ten i ion quite early on. 
f-'B You sec, one has an intention, 
but what really happens Comes 
abuut in working— that's the reason 
it’s so hard to talk about it — It 
actually doe* come about in the 
working. And iho way It works is 
really by the things that happen. 
In working you are rcull.v following 
this kind of cloud of sensution in 
yourself, but you don't know whar 
it really is. And it's called instinct. 
And one's instinct, whether right or 
wrong, fixes on certuin things that 
have happened in that activity of 
applying the paint to the canvas. [ 
think an awful lot of creation is 
niRde out of, also, the self-criticism 
of ml artist, and very often 1 think 
probably what makes one artist 
seem better than another is that his 
critical sense is more acute. It may 
not be that he is more gifted In 
anyway but just that he has a 
better critical sense. 

DS And In the application of his 
critical sense, lie has no defined 
criteria ; it’s a purely instinctive 
kind nf criticism. Is that what you 
menu ? 

FB I do mean that ; yes. And he 
will never know whether he was 
right or not to leave it, because, 
after all. It takes too long really to 
know whether things ore any good 
nr not. 

DS This piiintiivg of u wave: did 
the ideu conic to you in the way 
you’ve talked about iduas you've hud 
before — like dropping into your 
mind like slides? 

I'll No. I just happened to see it. 

I just happened to sec the sew break 
when l wus down in the South of 
France some months ago. 

DS Dors ili.il huppi'ii nfion, tli-.it 
some particular moment or scene 

Tixcs iiMtlf in mind ? 

I-'U I've dune so little in lundxciipc 
or suatcunc tliut it hasn’t happened . 
u meat ileal. And it happens less 
yon see, with people. 

DS It happens loss with people? 

I B Yus, because they are people T 
know. l>o you see what I mean? 
For iitMunce, 1 just happened in see 
this whyo breaking in this way. 

DS Do yon nor sometimes, with 
snmermo you know in your room, 
seo a certain gesture, u certain turn 
of the head, of the body, that stays 
im your mind as something you want 
to recapture in a painting? 


The shape of humanism 


By Richard Fremantle 

R. \V. LIGHTBOWN : I ~~~~ 

Donatello and Michelouo 

Two volumes. 460pp. 145 illustra- 
tions. Harvey Miller. £38. 

.0 90520 f 27 5 
0 905203 28 3 

'Donatellir pnd faleHelvita is a study 
of hia four major. coni thiislona that 
these two Florentine sculptors car-' 
rieil out a* partners; Donatello alone 
was originally commissioned to 
pCuliH Anti-Pope John XXIU’s 
tomb but probably to help with 


by Donatello and Michelozzo he* 
tween 1425 and the end of the 
1430s. He provides exemplary bio- 
graphies of Baldassere Cossa, Raiti- 
aldo Qrancacci and Bartolommeo 
Aragazzi. In this sensible way we are 
able to approach art history not 
only through these particularly 
splendid works of art, but also 
through the characters and historical 

E rcssures which inspired thorn. 

ightboivn shows how, durin* the 
1420s a style was [evolved which 
retains great significance oter half, 
a millennium later, and exactly how 
and : why this art watt produced. 

Cardinal Rainaldo Brancard w n * ' 

like John XXIII. - 

relative importance, and Incidentally 
that of Cosirao de'Medici himself. 
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Triptych 1971 " (Right-hand panel) by Franc it Bacon. 


FD No, not in the smile way, With 
iho butly, it's generally just that 1 
want to du the body in n curt >t in 
position. 

DS What hi a ken you do ii figure 
i inning a key in a door with his 
font ? 

FB I think thin came -I don't 
know why | made it turn with the 
fool— (t very much came hum ih.it 
poem of Klfot'M : " 1 have han't! the 
key/Turii in the dour mice ,uul nun 
mice only. ..." You know. It 
comes from The \ Vu.%tc l.aiul. 1 tlon'i 
know why I should have unKie i: 
lurii with the foul. But it did unlit* 
from i lint pncui. I don't know why 
I made it turn with tin- hint. 

I)S li’K a marvellous CMintple of 

the interplay id and if* 

suit. The iiilettiiiiu, tlu- l-Uiui imuy.v. 
Hint's yoilf private thing. 

FB Absolutely. 

DS It's not vDilile in the wink. 

FB Not at all. 

DS While the iliin-i that’s most evi- 
dent til flic- work, tlu- i hiiiy, the pic- 
tine seems to he ahonl, iva« un- 
planned. 


HI Ye*. I suppose those thlnpw | 
haps come through (rout Surreifiu 
too. to some extent. It'i that eu 
thinks it's going in he moreinMft 
•tie somehow, if the key Is brim 
turned hv the font than 11 h D 
Mimed, as it usually is, by tliehul 
I IS Ye«, it doe* relate to fit- 
i eal I Mil. dm-sn'i it ? 1 iiican, Majruu 
w as ,ilw,i\> wiiting obouf ih* 
mv mci v nf banal reality mdot ha 
w. lining to use pointing w twf 
iliai inyMi-ry. But lie painted » hint 
or a loaf tbi.iiing hi niid-ah", W 
disphit ril the tiling to moke i 
mvMery i l>.i( was more on medium 
alihoiiKh, a-, lie said, a i fl, h 0f 1 
loaf on <t i.ihlc i* full mysitry. 

I II Y.-s, i hoi’s verv much ite 
tlniig .is iiiiuiui: ihe key min i« 
lout. 

US I never guessetl tlwre wfls uf 
(.••linen inn between this pMHlin* 
Klim, though I know well !™ 
yuii’vt- always been h«i«u«d .‘"J 
H'uiie l.aiul. Are iherewhorw, 
•if his ihm have actually in pi^ 
ptirticiilur paintings? Apart i" , 
ilie Sift't'iiep /isonuifi vripiyu** 
course. , . 

I ll I always feel I've been m 
tiiccd by Klim. i!te 


elements: he took Into partnership 
MfcheJozzo ten years younger and 
much leas well known. Thus began 


vibat was u> prove a. memorable 
collaboration. John's solitary tomb 
in the Baptistery, with its netf 
style of design, is apt testimony to 
the centra! role of Florence in the 
re-establishment of the Homan 
Papacy.) In this, the first great Ren- 


Papacy? in ihw, the first great Ren- 
aissance tomb, commissioned at the 
frmigation of Giovanni, and Cosjmo 
de’Medici. sculpted by Donatello 
add Michelozzo, the Florentines 
bucietf : «u» anti-pope., the Great 
pausin» ona must os medieval faith,, 

L* 1 ,' W - < tiKhrbawn enunine? Jolm 
-vflll s inmb, fogetbdr vifiiBr ifhree 
oihtrm^or ; cbmmjssiew executed 




Cosimo, through the twernci oang, 
permitted Pope Martin .V a standing 
credit of only 2.000 florins ; Bran- 
caca’s credit was unlimited. Light* 
bown explains why. the Cardinal's 
tomb came to be constructed in 
Sam'Angelo a Nido, who supervised 
the. execution of the commission 
after Brancacei’s death, and how 
the Sepulchre wus built and paid 
for. Having meticulously, established 
the events that led up' to its con- 
struction, he then describes (lie 
monument- In detail. He also des- 
cribes the significance of each part 
of the' loiitb, atid the vicissitudes it' 
has suffered in Succeed uig centuries. , 
.-he attributes Its. various elc* 
imenir , ehhet to Dopatello or to 
MjtbeJoiuti or id their tusiktaou. 


The ■ exact form of the monu- 
mental tomb in Sant’Agostino in 
Montepuldano which Donatello and 
Michelozzo were instructed, to 
sculpt for the remains uf Bartolom- 
meo Aragazzi (it seems to have been 
executed by Michelozzo alone) is 
not known as it was dismantled at 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Aragazzi was both secre- 
tary and friend to Pope Martin. He 
was a rich provincial of talent who 
became acquainted with . mtmy • of ’ 
the influential ; men of his day. Al- 
though he died young ha hod al- 
ready, at the time of his death, 
commissioned what was td prove a, 
fine humanist monument. Light- 
bown has discovered new docu- 
ments which enable him to give us 
a convincing reconstruction of this 
almost neo-classical work. Apparent- 
ly the tomb included a double effigy 
of Aragazzi, and his father, -both of. 
them stretched out against the wall 
at the back ol an altar. This image 
of the common man usurping the • 
traditional place of the sacred altar- 
piece so offended the counter- 
reformists that I he monument was 
later ...pulled down. The .young 
humanist ^ragazzl lying in state 
on ai Christian altar must certainly 
have been a timely illustration nf 
the new . understanding of man’s 
relationship lo God in the laiel420s. 

• ponbtdfo; and MichetoZzoV f Inal ' 
Collaboration was ihe great iharbie 
pulpit bu' 'the' external facade of. 
Prito’s^ cathedral, built" t& display 


the Virgin's girdle, the prize relic 
of the town. This last project war 
by far the least satisfying to the 
two artisiR apd dragged un until 
the end of the 1430s. 

Liehtbown's highly readable book 
is likely to remain the basic study 
of those collaborations lor many 
years. The text is excellent, while 
the document*, chronologies, vari- 
ous appendixes and notes arc uil 
admirable. The illusiratiims, how- 
ever, a to perhaps not up to the high 
standard of the: printing, binding 
and paper, either In quantity or in 
quality. And it is also something of 
» Pity that lJgliibown chose, at (he 
very end of the hook, tu include 
comments on various other scuip- 
tures which may or may not be by 
Michelozzo. It might huve been 
better to discuss these extraneous 
works in an appendix or reserve 
them for a uunk restricted solely to 
Michelozzo. 

.At the conclusion of his simjy 
Mr Lightbnwn writes, 44 . . . iho acci- 
dents of form are new: the sub- 
stance of faith is still unchanged 
But surely what happened during 
me momentous decade of the H2f;x 
was that the various languages of 
artistic expression were reformed 
in order to express the reformation 
m arena boliufs which had alrtmSy 
if.S 1 four r»mm:*-iums 

’SlijSi*? be fairly iradi- 

lulS 3 * ) n , ^ eu ’ futiciiouv.- but . in 


/»nu i mim reuu 

and I think pci haps 
greater poetry than TM - ” j, 
/-and, though they dop t 
the same ivny. Bui I ve .Jf^2j bj 
dune things directly 
particular lines or poeoi- ^ 

them and they excite ^ 

goad me to try and 
more. That is the 
t-nce me. It’s very if. 
nny poetry for ones P^nuj* |hll 
the whole atmosphere j* ' rtf j 
affects one. I've el«> ol 
affected by i 

Yeats's |>oem*. p * rl ‘i£o t Yeat* 1i 
I admire so • much i aoo«“ 
iho way ha made h ’JJL -frift 
Imp* he w-s riW » 
ixiet, but he seem* to qi nit 
really worked un huneen J", 
extraordinary way. Uus ***. jpl 
ing about IT'-**"" nM,s ' an ° 
would find l— 

Yeats and everything 
colly every other _P?.^' n j|f fl p« 


colly every other po« # 
spear v, who Just jf b, B 

matter bow lutlft' you ^‘ nl i ' ef p 
a way lhat nobody eg 
been able to do. He Jm *ti- 
out in. such .an 

lit? enlivens it both fcf- 

despair and And W 

you may say, hi* humnu - ^ 

absulutely, really, in a ^ & 
biilical cynicism. I 
he more cynical fhan ^ c « 5 rC ^ 

and in-mnrr»w ( V? | ^ 

to gel it i'ur you e j*J ia u* 
jimt reading M todoj,, ■««* 1 [ 4 ^ 
wdll, «»ee again •« . # 

lfio nfosi m tr*or3»»a f >' S l 
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Matters of seriousness 


By Robin Robbins 

WILLIAM WALSH - ! 

F R. Leuvis 

ir9iid Chou« atul W Indus. £K.95. 

0 7011 2503 a ■ 

H who sees that he himself is 
wise but disregards St Paul’s con - 
rnni italic advice lo suffer fools 
Sadly, shows less, than wisdom in 
"‘canting the reciprocal scorn or 
those whom fortune favours. The 
nersonal animosities ot F. R. Lea vis 
might have passed u way with the 
mwi but because they remain un- 
HoUably present in his hooks ami 
imderihine his preaching of humane 
values, any study seeking to estab- 
lish or confirm his smmre has to 
cepe with the charges of fanaticism 
and arrogance leveller, against him 
J, his lifetime. As William Walsh 
mildly observes, for on Elitist to 
claim that he fecis part of the 
people may be thought ironic; in 
another walk of life it would be 
the mark of a demagogue. In 
Leavis's case, however, the conflict 
with professed principle appears in 
the unrestrained sarcasm with which 
lie snapped not just at those 
who had Insulted him hut even at 
critics whose values and verdicts 
differed from his own. Yet it is not 
with respect to Leavis ulone chat one 
must try for that forgiveness which 
conies of understanding : why diu 
men who were civilized and fair- 
minded in their general dealings 
give real cause fur his sense uf a 
conspiracy nguinst him ? 

Professor Wulsh details sumo of 
the characteristics that made Leavis 
a less than comfuriahle man to work 
with— ■'* profound certainties about 
his own right ness, an uiicluhhahlu 
nature, a fervent sense of mission, 
a sharp voice, and an unaccom- 
modating viewpoint ” — anil at tempts 
to refine out of the apparent arm- 
Since the qualities that Leavis 
found In Wittgenstein, disinterested- 
ness sad single-mindedness. Such 
palliation is nut entirely convincing 
when so much of the printed work 
contains strictures thut bi o ion per- 
jona/ to he disinterested, and mil so 
essential to the urcument in hand 
as io arise ineviinolv from single- 
minded aneniiim to the text. 

There is more even in the most 
disinterested and single-minded man 
Ilian grev matter; just as Wittgen- 
stein's- -fierceness and insensitivity 
n !®y wi. partly uiliihu table tu past 
ordeals, to tlmi pmcmiallv grave 
Mewl disability, u consciousness of 
being cleverer than others, so there 
«ro experiences in I.envls’s . life 
which deeply coloured lias liuhiiuul 
attitudes and rex ponses. Professor 
Wahh muntinns. as well as family 
tragedy, “ the horror and danger 
°f war . . . shell shock”, having 
already noted that " The war left 
a permanent effect on his health — 
"?.*•* gussed ”, and opined that It 
something similar tp Ids 
psychology This letter hypothesis 
si 1 i* necessary, however prob- 
able, when it is realized moro par- 


ticularly dial tn the end of his life Such active, live intelligence was associate Leavis ill temperament. 


wiiter entailed prolonged dyspeptic simnteur as lie strolls appreciatively " positively Augustan ”, the combina- 
ni.nory. IYivi.il to die unimaginative round his extensive library *\ Here tion of sidilie critic and social 
nr ilinxc who liuvc oat suffered, such iuiuiiioii all too often led directly missionary as Arnoldiaii, and the 


mastcniblc “ ,,ot irrelevant. Virginia Woolf could allow herself a re less convincing. This is not 

The hostility of other academics, t0 intrude as die star of- a critical simply because the object is still 
however, has been too intense to be e*»ay. playing not even io the too near in time for a clear focus : 
explicable a* a response to dyspeptic gallery but to a private box, as she the accounts of die books such as 
rudeness. Its violence betrays feor, approached, for example, D- H. Revaluation are little more than 
m>t of righteousness but of rightness, Lawrence, in the guise of die smiler summaries which neither say any- 
aroused by what Walsh characterizes w,l h the knife : “ Mr Lawrence, of thing fresh to those who know them, 
ns . “ an intensity of commitment course, has moments ol greatness, un r encourage new readers. Here 
which is rare enough anywhere and hju hours ot something very t he hitherto resisted comparison 
particularly, ii seems, in ihe «cu- different. must be made with Ronald Hny- 

dcntic world ’’. There is a respcctublc Professor Walsh claims Coleridge man’s- Lea oit (1976) , which corn- 
intellectual self-doubt, the sort an d Arnold as ancestors of Leavis’s ments cogently on the ragbag nature 
expressed by Arnold in The higher seriousness of his seizing on of Revaluation, composed as it is of 
Schfllur-Gypsy ”, but there is another w ider and deeper issues than the discontinuous review articles. While 
sort, too, obviousiy not shared by sensations of the private reader, “ in some of its positive assessments, 
Arnold, a doubt that the teaching the acute consciousness of literature $ uc h as those of Pope, Wordsworth, 
and study of English literature can as the embodiment of more than and Byron (In a note) still stand— 
be justified as a contribution to literary value, and in the strenuous as. very few other critics’ writings of 
mankind’s standard of living. (It concern to make criticism an active that period do— the more negative 
was Leavis, back in 1932, who obser- influence on the side of spiritual essays on Milton and Shelley have 

ved that it was time to break the health This last phrase begs many become somewhat battered, 

economists’ monopoly of the phrase : B question regarding definitions and In place' of judicious reasscss- 
now even the . university teachers values. At one’ time it seemed -that ntent, Professor Walsh uncritically 
own trade union interprets it to we were being told to ditch Milton retails the arbitrary and insensitive 
mean an annual wage-rise.) »» the and Dickens in favour of Bunyan verdict on Milton’s style as though 

1920s and 1930s there appealed to and Lawrence, two writers who Christopher Ricks had never put 

be some, even (or especially) in the above all made for those inade- pen to paper. Whereas Ha y man has 
lusher postures by the Isis and the qualely defined ideals, “lifo” and incisive things to say about New 
Lam. who looked on the discussion H health small wonder that many Bearing! in English Poetm . Welsh 
of books not us a battle on the fron- jibbed nt delivering the tradition i nt0 a summary which In 

tiers nf human values but as a of English literature over to a w ]kine. for example, about T. S. 


gentlemanly pastime, un agreeable dictatorship nf the zealots. Given ni: ot 8 ; n ,. ea i[ lv tc [to' ,. a verv 
nltcrnuilun ol joust uiul dalliance. Lenvis’-* apparent inflexibility, few about- either EHot- or Leavis And 
In our own lime may he found some could have dared to hope for that s t <iL« , e as a critic is bo- 

who fear lhat to raise the voice in broadening of sensibility which led ; nn HrBlie( t .i lllt otiier natchv col- 
seriiMis justification could bring him by 1970 to see Dickens ns the "« cSSmoi FurfiiHnceS* 
down then- comfortable house of Shokespoiire of the novel. oin _ Vjofonclinc • does liis ’ rc-usb 

A " '««■•«»». Part of Professor S jJSSS 

sJ£ V Z ,Ze l,ldlv W.I.IA purpose C, this book is to of passage, already analysed l„ Ke- 


profit that the poems of that other 
Cambridge man who denounced 
“ such ax for their bellies' sake Creep 
and intrude uiul climb into the fold , 

The fairest verdict is, perhaps, 
that or Basil Willey, who. though 
irritated hy some Lcnvisltes' " ano- 
aattcc, self-righteniiMiess. disihiin- 
fuluoss, mid I'lulencss ” (especially 
intolei able in lesser disciples who 
upeil their lender's weaknesses 
wit limit possessing his strengths), 
acknowledged " tlieir lntcgiity and 
zeal, and above till, of course, the 
diMingui.slied critical porceptivcnosa 
nf Leavis himself, as repeatedly 
shown in his subtle analyse* nf 
particular writers and passages". lit 
any cuse. it is time to set aside 
those old, unhappy, fnr-nff t [linns, 
and allow leavis’s positive achieve- 
ments in axxiuuo their proper con- 
irulity. He saw his prime function 
ns educational : in i>his respect, 
though his assessment of Wittgeiv 
stein will not serve to extenuate tho 
offensiveness of • His manner In 
cuniroversy, hi* notable success m 
a tcuchci- U attributable to the 
merits he perceived in another 
cmiu Jilt Cantabrigian, Mansfield 
Forbes, " the impulse and the power 
to stir intelligence into active life 
in others”. 


Nights in the Iron Hotel 


Our beds are at a hospital distance. 

I push them together. Straw matting on 
the walls produces a Palm Beach effect : 

lung drinks mtule with rum in tropical but j. 
The position of mirror and wardrobe 
recalls a room l once lived in happily. 

Our feelings are shorter and faster now. 

You confess a new infidelity. This time , 
a (t'omhuiie player. His tender mercies . « . 

All night, wc talk about .separating. 

The radio wakes us with its nunak. 
fit a sinister wot}, you call it lulling. 

We are fascinated by our own anaesthesia, 
our inability to function. Sex is a luxury, . 
on export of healthy physical economies. 

The TV stays switched on all the time. 
Dizzying social realism for the drunks. 

A gymnast swings like <i hooked fish. 


November Books from Yale 


A World Like Our Own 

' Man and Nuture in Madagascar 
, Ansoii Jolly 
Photographs by Russ Kinne 
• “Dr.. Alison Jolly, who is one of the 
acknowledged world experts on the 
lemurs, knows Madagascar intimately 
wid has written a really CnsciuaiinB 
account of its flora and fauna. _ This 
■ hocj: is a must for all conservationists 
fhd, zoologists, and tJte layman will find 
«. a superb addition to his library. — 
Gerald Durreil 190 black and white 
illustrations, C colour plates £18.90 

Man, the Promising Prhnate 

The Conditions of Human Evolution 
Peter J. Wilson 

Peter 'Wilson confronts the problem of 
now and why animal nature became 
human, nature. £8.20 

Man Adapting 

Enlarged edition 
■ Rene Dubas 

The esteemed scientist has enlarged his 
classic discussion bf the biological and 
’ Problems of human adaptation 

with a qcw chapter oft the utiefulness of 
: medicine. Cloth £19.10 Pipe* 


Criticism in the Wilderness 

The Study of Literature Today 
Geoffrey H. Hartman 
A vigbrbiis defence from a historical 
perspective ,t>f avant-garde literary 
criticism In ■which Hartman examines 
the wilderness- of critical posipions that 
have ensued since Matthew Arnold. 
£11.40 ' - 

Tragedy and Truth 

Studies in the Development of a 
Neoclassical Discourse 
Tirnot/m J . Reiss , . , 

In showing the specific epistemic role 
played by tragedy in the formation ot 
modern discourses, Reiss ties it in 
closely with developments n philo- 
sophy, science, and political theory. 
£15.45 

Kierkegaard, the Myths and 
their Origins „ 

Studies in the Kierkegaardtan Papers 
and Letters ’ 

wTslated ty g George C. Schoolfield ■ 
In exploding some conventional mytlw 
about Kiarke^ard, Fengw presents a 
wong case for understanding hw in* 
Sgs Within a literary framework. £15.45 


Michael Hofmann 


Kepresentative Government m 
Early Modern Trance 

J, Russell Major . • 

A comprehensive .and exhaustive In- 
terpretation of ..French government- 
from, the 14th fo the 17 th century. 
£28.40 • ■ 

A History of Retirement 

The Meaning andFutictid-n of an 
American Institution, 1885-1978 
William Graebner - • 

Investigates fully the economic, politi- 
cal, and social pressures behind retire- 
ment as an institution. . £14.20 

Papers on Psychoanalysis 

HansW.Leowald 

. A 1 succession of courageous and 


whuTiion mean that he held Arnold'* 
ideu of " touchstones ", that lie fuit 
there was little more hi them worth 
discussing, or that they were simply 
the bits lie knew ? When it conies 
to close engagement with Leavis's 
actual achievements. Professor 
Walsh at times seems to prefer 
bland piety ro creative struggle. 

Nevertheless, two chapters sLand 
cut as coniribuiiions to a clearer 
appreciation of the work and a 
deeper understanding of the man. 
That on Scrutiny gives a valuable 
account of a uniquely energetic and. 
purposeful journal which despite its 
keen sense of direction practised 
the critical function not according 
to " any supposed new method or 
approach or set nf critical concep- 
tions ” (Leavis on Traversi), but •* in 
an empirical and opportunist man- 
ner” ( Walsh j. In his chapter on 
" The Principal Collaborator ” Walsh 
highlights Mrs Leavis's capacity for 
sensitive and decisive insight, exer- 
cised not only on tlia masters of 
"The great tradition” but also in 
retrieving from near oblivion such 
lesser but still remarkable novels 
as Edith Wharton's The Custom of 
the Country, Glssiug's New Grub 
Street, Mrs Oliphaitt’s Miss Mar jo ti- 
ll anks, and Richard Jefferies's 
Amaryllis at the Pair. This chapter 
will make many of us re-read not 
only Mrs Leavis but her subjects. 

The colloboratioii oil Dickens the 
Novelist (1970) finally made clear 
how largely Leavis's perceptions 
must have been broadened and en- 
riched by his wife. In viewing the 
contrast * between the early F. R. 
Leavis and the wi iter of A Critical 
Theory of Jane Austen's Writings, 
and (hen between earlier and later 
F. R. Leavis, many may feel that 
credit for what they see as a deaii a- 
blc mellowing and maturing in tho 
husband did not belong to him alone, 
and that Professor Walsh would 
have been justified in expanding 
this part of ills book, and retitling 
it The Lcavises. 

Yet much to the man is due: if 
sonic of the contents of Rural turf ion 
lmve been superseded, we take for 
granted now in critical works what 
was exceptional In. those hclletriatlc 
times, the principle mudesliy enun- 
ciated in Its introduction ; "In deal- 
ing with individual poets the ride of 
the critic Is. or should a think) be, 
to work ns much as possible hi term* 
of partiqulur nn a lysis — analysis of 
poems or passages, and to say noth- 
ing thut cuuuot be related immedi- 
ately to judgements about pro duel- 
bio texts,” No moro reasonable or 
candid proceeding could have boon 
proposed, nor was it Joss than 
scrupulously carried out. Tho 
suspicion remain* (lint the establish- 
ment which for so long dragged its 
well- shod feet over proper recogni- 
tion of the Lcavises’ achievements 
did nnt sincerely hold with (In 
Leavis's words on Ii. M. Forster, 
aptly reapplied by Professor Walsh) 
“ tlio free «lay of critical Intelli- 
gence as a sine qua non of any ho pa 
for a human future.. .someth big 
that humanity cannot afford ,to 
lose". 


excellent explanation of what lias, 
happened to Europe in the recent past." 

: — Robert Morgan, r.- Times Literary 
Supplement. £4.40 

The -Eclipse o! Biblical Narrative 

’A Study in Eighteenth aiid Nineteenth- 
Ce'rttury Hermeneutics 
Hans W. Fre i 

**■ An impressively detailed survey."— 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History. £4.40 


Nfwtexisteat Objects ... 

Terence Pardons ■ • 

Revives the tradition . of taking nan- 
existent dbjects dt face value. £12,00 

Now in Paper 

Europe Between the^i^erpowers 

The Enduring . ■ ■ ' . 

A. Wi Deporte .- 



Yale University Press 

' New Haven A London 
33 Bedfor4 Sqt>nr€j London WC1B 3JF' 
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Who’s afraid of fantasy? 
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By Rosemary Dinnage 


The IVntcrfall 
BBC TV 


B liC l’s Pour-purt min pint ion of 
Mnrguret Drnbble's The WoicrfuU 
is a great success, particularly in its 
casting and playing: Peter; Puff ell, 
who dramatized and directed, has 
got ilia balance uf the scenes right 
belli between rhe imin .mci wuiiitm, 
.Jane and James, ant! rhe nvu women, 
.fane nnd Lucy (they arc cousins ; 
jane love. 1 ! Lucy's husband, Juntos i. 
As rha centre of the trio, Lisu 
Harrow ns Jane- Gray is on screen 
Hindi of the time ; she has the kind 
of beauty that s lands up to patient 
exploration by the caineru and holds 
the story together. ft also contrasts 
perfectly with Curnline Mortimer's 
Lucy; both high-cheek boned nnd 
wide-mouthed^ the two might well 
hu cousins, but — as in the novel — 
Lucy is ton ghee, wearier. Their 
anger, guilt, affection, complicity 
are entirely -credible. And so is- the 
high romance of Jane's sudden love 
affuir with James: tlirnshiiigs on the 
lied kept to n minimum ; instead, 
looks nnd gestures, u certain 
gravity. 

Vet wasn't the In ink quite 
different 7 Wli.n 1 had retained from 
reading it shortly after it c.mie mu 
in 1969 was ail image of culd, an 
im pro ba bio but impressive fantasy 
of n woman giving birth ,1111110 in .1 
white desiikiiimt : nut a story of 
“problems” and 4 ‘ adjustment " (us 
it is described in a Radio Times 
interview with author and cast). The 
novel, Inn lint 1 lit? television version, 
dues indeed open with such a scene: 
snow falls mu side while deserted 
.lane lias her baby, liaiinied by a 
ltNiicnibeml sloty uf ,1 woman 
Mi muled in the A il lie and giving 
birth alone. „ 

Hut Peter Duffel I could nut have 
repruiluccif it t|«Uu tliut way t 
Drabble uses two tlistinci voices in 
the novel, and lie hud to find 11 note 
sum uw here between the two. One 
is rhe voire of a poet and famusist, 


violently literary and roman tic, iin- 
a hush only laden with sin, guilt, and 
remorse. The m her is the voice 
that Iihs become the more typical 
Drabble note over the years-— 
sturdy mid sane, the voice of sur- 
vival.' “It is all *0 different from 
what I had expected. Ir is all so 
much more cheerful " is its tone : 
the words — not included in the 
play — ure Jane's at l lie end of the 
book, where there is a great 
brightening of skies and clearing 
away of snowstorms. The first, 
romantic voice is much die better. 

That opening— the snow, the 
overheated room, dim light, sleep- 
ing baby, James's chaste, .silent 
fulling in love with his cousin's wife 
us lie nurses her-— is drenched in 
fantasy and all the more powerful 
for it. It hus fairytale blood and 
snow, a Jiti le incest, delivery- 
del iverance, a hero who “looks 
dangerous" but is gentle- It is a 
womb-trip, a shared birth. It is 
also a fantnsy of capture, and of 
rescue through sexuality (Jane has 
been frigid > ; '* You’ve my 

prisoner", Jumes says. *' And in the 
end, then, -will you rescue me ? " 
she asks. He chics. " Tailing, 
coming towards him, meeting him 
at last, down there in his arms, half 
dead hut not (lend, crying out to 
him, trembling, shuddering, flunk- 
ing, drenched ami drowned, down 
there at last in the water.* 

Tliis is how Jane /{pro's author 
might have iviilicil about sex if 
she had lived in the 196IK The 
romantic side uf the hook is .satur- 
ated in 11 iiuMc cn lit -century firiimi. 
The women's names suggest June 
Tyre, Agnes Gray. Lucy Slluwe ; 
James Oiford, perhaps n Regency 
buck (he is .1 garage- owner und 
looks like Shelley) ; the newborn 
is Hiunc. 1 , for the muuv. Thu snow 
has an association with the erring 
woman turned out of doors with 
Iter child, for Jane's account of her- 
self lit loaded with terms like atone- 
ment and repentance. She is also 
lowly Jane Grey, vxer.invd fur o 
brief inoun-nt of q ure ns hip : James's 
near-final cur uccidt-m is thu price 
they Almost huvo to puy for udul- 
HTV. 


Lordly lookalikes 


By Nick Roddick 

Kagemusha 

Gate Cinema, Not tiny Hill; Gate 3 
Cinema, Camden Town. 

There . 1? limbing particularly 
orlghtu! uliau t a comparison between 
John Fold and Akira Kurosawa: 
most critics hove made It at some 
point or other. Bui that at the age 
of sixty-nine Ford should have pro- 
duced Cheyenne Autumn while at 
seventy Kurosawa gives ua 
Kagemuiha i: a coincidence worth 
considering. The dominant mode of 
both films id -that of elegy-not 
merely for a lost period of history 
(as decisively lost for Ford eighty 
years after the event as for 
Kurosawa four hundred years on), 
bur for a lifetime's style. 

True, 1 here is a strong, perhaps 
dominant, streak of conservatism In 
.Fprd's jdealhed. reshaping of . the 
American Whitt, tafaeiteas.. Kuroirawe 
baa never portrayed Japanese. feuda- 
lism as mly thing other than u period 
of random violence in which indivi- 
dual choices were made. But In 
practice thd ; two view* come dose 
to one another: John Wayne's 
Ethan Edward* In The Sear chefs is 
no less excluded from the settler 
community in whqse, name he has 
carried, out his. obsessive quest than 
h Till: ash] Shimura ’5 Kambei by the 
farmers at the . end of Seven. 
Samurai: And what the t\vo. direc- 
tors important ty share 1 $ art ability 
to create,-, mb re through' visual and 
narlrarive .structures . than - through 
straightforward . storylines, an epic 
cinema whose subject matter h the 
process u€. history , itself- i 

^ tl Semusha basal] the sign)} of. 
being Kuiotawa's farewell, to! the 
M /hurai • film (a ■ genre, . moreover,’ ■ 
which he na&' not torched far nearly 


ihc establishment of (lie Tukugawa 
shopuimtc. it is, duspiic the impunct- 
(-ability of its opening .\cciius, the 
relatively simple story of u thief 
who, because of his close resem- 
blance to tha lit) ml of the Tnkeda 
clan, Is trained iik ihc lord's double. 
When die lord U killed by a stray 
bullet, It is imperative that neither 
uf the oilier two rival dnn leaders 
should know, and the “ shadow 
warrior" stunds in for him. The. 
submergence of his identity is some- 
thing he appears to view wlt.h rela- 
tive equanimity snciully marginal 
(like his predecessor Sanjuro), his 
identity counted for very little in 
the first place. But a little -over- 
confidence with a difficult horse 
leads to his being revealed as an 
impostor. Kicked nut of the caatlo, 
he witnesses the destruction af the 
Takcda clan by the Tokugawa. In a 
final act of self-destruction (which 
is also an assumption of his false 
Identity), he immolates liimsclf on 
the battlefield and naggers away to 
die in (he waters of the lake, in 
wbkfciMr. pobte^doubltf baribten 
ceremonially buried. • ■ ; 

Kogetmuha 'te a controlled,' mas- 
terly work. At the same time, there 
Is absolutely nothing- new in tho 
Him, Indeed nothing that Kurosawa 
himself has not tried in earlier 


She is purl ly bused, says Murgurel 
Drabble in 1 lie interview, mi Sylvia 
Plulh, mid l here is certainly a bint 
of l he hcruiuiic atmosphere of The 
Hell Jar ; June (who does write 
serious poetry) is so fragile tluti she 
once fainted when she read the i»- 
struclionx on a Tampax box. But 
there is also the other voice that 
Drabble gives her, the one that 
Sturt* out ug.iitt after the opening 
section will; " ll won't, «( course, 
do ; as »n uccnuni, I mean, of wlutt 
took place." In tho play these com- 
ments from an it Iter ego arc given 
by a very (ogeiher Ms Gray dirccr 
in camera. Jane, the book makes 
clear, discovers a certain arrogance 
und talon l fur succeeding. 

Guilt, capture und swoons have 
gone our very fast since 1969 ; u 
rough sisturliness has come in, and 
the play stresses the comradeship 
between tile two women, relatively 
unimportant in the novel. It is clear 
from the Radio Times interview 
that in fact everyone is bothered 
about the hook's being u love 
story: Jane seems quite mad to her 
now, Drabble is quoted as saying, 
and she is really mure into ecology 
these days erazv, immature, says 
Caroline Mortimer severely. Jane 
has “social and sexual problems". 
So, no doubt, did Maggie Tulliver 
and Catherine Kurnshuw and June 
Kyru, and ivlmi a pity there was not 
11 sensible social worker to suit 1 hem 
out. 

In fuel the novel- -which is nil her 
good — is definitely nnt aliout im- 
mature behaviour or social prob- 
lems. Drabble succeeds in integrat- 
ing the passionate und the wry 
voices in which Juno tells lu-r 
store ; she is given a moment of 
doubling the iv nines-, uf the h»v« 
affair, bill decides that it was a 
mirage that proved to be 11 real 
oasis—" miles uf verdme, river*, 
fishes, coloured birds . , . Tin: 
hook's illume -recognized by I lie 
play's cliising words. " I bow 10 
circumstance, 1 lay myself tit its 
feet "—Is 1 h. 1 t where experience is 
must. powerful, people must 1 >« help- 
less; it celi-hi'dti's passivity. An 
unrushinnohli' quality, though recom- 
mended for poets by Wordsworth 
.uni Keats. 


movies. In visual terms, his use of 
the telephoto Ions to thrust the 
viower into the heart of tho uctioti 
is a duvico per foe ted in Seven 
Samurai. Bizarre moments of 
humour puuciuuic the narrative us 
they did in Kurosawa's earlier 
mi murid pictures. The unreal, 
studio-coni rolled colour effects are 
strongly reminiscent of Dncfci. 
kadon , Ids first colour film. Tho 
pacing— long periods of inactivity 
punctuated hy sudden flurries of 
movement — reflects his adaptation 
to cinema of the traditional rhythms 
of Japanese storytelling. Above ail, 
the use of the ‘‘double" theme— a 
man destructively but bcwhchingly 
dominated by another — Is one that 
permeates all Kurosawa’s films, 
historical as well as modern. . 

Bui there is no other Kurosawa 
film in which alt those elements 
hove fused so completely. Kvon (lie 
sublime sentimentality of Ikiru is 
present, in tho scene in which the 
double is forbidden to say farewell 
to tho 11 grandchild " with whom he 
Has struok.up ,the film's only teal 
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A detail from Jose t.'/i-ui.-fi f *.■ Oju.vh’s f reset t " The Hvaeiionaru Vmi' 
[192-1), from the caialnt-ue oj the e.\hihition derated to Ins work tub 
Museum of Modern Ait. I'emhrtike St, Oxford , wild January l On 
ctuulnguc ( IJSpp, im I ud uni In/i/i of colour plates) it mvilM (ff 
[■1.95 at the e.\hihitwn nr £.i. , W 1 p/u> i / /■uc/.iiycj Im past inn in 

Museum. 

Volume and pressure 


of the young lord in a bare room) 
and exceptionally powerful. But. in 
its symmetry and serenity some- 
thing seams to be missing. 


From ‘ The Wave Hennets ’ 

You could run along ruilinqs with, a itick — they’d 
clatter like rat<;heH : out Of. sUUnetjt came sound. 

On your hike you let off a fusillade"; 

just luith o folded vac^t iammed m yow brake. 

What d tlitid 0 from Walls !~yoii heard it f 4 sound, 
hummer itself. back froitithO train lamps would make 
sudden thumps , wooden fences root, hedges hiss, 
open streets gasp at your passing ; aitd the pylit 
took a hump right along the wire with a kiss 
Sparking like fireworks, but the wire didn't bowl 
along toor At the end, the hu'r.n disappears. 

. ® oe * Q body go humping like t bUjhromih, 1#$ t ; ; 

' Edmond Leo Wright 


By Chris M»y 

ltuhylnn 

Gale 2 Ciiu-mu, ltnssi'll Squ.uv 

('Itiematically, in ii.-inis <■( mmiv- 
lino uml eliuiuiicr dne Inpiin-iit, 
Jlahyhm, as ii> ilirvrlur, Kiamo 
Knssn, iulmits, is im ni:isi<-i- 
plucc ; it is vNscni i.illv .1 pulp 
movie. Hut, licvmi.si- uf its sur- 
cessfui exposition of rnsi.if.iriaiiiMit 
to white BritMi audieitti's, its 
iniportnncu trail set- mis urdin.iiy 
critical values. Rasta, fur all its 
philosophical inciiiisi%iencit*s uni! 
nnnsenso* such us the deificuinui uf 
Hallo Selassie and unrealistic funda- 
mentalist demands for repati ijiiun 
to Africa, remuins thu dominant 
political and culturul force for black 
British youth. In rasUfui i.ui tvrmiu- 
nlugy “Babylon ' 1 .stands for all rhe 
pcrcoivcd evils of Wonturn civiliza- 
tion — from tho police t« p<u k u:iting 
—even the pressure of Western 
civilization itself. 

fiubpfon is about prehsure. The 
hero. Blue (convincingly pluyud hy 
tho ■ reggae ' musician Brinsley 
Fordu), suffers U 10 difficuliiuh com- 
mon to young urban hlucks : 
unemployment, racist oituckt nil the 
streets, police hurassntvm which 
results in parental ilisappiovul and 
eventually forces him to leave linine. 
Together wit!) his friend Beefy 
(portrayed by Trevor Laird, who 
deftly balances humour und prut-up 
aggression) he finds solace in oper- 
ating a " sound system " (a mubife, 
highly amplified rrgi'ar iliscu- 
theque). The thin pint, m vehicle 
for a picture of life 011 the snoot in 
Brixron, culminates in a pidico laid 
un a party at which rival soiuid- 
bystem operators lumpcio in .1 uni- 
tebt, 1110 winner of which >«■ doiidcd 
as much by the volume uf the music 
us hy its quality. 

More of a ducunioiinuy than n 
work of fictiun, apart from its ten- 
dency to cram an improbable 
amount of action imu a short tiipo 
span, Babylon is a thoroughlv i.uit- 
vincing account of one aspect of 
hlBck British youth Culture, piyi* 
Mops between reality and funiasy 

oiur into ( insignificance. 

-..Such e working method was de- ' 
Bbcrately chosen hy Rnsso, whose 
Previous : tydrk., includes /House. 

. 1 ho . xiniy 

, m a ohtek borstal fooy, i-hhicii wnf. 1 


li.tuili'tl liy A TV, uml Pre*I 
and /Iff mi if, the l.intuii 
sun dni'iuilvltt.iiy. Iijuited fir w* 
Will’ dui itu* the last ikt 

linn. Knssfi s.iys juy Him job n 
in 1 'iiU'il.ihi, but I also bcliew n 

li lining ihimjs the way '« e ? w 
llohijlun is ficibin, a «t»rjr, w * 

is ii him v ihni cotthl luu»l*»j» 

1 lie situations are vitilrely real- 
Olio .scene ilmwr the dcu ruttitt 
«if Uliui's miiiiiiI system equlprntf 
liy final Nuiimiiil Fiuhi supponw 
Dining filming the crew 
mock-up sound system in I 
garage overnight uml the ne* 
ing tltev discover that ,u 
been dosirnyed by ,local r & . 
Accuracy and nttenjion » 

runs llirniiidiiuii Babylon - ^ 

result is hulh wad eniarulo'™ 
and incisive social commem- 


mg at tho Keats Houie. 

London NW3: November 2 1. "KJ 
Rnzowlcz and Ijls lr ^ 5 r * it Gf^ 
Cvorniawski ', November * 5 ' ^ 
frey Hill (a rare. P. u J£aO«!' 
ancu) and Marios Lociejo » 
mission is Cl. 50 at thej *^-. 


w 


“TUteare 

f.vo-bhon 

wfccmvmtfP** 
lorgaimj, 
(ivhomiw- 

of Lhem waxes 

oeccndho^- , 
to be ,r ^ an ' 
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Signposts to judgment 


By Margaret Meek 


NANCV ClIAMBI.Ua (UUUor) : 

The Signal Approach to Children's 
Books 

. Kestroh £12.50. 

0 7226 5641 G 

If any doubts remain about the 
■ hatute, scope, quality unci signifi- 
cance of children’s literature, they 
must surely be dispelled by the 
contents of The Signal Approach to 
Children’s Books. In this remark- 
able" festschrift which celebrates 
tea years of the magazine, authors, 
pnf*-.- commentators, collectors, 
cdtlcs, translators and illustrators 
are brought together, with Nancy 
Chambers meticulous editorial 
care, to illustrate the pattern and 
movement of children's literature 
over a decade. The reader, even one 
who road all of the essays when 
they first appeared, can recall 
neglected perceptions, examine 
established criteria and move for- 
' ward to new evaluations. 

The Signal approach is clearly 
eclectic, but distinctive. From its 
earliest days the muRnzine gave 
writers the space they needed to 
. examine ideas, texts nr critical 
theory, so that the cursory glances 
af reviewing could be replaced by 
sustained argument. Elaine Moss 
became a regular contributor at 
the same time as she began the 
annual survey tbut was published 
as Children’s Books of the Year. 
Now, her own dec a tie of work com- 
pleted, she writes u summary of the 
aeveaUea that brings into focus the 
educational, soriul, economic nnd 
publlihing backgrounds against 
which cfiiMrun's bunks were written, 
.Mid sad reviewed. She examines 
the picture bonk, the teenage novel, 
( ui awkward phenomenon un- 
easily accommodated ’’) the pie- 
occupations that surround literal urn 

1 ^multicultural society, sexism 
la children's honks and the sigitifi- 
Mncc of community publishing. 

MrS Muss's common Jury is 

matched by selva Ions from John 
uanovan s reports <m the American 
Mflno. (Signal has hud strong trans- 
Tfc w® l * 011 un d nniA affinity with 
JAaiiero Book.) Both are concerned 
5Jw problems of censorship, spel- 
hfr’ r ? c,s,n B °d sexism in what is 
ouered to children to read. It is 
•v.r* ,r Hat the 1970s raised these 
7 * Uf § I ttey are an urgent legacy 
i?L!" ? i 98 ^ s io both Britain and the 
United States. Mercifully, wo bene- 
■..ut trom a common language that lets 
ns share Maurice Sendak, Ursula K. 
”’iiu r? m v and Isanc Basbcvis Singer, 
ail ot whom are represented here, 
' Siij th . at masterly contribution to 
freehorn r ‘ 8,,t5 ' ^ fte sfir inking of 

Tribute is paid to more traditional 


approaches : the historical studies of 
the fairy tale (Irene Wh alley) and 
Lhe Victuriau novel (Lnunce Salway). 
The ussays which, In Lhe first year 
ot Signal, illustrated the popularity 
of P 6 rruult and Ilesba Stretton arc 
now part of a more widespread 
inLcro.M in curly children's books to 
which bath of these authors have 
made distinctive contributions in 
full-length studies. What Signal 
initiates is often extended else- 
where. Another example of a con- 
ventional approach is the study' of 
an individual author, represented by 
Charles Snrland's analysis of Wit- 
lium Mavne’s four books about the 
cathedral choir school. Sarland 
looks into the intricacies of Mayne's 
prose and his technique for making 
the reader stand back from imme- 
diate empathy with a character or 
from being carried on the tide of 
the narrative. Even if lie does not 
resolve his own puzzle of whether 
Mayne's readers should be experi- 
enced before they read him or 
become experienced by reading him, 
it is a subtle analysis, a good illus- 
tration of what a sympathetic critic 
con do in an essay that he could 
not encompass in a review. 

It is interesting to set these 
expositions alongside the current 
appeal of Aster ix. The popularity 
of Goscinny und Uderzo in English- 
speaking countries is undoubtedly 
the result of the translators' skill. 
Anthen Bell's account of rendering 
Astcrix en Corse is a critical tour 
de farce. The crafted subtloty of 
the French demands more than 
substitution of the jokes and puns ; 
it needs a matching set of cultural 
references and allusions, fn this 
spcciully commissioned article we 
see how it is dune. 

Where the bonk scores Is in tho 
presentation of opposing points of 
view. Texts which cause dissension 
among critics arc rarely negligible, 
nnd critical divergence ullows us to 
examine tho values that Inform 
11 turn ry judgments. I would there- 
fore direct the louder first towards 
two cssnys on poetry and then to 
u network of criticism that links tho 
book us a whole. 

The publication of Crow 
prompted John Adams in 1971 to 
exantino the poetry of Ted Hughes 
in tho light of his influence on the 
teaching of poetry in schools. 
Adorns contrasts Hughes's emphasis 
on tho vitality of verso with his 
M blacker view of life to the point 
of chaos* 1 . Brian Morse, drawing on 
George Steiner, challenges Adams 
and asserts that the goodness of q 
work of art lies in its specifically 
literary merit rather than its pre- 
sumed effects. Tn 1979 Adams 
wrote a postscript, in which he 
revised some earlier judgments and 
considered Hughes’s most recent 
work. What seemed at the time to 
be self-indulgent critical Joy-rldlng 



A house for pigs in sticks or a Church uiith fragile foundations ? " Santa 
Fiammifero del Fiore, or The Three Littte Pigs” from The Unique 
World of Mitsuntasa Anno, published bp Bodlep Head (£5.95. 0 370 
303644 4) simultaneously with Anno's Medieval World, reviewed on 
page 1327, suggests that more than the house nf sticks in the folktale 
will fall to the puff of the wolf. 

is scon, boro, io be at the heart of children's literature, provided l 
responses to children's literature. I ■contains “the revelation of tile pos 
don't mean the idea that poorns can slbllitles of human nature for gone 
bo taught to young renders, but that or ill '*. In January 1975 Robar 
serious, if differing, individual Lees on challenged tho notion o 
approaches to a complex work are intellectual and cultural consensus 
more likely to do justice to the affirming that definitions of fiction 
work's complexity than a single reality and fantasy are social!] 
foriuul judgntont. I am sorry there- learned. Attacking the idoa nf lh< 
fore that the editor has excluded critic as a pragmatic purist, und th< 


Alan Tucker's poetry surveys. In 
this context they would have 
meshed in with these good studios 
to clear tho way for a broader 
understanding of whot is “poetry 
for children”. Instead ho is repre- 
sented by a pioco on learning to 
road which, sound as it is, avoids 
the real problem of what it is to be 
literate nowadays. 

•.The heart of tli,e. matter, aqd tha 
book, Is the reprcsentiitjop of 
critical approaches. In a lecture 
published in 1974 John Rowe 
Townsend claimed that “ the assess* 
raent bf children's books takes placi 
Iq an atmosphere of unparalleled 
intellectual confusion ”, ' He con ; 
trols this Chaos by assorting .that 
what tf a consensus bf adults” 
assigns to. the children's shelves is 


children's literature, providod it 
■contains “the revelation of ilia pos- 
sibilities of human nature for good 
or 111*. In January 1975 Robert 
Lceson challenged tho notion of 
intellectual and cultural consensus, 
nf firming that definitions of fiction, 
reality and fantasy are socially 
learned. Attacking the idoa nf the 
critic as a pragmatic purist, und tho 
idoa of tho writer who writ os foe 
himself ("a monster, tho quintess- 
ence of bourgeois egoism”) Loeson 
exposed what writers ana critics 
wore actually 'concealing from each 
other, the change la children’s 
literature from “a minority interest 
to something ltko a mass movement, 
involving not just writer, editor, 
critic' but large numbers of ' libra* 
rlans, teachers and tho public”. It 
was a challenge to Signor to movq 
with the times. *■’ 

In' a now piece: Peter -Hunt, 
returns to the problem of “what 
‘good* and 'less good* are sup*. 
. posed to mean” in relation to child* 

' ren '8 books. He distinguishes 
quality, judgment within a kind oir 
class, from value, a judgment! 
between classes, and ‘ achieved. 


response front potential icspouse 
to a given book. In dies essay the 
criticism of books for children 
becomes more significantly part of 
the continuum of criticism in 
general. The way hail already beeii 
opened up by Airinu Chambers's 
explanation of the ideas of Jser and 
Wayne Booth in “The Reader In 
rhe Book" which appeared in 1977. 
It is a thoughtful piece, whicli 
attempts to use the concept of die 
implied reader, the child, tq 
examine tho author'? meanings. 
More effective, perhaps, in Tts 
examination of individual works 
than in the exposition of a sustained 
theoretical position (his notion of 
the “unyielding child reader”, for 
Instance, is unsupported by evir 
dence), this essay is clearly at the 
heart of current Signal approaches', 

This is demonstrated in the long- 
est single piece, a transcription of 
Aldan Chambers's interview witlj 
Alan Garner, which appeared in aq 
abridged version in 197&, This is 
offered as “one instance of a Signal 
way of tuiking about children's 
books”. I am glad to have ovary 
word of ir, not because of any 
specific approach or insight it con- 
tains, but as an example of the 
nature of judgments and criticisms, 
and the cluster of ideas that can 
he made clear when authors and 
readers explore each other’s points 
of view. Casting back and fort It, 
modifying and rejecting each 
other's examples and intuitions, 
writer and critic employ many ways 
of arriving at conclusions. They 
generalize by means of anecdote and 
recollection as well as by compara- 
tive analysis. Their criteria are 
flexible ; they range widely in tlioir 
quest for tho elusive "what it Is* 
that tui- ns language into symbol. 
They exnmino their variances, litolr 
values, their personal myths as 
literature acts thorn out. Gamer’s 
stance is liolisilc: “If a child cat) 
read with a totality of experience 
and tho adult can too, that fa a good 
children's hook”, and ho keeps at 
bay Chambers's attempts to cut 
down »the creative act into tlir 
critic's' categories; It is un extrii- 
ordinary spiral, end many readers 


unused to ’assembling gencrallz* 
tlons from tha vaaarlos of trans- 
cribed iittorkiica will find it 'more 


challenging then the traditional 
Autonomous text. The point is that 
tills book as a whole provides the 
context for this discussion. I do 
not know where also we could have 
had access. to these, searchings and 
discoveries. 

. ’ ' Signal has always provided, rqany 
signposts. Sonic have led to new 
pastures for its readers, and some 
. to dead-ends. That it has survived 


yet/of the emerging issues of the 
J980s, is a liopeful sign for ' lis. alb 



What can I read to the children today? 


" '. \ 

Seen any of these yet? 


GERALD ROSE 

PB Takes a Holiday 

370303148 £395 

PAMELA ALLEN 

Mr Archimedes’ Bath 

370302583 £350 


SARAH GARLAND 

The Seaside Christmas Tree 

370302907 £3-95 . <! 

VERNA AARDEMA 

Who’s in Rabbit’s House? 

Illustrated by Lep and Diane Dillon - 
370303S12 £4-50 ", 


And they're all published by The Bodley Head ! 
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By Jennifer Moody 

PEGGY woom oun (Editor) : 

Von Cnn'i Keep Out The Darkness 
Bodley Head. £4.50. 

0 370 30293 1 


Once ngfiiu Peggy Woodford Inis 
brought together an anthology of 
short stories of special Interest to 
young people mid those who wish 
to understand them. Three years 
ago she edited The Real Thing, n 
collection of short stories on the 
theme of love which have proved 
very popular. The unifying theme of 
the present volume is man's in- 
humanity to man, albeit Yon Can't 
Keep Out the Darkness sounds 
morn like n ghost story thmi u dis- 
tinguished set of reflections oji just 
linw nasty we can be if the circum- 
stances arc right (or wrong). 

John Wain kicks off with a brisk, 
cheerful and matter-of-fact account 
of treachery. Michael, the first-per- 
son narrator, has a vulnerable dis- 
abled friend, Morr. Michael means 1 
well, but when the explosively sexy 
and unutterably shallow Fiona 
Saltoiistnll crosses his path, lie 
forces into her hand a set of stamps, 
already promised lo the eager Mort, 
which ho knows will mean next to 
nothing to her. ProFessor Wain's 
narrative is jtuiiuy, his character- 
isation ruthlessly accurate. 

Jon Mark and Peggy Woodford 
have both written about the ox- 

P Ini ration of teenagers by adults. 

eygy Woodford sets her story in 
France, as she has done but ore. 
Jfl “ Underground Anne-Muriu is 
a niiddie-iiged ivriter, and site hits 
asked Roland, the sun of u col lego 
friend of hers, to stay in her Paris 
nparrment. She wishes to “ get in 
touch" with a young person in tlui 
con rao uf research iug her novel. 
Rt»U»ml finds the situation pointless, 
but lult-nites it hcciiuse he can in- 
dulge his secret obsession with 


underground railways. He spends 
his dnys travelling the Metro, un- 
known to Aunc-Marie who believes 
him to be .seeing the sights of Paris ; 
until, that is, she catches him out. 
Ms Woodford draws beautifully 
the uuiinye to Rolund when Anne- 
Murie insists on rending personal 
notebooks of his jutintcys, invading 
his private personality with her 
probing, dispassionate, dissecting 
mind, ile retaliates by destroying 
nil her research notes, throwing 
them, along with his tv ensured 
notebook, Into the Seine. 

In “Poor Darling", Jan Mark 
proves again her delicacy of touch 
und gentle insight with u story of 
one-way coni passion. Four teen -yenr- 
old Adam is travelling by train with 
bis mother and a friend of hers to 
Norwich, where his mother is to 
remarry. Site is insecure, competi- 
tive, xiinbbisli, rejecting and 
detiia tiding ; Adam iimlersiiinds and 
loves her, rims errands for her, 
would like to excuse ami explain 
her, and lias to hear her described, 
with justice, as a bitch of a woman. 
Titis relationship is the most mov- 
ing one in the anthology, as Ms 
Mark examines the suffering of the 
teenager surrounded by, and lov- 
ing. adultt less percipient and less 
caring than himself. 

A. L. Barker has in “ Eve ” written 
nn eerie account of Casanova’s come- 
uppance. in an inversion of “Cold 
Comfort Farin'’, the . primeval 
stubbornness of tho count rysido 
wins a victory over exploitative 
urbanity. Mel Tonne bus the facile 
good looks that model knitting pat- 
terns, mid the facile Morality to go 
with them But he fancies himself 
ns a n aimer, and takes a mom in a 
Wilrsiiii 1 .* fill m in sketch the views. 
It is cheap and convenient, mid 
among its perquisites is a repellent 
unci subnormal da ugh ter, F.vc. He 
.sleeps with her once, not so much 
■r.ir <>f desire ns out uf absent niind- 
nii’iss. He then dismisses the 
incnlent from his mind; but Eve is 
Co n vine ‘.I that site is now inarricti 
to Mel. We kin see Mel depart iug 
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the farmhouse with Eve firmly, 
mulisitjasably, attached. Ms Barker 
has drawn two memo ruble charac- 
ters and placed them firmly in the 
peaceful iieiit of n chalk downland, 

Only one story in this anthology 
has nnt been written especially for 
it; William Sausoiit’s chilling study 
of terror, “The Vertical Ladder ”. 
First published in 1948, it is ono of 
the niusterwurks uf a muster short 
story writer. Flagg ruimnr, because 
lie fs young, refuse a do re to climb 
the side nf a rusty gasometer. The 
higher he climbs, the more paralys- 
ing the vertigo that possesses him. 
llis friends fuse interest und drift, 
nwny, leaving him nlonu with his 
fear, the altitude and nn incomplete 
ladder. The realism of the descrip- 
tion leaves tho reader's palms 
sweaty, 

R, D. Lamming writes a touching 
science fiction piece about a 
debutante presentation at u jjaciy 
some time in the future when utmost 
everyone is afflicted with on in- 
curable disease which necessitates 
tiie wearing of wigs and dark 
glasses. It is an account of the 
solecisms perpetrated in trying 
not to mention what everyone knows 
but attempts to ignore. Robert 
Westall has contributed the only 
cheerful extrovert tale, a ghost story 
about a depression-inducing Thing 
which is chased away by n brawling 
brood of cats. Penelope Lively com- 
pletes tlte anthology with ‘‘The 
Darkness Out There ", and indeed it 
is the darkest of the collection. An 
old wnmnii casually tells how site 
and her sister failed to report the 
crush uf a Go mini) aeroplane during 
file Second World War so that nn 
injured airman should remain in 
agony as long as possible. 

Peggy Woodford has selected her 
authors carefully to give great 
diversity of style and treatment. If 
the overall theme of the hook is 
Mimhre, tlte laming impression is of 
compassion nnd und its lauding. 


By Dervla Murphy 


FARllUKU imONUY i 
Poona Company 
Gullnncz. £4. 95. 

0 575 02901 3 

Presumably a “ young adult " is 
what was known in blunter limes 
as nn " adolescent ” ; ami the jacket 
implies that Farrukli Dhomiy's new 
collect inn uf short stories is for this 
age-group. That mudu me stop und 
think, fit my day adolescence was 
n time nf literary vacitlaiion : one 
moved from Just William to Jane 
Eprc, and hack to Higgles and on 
again to Hardy and hack to Arthur 
Runsome— as the turbulent glands 
cliciiiLcd. We were left to struggle 
on from childhood to adulthood 
in, best we could, without any par- 
ticular concessions'. Now, however, 
adolescents have been made nwaru 
nf their unique place in sncieiy and 
publishers occasionally experiment 
with them as n distinctive group 
needing delicaiciy adjusted printed 
matter. Literary vucillution 
seems to be ft natural part of grow- 
ing up, from which adolescents do 
not need to escape. In any case, it 
is absurd to label or grade .such 
stories as Farrukli Dhnndy's : they 
ure for anvotic — aged nine to ninety 
— who enjoys good writing, 

The blurb tells us that an enijior 
collection of FuiTukh Dhondy's 
short stories — Cnme to Mecca — won 
the Collins/ Fontana Award fur 
books for Multi-Ethnic Britain. Hav- 
ing recovered from one's first en- 
counter with that decadent phrase — 
’* Mulii-Kiliuic Britain one real- 
izes how much a wiitcr of lMu«mly\ 
quality ran dn to iucir.Hi 1 not mily 
inter-racial uiuk-r.M.i tiding, hut an 
understanding, by British limn 
Indians, uf their own t ivUi.Mi>on. 
And this is an iuiiuu i.iiii ia>k. Mu? 


Comparing authors 


By Holly Eley 


DAVID »i:i:s r 

The Morli Ic in the Water 

Wood bridge, Sul full.- : Boydeli Press. 

lh. nn. 

0 N7li7f. 2SII ti 


The ptupfi.se of the fifteen essay* 
collected in The Mai hie In The 
Wilier is to cum pare sumo of the 
best American willing for children 
and ymmg adults with tlm bust nf 
British writing fur the sutne age 
groups. David Rees's slated inten- 
tion is not to suggest that, one tradi- 
tion is superior to tho or bur, hut 
he wishes in make plain that dif- 
ferent cultural heriiugcs Jinvo pro- 
duced substantially different kinds 
nf literature. 

From n British standpoint, he tolls 
us which American authors are 
accessible io British teenagers, lie 
recommends British nntnors to 
American readership, but docs not 
attempt to evaluate their appeal In 
America— though his omission of 
William May tie and Jan Mark, and 
the caution with which he 
approaches the universally admired 
Alan Game.-, may provide some use- 
ful hints. Rather, when mentioning 
writers such as Penelope Lively, 
Penelope Farmer and Philippa 
Pearce, ho mig^csis that houks Mich 


.she retains a SMi-c of iunumii- amt 
** her value id British leaders is that 
Mu* can make sumcihiuy'. \miv«»s.»| 
mu nf a .suiting that is sp.-rii'icaUv 
Auierir.oi ", th-siikt K. I.- Cum him, 
although rs.eniiallv a tviiirr n| 
in vt Its, neats the |*i iiJiIi-hih nf .iilii 
hwienee with a freshness and, above 
nil, ail nptiiuism rare .iiinnii- her 
I«i Illp.u i inis. Mr Rees's iniifii.tlilVil 
uihnii'iUhm i* reserved lm J'.mta 
box, whose novels .ihmii > ,ir.» .md 
colour in the Auinienii Suuih con 
tluiie in Iniriidie cliildicn in latillt 
cumilrics. lie stales r 

One of tile reason., fur Paula Fi.x’s 
picrniitieuee is ihai sin- never 
wuleruStimuiex tin* iliiltl's ability 
to uh.Horii iiiiiilicaiiini. siqigesiinii 
and ana log v- Her mniL-ri.il . . . 
is not unlike tho u-nirury of 
many coniempoi.iiy Ameiic.in 
author),'. children sucking a lu-ii 

f nrcni ; children who arc 
maginatively and oinntinu.il ly 
starved. Hut the w.iy she cuit- 


second-generation immigrant 
he expected to imegSie 
Fully it lie is only vaguely 
his own traditions— if 
so i mroughly confuted 9 
British schooling mul sdinrfL 14 
thin India (or wherever) hiSS 
either n 1’aradlso Hint he llS 
rcguiii nr a F»i lure of 
fuels Hshmned. It might baffl 
thnt Ins parents could sort ihaT? 
out. But in any an Irish-noverm!? 
I ml i an -p mini tgru ill’s child hash 
so misled by parental rotrospw- 
thiu on first visiting the auctw 
home they have angrily 
their pnrunis «f living in (v 
Cuckou-Lnml. 

laioklug hack m his childk 
nml youili in Poona, during n, 
1950a and early 1960s, Fantt 
Dhmidy recalls tho absorption d 
himself imd Ids cmnpnnions into ih 
.tni nil dramas of Chowk* tea-boost 
life— Mime brutal, some polgnw, 
a nmc cotnic. Tho bays observed tS 
thnt went on, at first wnrdlejsli 
and often iincoinprchendingiy, tia 
more umi more knowingly and sell- 
assertively. Wo ure drown qoieih 
into this tiny, seething wqr|d toi 
we wonder afterwards why. m fane 
become sn involved in Its sordid 
cruelties and intrigues, its ulvii 
shames and glories. The answer 
can Duly he thnt in his unpreta 
tinus way Farrukli Dhondy Is jllmr- 
Inaihig nnt merely a sliver of ik 
Indian scone hut a chunk of wa- 
ver sal human nut ure. 

Yet he lias his limitations; that 
Is n certain tnn-deiuched sournm 
about some nf these vigtiottes. They 
su e painfully belie v ablo ; there Is » 
rxagger.it imi here, one feels— bin 
there is (iiiiissinii. Writing a 
l-'ngHsh, for luiglish-spsaldDi 
iiMilers, Farnikh Dhonily coiifiaei 
himself in whin can ha most tailj 
ex pressed in that language, hi 
this compels bint to leave outthw 
elusive im.uipditcs which in bhi 
itself nuke mlcrablc the secningli 
iiHitlerable. 


•ii uri- I.-t pints .mil ihc ws^tU 
ii-i'S tin- English l.iiigiuge mwe 
h* » set <«ml t«» none. And in *«*' 
•Since M.uit iT she li.i* then [if s 
in.i’.lri piece, tin- fipt.il ot wlwtn 
\s««nl«| he li.inl tu Hud. 

But The Slave Ihnteer, Ml« Fos’t 
miv-.i mi nt imvrl, was wtitwft »* 
lung ugn ,■-. 197.1. . , 

Ac.idemic nitirisin nf : shllilrM'* 

liicniKire, .» lira wilt Indus- 

ii \ in A him i«i> it liugimiinil W P*£ 
hit i, tie hen*, -*ttd imwc'i "it 1 " 
pi eteilliiiiis and » mifiisiilft- So off 
Mini-, will! iirliH lu Mr Hues s excel- 
Jem and simple nuidi* tu the 
(Apjitdiuu nia/e uf fhildrein H c™’ 
Mice uu llUlh sides nl die AllSl""- 
Iliiivever, If Is h-trd MtJJ 
tvoiidei 1 im wliiim future m 
itMikrs will min ivlieii \ m g 
for veracity, under stand hiK of ,' e 
age nreiicrupatuuis and i»e 
i ion of suci.d coiidittwis of to? « 
speukiiiK y mil It in the 
of the iivcmicili ceiituiy. 


Growing points 


will continue id fee'Fa^a- evovy whore 
In the same way that 1980s children 
return to The Secret Garden and 
E. Neibil’s Thu Wauid-Be Good*. 

Ityvid Rees claims to admire 
many American writers who write 
fur adolescents — ha relishes a dis- 
tinctiveness uf voice, a lack of 
whimsicality and- an originality of 
approach seldom tp be fpund in 
their British counterpart*. But he 
laments their . huninurloqs pre- 
occupation with broken homes, 
drugs and mental illness. Perhaps 
unconsciously, they , present an un- 
balanced and pessimistic picture of 
reality. 1 'Onlv too’ often they revert 
to hackneyed themes and to nn 
immature language That whs ex- 
haustively explored by Salihgor 
some thirty years ago-— the much- 
kumed Paul ZJndel and Judy Blume 
ary obvious examples of ijiis trend-: 

£. Li. Komnssberg Is exerfiptod 
from, tfiis sure uf criticism in Hiat 




By Anne Carter 


LUC¥ REGS i 
Horse of Air 
Fuller, ffi.27. 

0 571 11359 4 

Horse of Air is pot a pony bnok in 
any ordinary sense. True, it ion- 
iums a horse, u highly ihvructcifol 
Welsh st.diion mined Biculo. hut 
Breniu’s relationship with the 
book’s narrator, Julie, is only nut 
part of Julie’s cumpk-x und 
developing relationship tu the 
world ariunid her. But heic jid 
no pony flub', or point to point*. 
Julie knows about lun-.es lu.-vuuse, 
Iri her Derhy.shire fhildhond, she 
met on old man, a s-uliiary v.m- 
uiveliMig foreigner, wi)u broke 
jiorscii for u living and he taught 
r * ** a knowledge she believes 
nas been left helnml v.-lien Iter 
inotbur, par ling fruin feikless 
Angus, Julie’s loved siep-iiither, 
breaks up the large, r.iptsbavklp 
tamiiy and takes the younqur ones 
to dismal exile— as Julie see it— hi 
iK~t 111 • Jiast bourne, 
fm", her mpbrs, in,r eider 
P n jl,*hv idfciitjtv she b jfi 
.Mllnviag td feel wav he s -die gets 


f..t, L'lmrlisli and ivilhdrd«' n ; 
ttees Miccceds Iirillianily 
vt-ying this state, winch l ^ 
tho beginning of a \ e r‘ ou t,{%jt[i 
nil hi, both funrt wnlun a J 
the later Julie’s tlt-l Ached « * ^ 
must have looked frt»"» other 

holiday in Wales, ivjihli«“ dvent 
and Ins friend, and t h * n „ r e D ress 
«>f the lioific hegin (ho 
rehirrh nnd giutlualiy. «' fh ( , r raw i n? , 
covery of a i.dcnt o" e a- 
rer-pup'iihility for . fulit 

cotiiuers with nfw loivard? 

sturts to woik her 
•■elf-ltiiowl^dge mid niaturiiv 

Lucy Hies wiIim ’knack 

and site pn-.-.esses 
«.f maMociurini: beiw«*en *>' iV | ( idi 
Uvcls «< l-nnu^e • 

■'.» intelligim and crie ,,t*. 

sixiccii<year-«lil ic«ct> "; ce ]]ea£f 

But it is not in* P^ 

nf the writing and ' vfich 

teption of ic-enasc 11 

mul'*-* Ibis uit piimw" 1 * 1 "* JJj,, art 
is the fact thut _ q ,j |a tell a 
suhnniinnted to *he bet 

«ory. Julio is oil J ^ 'S’ art 
problems, however i»» 'f 1 r . * H j,ich 
own and ihc- Mtua^>^ 
she finds herself, fiov.et«-r ^[on 
Place, have that rum « ^ ti aR 
, which roalfes thepi a" 1 1 „j r i with 
«»/ Air U aimuf U f«^ ,u ^/ ee nagf 
/ problems- U ^ 

girls alone, but tor .»« '• » 
less of age or **ycriew«- 
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Outposts of tlie Empire 


gOSEMAttV 8UTCI.H F : 

TlI^EaS^a'nht' Nimh Tlu- Silver 
Branch, Tho Lumen I.lm.l/s 
nvfoid University I’reon. £7.95. 

0 19 271450 3 
Frontier Wolf 

Oxford University Press. L4-75. 

0 ?9 271448 1 

U Is more than twenly-Hvo years 
since Rosemary Sut cliff's The Eagle 
af the Ninth was pul) lushed, nnd by 
i960 vre h?d the flniil volume (or 
so we thought) of the novels about 
the Aquila family in Britain. Now 
the Oxford University Press has 
published a one-volume edition of 
The Eagle of the Ninth, The Silver 
Branch and The Lantern Bearers 
under the umbrella title (not very 
imaginative) of Thee Legions, and, 
simultaneously, Rosemary Sut cliff’s 
naw Aquila novel. Frontier Wolf. 

In these days when good fiction 

a out of print accompanied by 
of protest that ftill on the 
deaf ears of publishers, we must be 
grateful that Rosemary Sutcliff’s 
central trilogy has boeti reprinted 
at all. T|ie Three Legions volume 
Is a workmanlike uniilusirnted 
affair, made visually attractive 
to the new render only by Tudor 
Humphries’s superb jacket show- 
ing Hadrian’s Walt worming nwny 
from a foreground filled by a 
Roman spear, helmet, shield and 
cloak. Six hundred nnd twenty pages 
of text, though tactfully (nnd 
economically) pngiimtcd in three 
separate sequences, look formidable. 
Ono yearns to be nblo to sny 


uno yearns to nc nuio to sny 
directly to tho prospective render 
that appearances can lie ; that Rone- 
nary Sutcliff is a supreme pnlntcr 
of word pictures -so needs no Ulus- 
tratlon; that once grabbed by the 
heroic concent nf the lost Ninth 
Legion he will find Engle of t/te 
Ninth irresistible und will probably 
also -davoiir in quick succession 


T he Silver Branch und The Luntcni 
Bearers. 

If he does, he will build up sub- 
consciously ns ho roads not die 

hi story uf Rijiimn Britain us it 
inie.hr he told in -,i modern Infor- 
mation book (ehroimlnfcical nnd 
dmiciil with pictures of clean-clad 
cohorts and cut- nwny custru) but a 
mental linage of a civilization that 
iiiiptiscd itself with varying degrees 
oT. .success oji more primitive 
pimple* whose warlike customs nnd 
deep-rooted cultures survived in 
pockets will] in ilia Empire (shades 
ol Astcrix) and, more important, 
Along its hard-held frontiers. For 
these were Lite barbarians wlto 
finally overthrew Caesar. 

It is with one of these frontiers, 
the turn hern nn i sl in Uviium, that 
Rosemary Sutcliffs new- novel 
Frontier Wolf, is concerned. In a 
frank note to the render she admits 
that around Crainond on the Firth 
of Forth, on archaeologist has vet 
found any trace of Roman military 
occupation in the fourth century, 
though there was a Roman fart 
there which she calls simply 
Cnstelluiu (its name having been 
lost). Her instinct and her rational 
deductions From wide readings in 
Roman history lead her to believe 
that during the fourth century the 
Frontier Wolves of Rome were 
stationed at Costellum. Since she 
was abend of the archaeologists in 
her informed guess about Roman 
Exeter (the archaeologists later 
found evidence thnt coincided with 
the assumptions on which Tha 
Eagle of the Ninth was based), she 
is probubly right. 

It is to Cnstellum that the dis- 
graced Alexias Aquila is sent to 
taka command of the Frontier 
Wolves. The command is n demotion 
—for who would want to find him- 
self nt the mercy of a tough Roman 
brotherhood among whom survival 
required strength of character, 
military prowess, an understanding 
of tho Celtic tribes und on Intultlvo 
ability to keep peace in a way not 
prescribed by any legionaries’ 
manual ? 

Alexias was a greoulioru ; bid 
his birth (lie Imd Italian and 


British forebears) ami upbringing 
(his mi iso h.id been u .slave from 
Ireland) fitted hint for command of 
the Frontier Wolves among whom 
lie hud to pruve himself worthy be- 
fore .lie could attempt to control 
the fnray^ of the wild _ plundering 
Voiadini. Two nets of quiet courage, 
both ending in death fnr leaders of 
the Votadini Imt life for many 
legion oj-ies end tiibi-smen [dike, 
establish Alexins aa a true member 
of his illustrious family— and a 
nuhle Roman of the declining 
Empire. 

But what is impressive about Fron- 
tier Wolf is not the story Itself, 
nor the gnidual winning through 
of Alc-xios from disgrace to honour. 
It is Rosemary Sutcliff’s extra- 
ordinary capacity for recreating n 
visual and emotional picture, many- 
textured, of the life of a Roman 
garrison on tltd Anton in e Wall as 
Hie Empire crumbled. She has the 
writer’s equivalent of a musician’s 
“absolute pitch"; her certainty en- 
ables her to use language that fore- 
echoes the future (tne Votadini 
speak with a recognizable Celtic 
hit), and to engender situations and 
characters that carry with them an 
authenticity and complexity that 
defy the conventional textbook 
image of Roman times, 

“We are the scum and scrapings 
of the Empire. They tipped out 
the garbage bin of the Eagles to 
make us what we are ”, says one 
of Alexlos’s centurions, while, by 
■ contrast, another, Lucius, is forever 
studying Virgil’s " Georgies ” ngnlnst 
the time when he will return (but 
he is killed in battlo) to his 
southern farm. 

One of the loveliest passages in 
this vivid book describes the 
emergence from tho loch at dawn 
of thu new chief of the Votadini 
after his ritual ordination; 

A magnificent deerskin mantle 
lifted and swung out behind him 
on the water, and the torchlight 
caught the great necklace of 
twisted gold and raw yellow 
amber about his neck. Ha was 
coming up out of the shallows 
now, wet ami shining und flame- 


gulden. , . . The drops of loch 
water scaLrered from him like 
sparks ns he cmno up through 
the abler trees. He was the Chief, 
hack from beyond Lite sunset, and 
the weariness uf the journey was 
‘upon him. . . . Alexius, standing 
wiihii) nn arm's length of liiiri, 
watched him come, taller, surely, 
than he bail been, unless that was 
only that liis head was held so 
high. 


Whether Rosemary Sutriiff Is 
describing a cciernouy such as thtr., 
n rudimentary gome of noln (played 
on ponies, ivlth a culPs band us 
“ bull ” und spuuis us sticks), thu 
binli nf h baby, the suckling of a 
kitten, dawn, sunset, hi]), volley, sen 
or stream her pru.-e is palpably 
alive- It draws us imp the vn^tex 
of ancient experience from which 
we emerge, at the cad nf the story, 
as from a lambent dream. 


Of slaves and sloops 


By Caroline Moo rehead 


M.TER CARTER s 
The Sentinels 

Oxford University Press. £4.75. 
0 19 271438 4 


Peter Carter Is a writer who refuses 
to be daunted by the challenge of 
presenting remote people in distant 
times and places, in the full con- 
text of their historical and political 
settings. In The Sentinels, lie takes 
what initially looks an approach- 
able theme — slavery — but brings to 
it all the 'political turmoils of the 
abolitionists, as well as the various 
tribal elements of the men thoy 
set out to free. It is not on easy 
book, with its rich vocabulary and 
sophistication of style, but it works 
marvellously. 

The structure, at first somewhat 
confusing, soon settles down. There 
arc two main characters, and many 
strands of story that begin separ- 
ately but whit time are made to 
itiesli. John Spencer is n fifteen- 
year-old orphan, sent by an onxioua 
uncle to make his fortune at sea 
as a “ gentleman volunteer ” on 
board HMS Sentinel of the West 
African squadron, bound from Ports- 
mouth aa part of the slave patrol 
to the Guinea Const. Four thousand 
miles awov there is Lyapo, a 
Yoruba villager, snatched from a 
forest by Dahomey slave hunters, 


taken to tho coast nnd sold to the 
villainous Can Lain lumber nf the 
black slave clipper Plmutnm (model- 
led on the fortunes and downfall 
of the notorious slavo ship FeHci- 
dadej. 

How John, under the avuncular 
glances of die Bible reading Captain 
Murray, comes to be port of the 
battle in which Lyapo ta rescued, 
only to find himself shipwrecked, 
is the plot of an adventure that 
grow moro involved and more 
exciting page by page. Every 
element is there; naval skirmishes, 
a certain amount of rough and 
ready brutality, a Robinson Crusoe 
interlude when Lyapo and John, 
marooned alone on a beach, learn 
to converse, and the rivalries of 
Whig and Tory. 

But there is also humour when 
the stony first lieutenant Brooko 
reveals unexpected cracks of 
humanity, while even Captain 


Murray enjoys some of Honiblower’s 
sense of irony: “Then, the only 
man on board to do aa, he went 


below to his humid cabin nnd tha 
cockroaches, for it would never do 
for the Captain to be seen suffering 
from such human weaknesses ns 
curiosity, excitement nnd impati- 
ence.” Above all, perhaps, there Is 
an. enjoyable camaraderie among 
the men an board the Sentinel, and 


real sympathy for the slaves they 
brave tlte unhealthy West African 
coast to save. The bonk also gives 


the reader an immediate and engag- 
ing look, at life on board a British 
sloop-of-war in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


Christmas fiction from Oxford 

Two novels by Rosemary Sutcliff 

Frontier Wolf 

Centurion Alexius Aquila Is In disgrace. He Is 
relieved ot his command, promoted and ae'ni to take 
charge of the Frontier Scouts at Castellum ln the 
wilds of Northern Britain. But this Isn’t advancement. 
The Scouts have a name — Frontier Wolves. They 
also have a reputation - a bad one. 

October 9th, £4.50 

Three Legions 

A trilogy containing The Eagle of the Ninth, The • 
Lantern Bearerd, and The Silver Branch. 

November 6lh, £7.95 

The Sentinels 

Pelar Carter 

John’s parents die, and he Is taken as a ‘gentleman 
volunteer’ in the African Squadron, the anti-slave, 
patrol of the Royal Navy. His fate becomes linked 
with an African slave named Lyapo when they are 
marooned together. 

September, £4.75 
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HELME HEINE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 
A delightful picture book about three adults who 
swop roles. 

£3.50 32pp Ages 4-7 

SUSAN COOPER 
JETHRO AND THE JUMBIE 

Illustrated by Ashley Bryan 
'Real boys and girls are suprisingly rare animals in 
books that appear lor young children. And stories 
about them that capture the range and depth of 
young children’s emotions and thinking arc * 
astonishingly rare; Jethro and ihejumhk is a winner 
on both scores/ T. E.S. 

£2.95 32pp Ages 7-10 

WENDYWOOD 
THE SILVER CHANTER 
Illustrated by Colin McNaughton 
A magical collection of traditional Scottish tales and 
legends, 

£3.95 U2pp Ages 8-11 

DAVID HENRY WILSON 
BESIDE THE SEA WITH 
JEREMY JAMES 
Illustrated by Patricia Drew 
More comic adventures with the irrepressible 
Jeremy James. 

£3.95 96pp Ages 6-9 

AMOS OZ 
SOUMCHI 
Illustrated by Papas 

Translated by Penelope Farmer and Amos Oz 
In his first story for children Amos Oz. describes a 
single day in the life of eleven-year-old Soumchi, 
who sets out on his bicycle determined to change his 

'* •■■■.*. ' ■. .■•Hits... , ■ y 

£4.95 96pp Ages 10+' 

Ed, CAROLINE O’HAGAN 
ITS EASY TO HAVE A WORM TO STAY 
ITS EASY TO HAVE A SNAIL TO STAY 
ITS EASY TO HAVE A CATERPILLAR 
TO STAY 

A dynamic new series designed to show voung 
children how to keep pets from nature. ‘May well 
. produce a. whole generation of serious and. 

competent young naturalists’ Listener 
. . Each book: Illustrated in full colour. 

£1,50 24pp Ages 5-9 

COLETTE PORTAL 
NATURE ALIVE 
Adapted by Madeleine & D.J. Enright 
. Illustrated in full colour 
C A bcauti Ail book of exact yet personal nature 
studies in prose and pictures , . . Life cycles, basic 
facts (and a dash, of legend) arc set out in clear and 
exquisite watercolours and text’ Observer 
£3.95 48pp Ages 9+ 

GEORGE MACKAY BROWN 
• , 3mLIVES. QF FANKLETHE C AT ’ |« 

, : - Illustrated by ian. Maclruies 
: /A brilliant adult writer adjusting to the children’s 
list Without condescension, and without damage to 
■V his muse. 9 Jill Paton Walsh 
■ £4.95 128pp Ages 8-12 • 








Right, is might 

By Dominic Hibberd 


V, . 1 . KAVANA'itl : 
Rebel for (loud 
llucilev lluiii. £ 4 . 50 . 
0 .170 .iu:i 2 fi I 


The Uuum must be one of the most 
i riod mid di'iicnriiihli' uf story forms. 
It ensures coil i ill nil y, a central 
character and n climactic discovery, 
yet ii uImi Allows for digressions, 
cltanflinu kCcncry and new experi- 
ences. The discovery can be anilci- 
pmud yet turn tint to be nut vrhui 
was expected, und the quest or's 
journey uiav in ihe end be us 'muck 
film him. self .is in i ii smile heart of 
darkness in llie * world mil. side. 
In Ri'fii'l [or ttond, (lie ij nosier is 
a young .itiun in seurcli of liis 
fntfier ; one of bis fellow-travellers 
obligingly suggests iliat lie muy also 
be in search of himself. The jour- 
ney lakes him from Gloucestershire 
to the American Mid- West, with a 
digression for a Mediterranean sea- 

Watery perils 

By Sarali Hayes 


haille which seems to ho his rite 
i passage. lie pajisen lii.s lesr, see- 
ing the viriiHisnchS of war, and is 
event uully unwed u mier knight 
limit his father, since he decides to 
return «i his ailing mol her although 
her hiishiiml appears to have aban- 
doned her permmiciuly. Ait agree- 
able young limit — and we shnl I sure- 
ly meci him again, for the pleasingly 
inconclusive end to the story 
promises a sequel. 

This is surely the middle volume 
in a trilogy. The first novel was 
Scurf Jack, and in K diet far Good 
the same father ami son appear. It 
is the futher, mu the miii, wlm is ihe 
rehul (Instil •* for good " and “ for 
Good "1 : rucuili cimveiuion ittighi 
expect tne roles in lie reversed, bin 
the new Reiteration may well find 
itself hi sympathy with the suhur- 
mimled sou of u breakaway fat her. 
This Telciiiaclms can see hoi h sides 
of it question. His failicr Ini.-, the 
idealistic xeul of ihe l%0s hut is 
rut her more competent than most of 
the rebels of tlmi strange decade ; 
he belongs, in fact, to the unvly 
nineteenth century, when it was not 
impossible for a while man in lead 
n Red Indian tribe in n noble but 


vain effnii lo secure pence bei*. 
iljem in u I the invading settlers w 
Hate does ii, anyhow, and hie S 
finds him among hi* brave, ■ T' 
even as young Francis eon^S 
bis dear visum of himself and* 
liuiiKijiiiy, Ins father is blinded br , 
while man’s bomb. Nat ktfJ 
1 hough, and we may expect 

encounter him, still rebel! LL J 
the third volume. ^ w 

Tit ere are some nice nedaf 
details and descri minus, incltf-, 
mi impeccably Kevoluiiauti 
Freiiclmum who collects boioiSi 
spur linens and dcclurcs |ji D[ T 
Indians are noble savages. Fraitth 

I rave Is across the Slates with him 
m the year of Irafalgur, and the 
moral is there for I It rise who wiih 
to take ll. I.ifo in the early Repuh- ■ 
lie is vividly evoked. The “new i 
poets " are ineniiuimd, anti Francis \ 
learns ihnt man needs a right rcla- 

I I on ship wiih Nature even though 

civilized inert, us welt as savages, 
are cupuhlc of nobility. As a sur- 
geon, lie heals when others, kill ind 
is on life's side. Let ns hope that 
tlm beautiful Small, will not hive 
to wait mo long before her juting 
knight is returned to her, I 


Dudgeon and Coker or The Tigress ntent — the arclt-vi I Inin ness .directs 

l wlm is “ fashionably dressed in operations from bev wheelchair, 

burgundy cords with a hunching " Liglu-hoaried " (as the blurb 

gokl-bm toned wniMcnni over a describes it), this may be, but 

white blouse *’). She bruvelv hcavv-ltantled is luitv it rends. 
LINDSAY BROWN: allows her child ; heroes Hi escape j ollll Tme, a good writer waring 

The Secrcl of Ihe Silver Lockets ‘, w, l 1 n . ,rut which falls neatly mm m , ||,i. s oceuxiun her socoml-b«t 

|t a |,. 1 10 ' Wi \ r r m ’i 1 lvUl - 1 1 ,t ‘- v u,v - M, ‘ mvbtfrv hat, departs considerably 

,, 7001 H*S; 0 carcemmd und. again, in survive f r „„. ij.c formula Her vlllianj are 

when they lull nil | hurglar Hills but city fish 

1 K1LMVII SON • ,, ly f l 0t ‘ , 1 m,n 1 belies smugglers aiming to cut nut tafl 

n 1 1. SON . rtbimiid . but cmliiislasm and n p„ iir | 1t .,s; her girl heminbijw 

The Lost Tceusure of Casa Lomu honlihv lack of self-cniiscimiMiCNS American accompanying her {father 

Ifmllev Head. keep I no adveimiie u Until. mi a boim-lide gem-illogical holiday ; 

I) .170 10.M2 3 f • ? l‘" Sl / rcusiii c nf L ti.<u l.imui. |j lc , |,„y j s |), c Shrewsbury rirtr- 

- . - - fourth in u stream of t tmadu-ba^ed bailiff's soil. Adults arc sern here 

1UAN tatk : lOysiery si ones, flounders.. Again more as people Hum simple food- 

. , , . J . 1 features bright buy and girl, lost providers, mid their presence is 

1 inn Again, Whltllngtim jewels and waierv terrors t Niagara ueiiuillv and lefnshiimly ncce^rv 

I'd ham Ibrnks. 13.M. 1 *“* l, *> *»«• n“'kes the mistake of ,u all points in failing ihe M 

0 7207 1285 8 nHerjng us readeis urinal lines— hats. Wiihin its limits, ihk.ba 

. . ■ _ _ . hmytlie, ilie xusolciaiih htillor, priui s well const run til, humorous, tarty. 

brandy into slwny glasses ; the interest ing thriller. Hut its merits 
The formula fee mystery stories lt.it blacksmith is pounding raid iron, will iIuiiIhIi-v. niuler it levs arffpta- 
not varied In half a century. U An « l ir iu«s the temerity to he mu hie to the I’.lvtom.mvs wlw ard likely 
govs as follows: .i small nuniocr. of <|uile Mruiglnfnrw.nd in its di-nune- in letul it, 
clilldmt of liuili sc.u's foil wllhuul 


mitih lieip, u larger gnmp of ussi tried Cfrnnrtct !•> 
grotesques after adveniures Jnvnlv Oil ClimC/ O 
ing cnunirv bouses, caves, rocks, 

tv .u cry perils, jewels, car chases, — 

escapes uild utUd fisticuffs. The _ _ 

Linger ilteso wnijld-ho ihrlllers By Mttry iMiritOSS 

ricavo to ilidr fossili/cd m<u|ld, the 

more successful they m e : tlicir ss ■ y y* " ■ — y ■■ 

popabiriiy imisl thus ltd due -in purl tiiii i Aim Mtiri - 

to their predict ah! lit y, The vucuhn- : IIU ; A " . * 

liny is easy, the story lias no snli- Arctic Adventure 
plot* or subtleties uf any .smi i the Cape. C t.'lf, 
iluiiHcters never step into ihe third (l U4 oiHif l 
dimension. Yul I hero is more than • • 

just convention at work. ' At ihe 


Smyilic, the xiisniciotis huilur, poms well con-.iruruij, humorous link* 
brandy into sfwny glasses; the imorrsi ing thriller. Hut its merits 
blacksmith is pounding mid iron, will ihut hi h s-. ren.ler it lew arffpw- 
And ir has the temerity to he mu UU: to the I’.lvtom.mes wlw ard likely 
quite Mruigliifiirw.il ii in its di nniie- in i cail it. 

Strange but true 


•\ : A williewaw is " i»M a 
he. ist. It’s a wild storm. Hs a 
bioiu.uie and a lyplmmi and ■ 
lot nodi, all mixed up mgeilipr. its 
Ian ii in ilia A leu I i. in IsliiniK and « 
•-••.ceps on o.ss ALi'ka te.iripB^douB 
hocus mid killing cuiile . v- 
Wli..i is n imrwhui ? A : A snrt 01 
fishy unicorn; u hits two ueth, 
suit.li non the oilier nine icet “'Js* 
and ths C'iiinese liehevo th-'it ™*J 
tuiiih. ground up, has - P rtwer . , “' 


aaveaiuiQ Marias in mi mum*, iaiu oie iw« iioioiii>, o.u oou jsiiger . . flf , m u:a c “ its i ona 

down by famous fives and secret Price (twenty :t n<l fifteen yea is old l". U1 n 7 hevc.il open the ' 
sevens. 7 A dread of individutiliiy respectively) whose fmher, a ,,.p. " 1 ! Vt\o mf.Ltifli^ lhin k 

and the consequent comfort to be nlior of animals m /ons, has tent m wtftach t« get ih •„ A| jj w ho 
gained irom conforniing must sorely them *0 Greenland and Alaska to !. * “ b nose which 


f iuinvo num cuniunimiK nun, in wiinuiu hi . •» - V nose tvn'i.M 

>B at the root of the continued sue- curour* 0 range of exotic fuun.t. : J ' iLi! ! .#,1 1 V. as Like w 

Renrc "hose hallmark is Every chapter describes the hoz- nose 'nu earth. It •* 3 

mediocrity. wvds involved in ensnaring a nnr- timg and verv tender. The 

Fourtecn-ycar-ohl Luidsdy Brow'ii ticulnr nnimpl, or in Imtiling against h jcs it as if ii were a hand J ™ 

is excolidnt at mediocrity to order, udrcmolv hostile weather cornfl- ni|SC uitks leaves from a tree an° 

presumably bocuusc she is n uenu- lions, and in the process uu them' into the mouin/ It- « 

ioc consumer. The Secret oj the enn: ircus number of facts, usually tlav ii.imse'* pride and jav 
Silver Lockets if her second of the, liiilc-knoivn or si range-hut- Y».v.-.*fs anv inicrfercnce win 
thriller j • and ■ with occasional • true variety, aft* dispensed. livery or ubmii a town called CCll . rt . 
lapses into wordy description, it child of a "did you know that whcie bears mil number d c0 P l ® 
rotes efficiently through ihe usual . . ?" case of piind will find the i wp to uuc und are »'' ovfea 

network of alarms * and coinci- tvherewitli.il here to cnttfouiid bis waudt-r uhuut tpiiie freely- 
donees. Miss Drown is not afraid friends and enemies. with questions is an. 

to call tef villains pame* such as, such as 'What is a williewaw ? ” sort vX bonk. 

— — fieu uf mix und psyf ||0 lbe>j; 

Vv. ■ . ; rather iieavy-halidedly '' n ’ :., r | n : 

Prophets of the Pier 

■ a is killing - thiU '.V u n hal*-^ 

Well, once we told people's fortunes, but now r *» 1 lin,c p ,c n “ ( 4, Ai e c— n» k( 

. We fit m our robes ana fish from the pier, *n»lly 01 gets hi 

. .We fish from the pier ; though they call to us - J? •SESEKT* but ' * 
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Tftdt the sea receded many a 1 fear . 

■ • Ago. oit our little camp stools we sit 

And fling out our hooks al low green land where 
Children walk bp with their dogs through the grass, 

. >l»tl the slight sumiper breeze makes waves in it , 

Well-, die are wise and we are ready, when 
The dyke they have fjui/t to hold back the brute 
. , Sea s/mlieisiri the dtsfpncq, for « full 

Rampaging dm) there will then come waves nut 
Consisting. q/ aro«s ; and impOtrt «»»*{ Wood, 

?he children and dogs wifi be, crying ain ; 

VJiih quj- lines and hadks and. prayers, tpy mil 
; . Pishfrumthe pier in the horrible flood. - 


AJan Brownjohn 


Arctic Adventure f-ldiiotlv 
f-.ishiunutl Hurl «f Ijoak. | {?*^ - , j s 

freu uf su.t und p*ye ||0 lofi>; ^ 
rut her lieav y-hulidedly *' n * ' r j,|j 
Of (mod. The virtue jJ, jJffSS / 
animals alive is never qu® „ roD , 
it is killing tint* 
linn: to time the ndd^bnd ‘ . eJ 
the bully 01 “ smart Ale m ^ 
his utipeumnce, but always* 
come-iippunci'. 

Ah a sioiy f«r. 
fierle*; uf stories since «ch ciw 
describes a sepai Me ^ M jL3i*rd0 
■not refer forward*, w b f |j 0 ys 
ii Is scarcely crcdIMt- *■ j ma )s 
Jassno highly dartgerous"^ #B 
and pack them into 
every other page, w »'®, v un r wne, 
other ptige they n f_Yr in 
drown, Uee/c, act caugnj 
MC. 8hjM. 

mil nf scrapes * 4 *|7. 0 iheo?. 
quickly , os they . got ll }|° ,, the 
there i*i n° R«st»«nse, , inrtr- 
• mipnisiiiittg number uf 
woven', with the artiun whicn ^ 
Ibis book inrercMinfi _ No *>" a | u&i ., 
is* uot n Prttar»«- 
could fail to learn 
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Utopia for the young 


Orcadia 


By Edward Blishen ; 

SShElTDAVIDSON * 

Undcc Plnrt 1 Lnkc 

Cape- El-50* 

0 324 01873 6 

tinder Plum Lake is an elegiac 
./nrv about the monatroua imperfec- 
tion of hlimnu lif , e ' ond some Jf ou,, . E 
venders we likely to remember it 

Er ever Some will be drawn by 
the dust jacket to expect a quite 
different book. This jacket la char- 
SSy crammed with little fluting 
■nd euitaring figures m a fairytale 
Sadscape — ice-cream mountains 
Td barley-augur buildings. The 
charm is curiously wrong though 
one does see the problem faced by 
the illustrator, Mike Wilks, whose 
black and white illustrations in the 
text Jtsolf seem wholly fitting. 

It all happens to Barry, eleven 
■years oidi In Cornwall. A cliff and 
its caves attract him, and out of a 
case appears Dido. He (s a lad of 
jiinety-nuie from a world that exists 
thirty milos under the sea, and was 
colonized millions of years ago by 
men who had made a mess of the 
earth's crust when trying to shift 
the planet into a differont star 


system. As we who live on the sur- 
facefor on the tops of mountains, 
as Dido points out) are to dogs, so 
the pcoplo of Egon are to us. 

Their advanced technology (to 
use a perfectly inadequate term) Is 
suggested as, hi general, a matter 
ot dissolvings. Now you’re here, 
now you’re there. Now you’re this, 
now you’re that. As a small detail, 
you can bo a carnivore without 
taking life. “He said you didn't 
have to kill the cow to get at the 
stenk. You could make the steak, 
the same way the cow did-" Life 
Is fun *. not on some hedonistic prin- 
ciple, but because *' it’s supposed to 
be”. That’s the logic of it. To 
sit worrying on our mountain tops, 
as we surface people do, is to make 
some fundamental error about the 
very nature uf life. 

Barry should never have been 
taken down to Egon. His memory 
of it will hove to be erased. Then 
it's discovered that a storm has 
blown up on the Cornish surface : 
lie'll have to stay for days. The 
business of erasure must bo much 
deeper than expected. Ana — partly 
because Dido has come to love 
Barry — it doesn’t work : and Barry 
is left living mournfully, with 
impossible memories, in a world 
that "seems childish and ignorant. 
I feel I’ve stepped back a thousand 
years 


It's Utopia for the young, in fact! 
modernized, and expressed in clear, 
plain prose. Greatly readable, and 
kept in movement as a story by the 
urgent sadness that blows, as It 
wore, backwards from its ending. If 
there's a problem, it is in the des- 
cription of the ** fun " which is taken 
to be not so much the business ns 
the essence of life. Some children 
will cheer (or, looking back 011 their 
reading as adults, may cheer) at the 
notion that humans might become 
infinitely serious and understanding 
without also becoming infinitely in- 
capable of joy — especially physical 
joy. There's nothing here of your 
Shavian view that, if we are to have 
large minds, the vest of, us must 
wither. There are immense satisfac- 
tions in, as it were, super -cinemas ; 
and also in a vastly up-graded sort 
of hang-gliding. Ttiero's also much 
pure pleasure for pure pleasure's 
sake. "There was an air of such 
excitement and gaiety everywhere 
that I found myself laughing out 
loud.” 

Here and there one senses a ten- 
dency to suggest that life in Egon Is 
a sort of polymath ic candyfloss. 
Thus, one sees, Mr Wilks’s problem 
with the dust jacket. But that's to 
look a pretty rare gift horse In the 
• mouth. There are not many books 
intended for -the young that have 
such readability combined, with such 
thoughtfulness. 


By Charles Cansley 

GEORGE MACKAY BROWN : 

Six Lives of Fanklc the Cnt 
Chatto and Windus. £4.95. 

0 7011 2534 9 

The first thing to be -said about 
George Mackay Brown’s Six Lives 
' of Fankle the Cat is that it suggests 
'itself admirably as a serial -Story for 
reading aloud. It must also be said 
that, despite the witty and fticely 
complementary illustrations by Ian 
Maclnnes, it rests on the page a 
little more uneasily. Mr Brown’s 
relaxed manner and Rnmewhot. 
loosely constructed narrative lack 
the cutting edge, the dramatic tan* 
sion, tbs hint of other worlds behind 
the words, that we have grown to 
expect from his brilliant creation 
and re-creation of Orcadian myth 
and legend, for children and adults. 

It is as though when faced with 
art .audience perhaps younger than 
that of his earlier children’s tales his 
nerve has occasionally failed hlm- 
Fankle is a "midnight-faced", talk- 
ing cat, rescued from death by stone 


and water by little Jenny Thomson, 
"a timid girl, who wouldn’t say a 
cross word to a horse-fly; that nod 
stung her". Mr Brown’s story is of 


I* ankle's various existences : in 

piratc-houmcd Liverpool, Ancient 
Egypt, Chino, on the innop, and in 
Orkney itself. The quality nf the 
stories Is uneven. In some, such us 
the mysterious "Roses. and Moon, 
light", in which Fankle disappears 
ond wc meet the darkly prophutic 
and cat-loving Ma Send (“ There's 
a certain person in this island that 
makes cat soup"), he soars to the 
top of his form. Others, notably tho 
tale of the cherry -cake-addicted kirk 
minister, are curiously uninventive. 

But throughout the book, temper- 
ing considerably its generally over- 
sweet tone, the sharp eye of the 
poet and a corresponding deftness 
of observation and phrase are con- 
stantly displayed. On a day of snow, 
Sammy the schoolboy's mouth Is a 
•’rod smoking O". Jenny’s hypo- 
chondriac mother, suddenly de- 
prived of a day's outing over the 
sea to Hoy, looks like "one of the 
hanging gardens of Babylon in her 
summer dress”. 

.Few contemporary poets have 
written more rewarcTlngly both for 
adults and children than Mackay 
Brown. So far, as he stands at *he 
barrel; he lias - handed out the 
undiluted malt. With Pmkle comes 
the addition of a little water. The 
result is by no means unpleasant, 
but one feels that he might 
have trusted the strong heads and 
hearts of ■ his younger readers a 
little more. 


Timeless and cautionary 


By Catharine Rawlinson 


RUTH AINSWORTH ; 

The Pirate Ship nnd Other Stories 
niustvated by Shirley Hughes 
Heiitcniflini. £4.95. 

0 434 92589 R 

MILOS AIACOURKK j 
Curious Tales 
Illustrated hy Adolf Dorn 
Translated by Muric Burg 
Word University Press. E3.95. 

OB 271427 9 


Tlie Pirate Ship unit Other Stories 
11 a collection which ranges frum 
wy short stories for vow small 
children to l(nu*cr, quite Ktihxtiiiiliai 
iiories fur older children — in fact it 
h a bonk n child emild grow up 
with, a hook tu dip into, und rotuni 
to BRahi. Thu early stories llitvo 
* quality of I line- Jess security, ill it 
Katie world wltm* scarecrows give 
‘Parrows straw for their nests. 
Many of Ruth Ainsworth’s stories 
navo been hruminist on "Listen 
will Mother " und have the nursery 
wholosomonos which 0 no associates 
Win that programme. Her subjects 
range from the pirates of the title 
10 mermaids und kittens, from a 
sunflower to a school hits and a 
■Mic bicycle, and there nre one 


or two Russian folk talcs which 
odd spice to the varioty. Some of 
thu stories include often-repeated 
rhymes, always appealing to chil- 
dren, which will encourage those 
listen Ing to join in. A strong 
thread of fantasy weaves through 
the hook, purticufurly evident in tlie 
longue stories for older readers or 
listeners, which is well mntchod by 
tho many .sensitive black -11 ml -white 
line drawings. j 

Milos Mncciurck's Curious Tales 
nro rather different, being both 
curious and sometimes cautionary. 
Hi9 writing flows in a direct, 
chatty way, full of slightly off- 
beat wit, with a souiL'tlnies almost 
surrealistic i|iiuliiy. Uu produce* a 
.singing kitchen sink, ninny mlllumt 
alarm dorks "fed up to Ilia cogs”, 
two snowmelt who long to soo the 
fruits ami flowers of summer and 
a car ni vom us plant with discovers 
roast turkuy. A* nn adult -I find 
Miniu of tlie cautionary talus ulninst 
ton muenhru— ihero is MuiMdn who 
guts u .spare head und ends up 
with it hulled, tuu to mention tho 
little boy who was m:ulu into 
Imurds , mr making kitchen cup- 
boards ; no doubt children will 
relish them. The stories nro of 
varying lengths and nro ideal for 
rending aloud, being almost as 
much tuu to reud os to listen to ; 
und there arc nmny bold Illustra- 
tions in both black nnd white and 
colour. 


A new Jerusalem 


By Elizabeth Moberly 

Jeter dickinuon Y 
. JkyofGold 

Mo othor stories from the Old 
festameitt 

illustrated by Michael Foreman 
^Uanta. £5.95. 0 575 02883 1 

retelling of Bible stories de- 
waads a certain flair if respect for 
in* °r»ginal narrative is not to be 
Cfi K« 10 mcra repetitiveness- 
eter Dickinson has met this need 

• c reative reconstruction of the 
oral ' trad itiun that preceded the 
Sfre definitive shaping of the Old 
■jest a merit text. C'iru of Gold com- 

| thirty-three stories, told as 

| ought once havo been told, lit 
" la *Motive variety of human sit- 
lio barrators include an Edom* 
naliL u . nter * an Egyptian fisherman, 
£K e » ts *P® a king to their children 

'35v B . r iii cl,l i3. ren » and Proie5siona\ 
co ( r *' overall narrative is 
c#l?S u « l ». ve i * rom the storiM of Gen- 
pSJS.fif “V Jerusalem, but the 
tha tlSfisJ!? *5 enhanced by moving 
and P* the storv-teRing back 

between widely differing 
Ifiyrtr* 1 twelfth plague of 

• V e J? VJ *aged as being re- 

• ^riochu persecution of 
.. ... Rocjtu* Bpiphenes jn 1G8 bc. 

Relevant c<5 k lext directly 

cootfiJ! 1 *; PMt again enlivens us 
JM ««*!*• of David 
1 , Js .plgced.jn the mouth 

. ' "■ . I \ • - t - .; i 


of a sergeant in the Babylonian 


army, instructing Tccruits on how . 
not to behave when confronted’ by 1 
a slinger. Tborc is a pervasive 
humour — where humour is appro- 
priate — and one of the most 
ingenious vignettes is tho descrip- 
tion of King Saul's illness as part 
of a course in an early medical 
school. The reader Is informed ot 
the difficulties of V diagnosis or 
possession by , Rational Demons , 


and signs and symptoms eyp oti.fr 
Jiged In a style that combines the;, 
clinical wjth the anecdotal. 


These stories may well he read 
individually, but taken together 
they constitute tho epic that is Ute 
Old Testament: the birth ana 

growth of a nation, then Its decline 
and eventual exile after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the City 
of Gold. The beginning and the 
end are skilfully and unobtrusively 
Jinked by setting the telJJng of 
both stories during the Babylonian 
exile. Each ajlke suggests a note 
of hope. The story of the garden 
of Eden concludes with the longing 
for a second Adam, to • undo the 
foolishness o! the first Adam, and 
the journey into exile 1 -if made, with 
the vision of a now Jerusalem yet 
to come. This is a good drama and 
It is good theology. Never pious 
in a pejorative sense, the 
nevertheless does ' 


of his material. is well matched by 
Michael Foreman's excellent illufr 
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Year for Fiction 
l. from Kestrel a 










Icon Garfield ' ^ 1 

JOHNDIAMOND 

Winner of tlie "Whitbread Literary Amrd for Best Cliildren’s Book _ 

• • *A great adiicvcment . , . It brings the literary adventure story right back into the arena of children's 
reading for pleasure. And that, today, is a feat/ Elaine Moss, Times Literary Sitpp/cinc»f £)4*SO r *’■ 

Clive King '• ’ ' ' ' ? 

. NINNY’S BOAT ■ ■ . . . 

*A splendid stpry, (Jntdlsombntfveh, ofafifth-centiiry flight by Aiiglcs to Britain/ 
r, Stephanie Net tell/Giwrrf/Vn • * . * . . . , 

■ *A triumph . . . The book must htj read in full t6 catch, its luuiiouiY riclmcs j, vctvc and magical quality, 

■ Naomi Lewis, Otteriw £4-95 f . -. •./ ■ 

Barbara Willard !j \ *■: * ! 

A ELI(3HT OP SWANS •: ■ ** ; ■' 

The seventh and filial hovclittijarbara Willard's ‘MautlcmW series. 

'If witing and reading arc metaphors for living, Barbara, Willard offers, au linage of our continuing ^ • ,i 

Condition as power (ulas anything I have read tot sometime ... A remarkable, unique achievement. >. 

Margaret Meek, f fines Lfterary ^iipphmeiit fy.i d 

Allan AhlbCrg • !i ; " 

. HAPPY FAMILIES. ' ; =': 

Illustrated irt full colour • S' - • . , , , ' . ’ 

‘If ever a series Was designed to lighten the darkness pt parctitj and diMdrcn worried about developing 
reading this is it. .,/They are cajm^nodels of cointrutw^,' miniature masterpieces/ 
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Dickensian Christmas ; 


Extra-ordinary 


: |i. 1 • ] 

J .T , . • . !- 



By Ann Tliwaite 


PAUL TIIUROUX ; • • ■ 

London Snow ! , 

With" . wood tdi gravities' fay .John 
Lawrence - ■ 

■ Ilamish Kukiilltoit. (4.05. 

0 241 lp45p 5 , ;‘ 

LVfi NE KL1U BAI^KS t 
-The IniUnn In the Cupboard 
Illustrated by Robin Jaques 
Dent. £4.95. 

0 460-06B92 6 

.Few writers seem to take equally 
seriously* the' business Of writ ti 13 for 
children and for adults. Penelope 
Lively and Nina Bnwden apart, the 
more usual pattern is for the estab- 
lished novelist occasion ally to throw 
off a brief jeu d'esprit for the 
young. This enn be disappointing 
(Janies Joyce 1 * The Cat and the 
Devil ) or rewarding (Mordecui 
Richler's Jacob Two-Two and the 
Hooded Fong), or. somewhere be- 
tween the nvo: H. G. Wells's The 
Story of Tommy is charming enougfi 
but would hardly have been noticed 
if it Imd not been by H. G. Wells. 
People who lake writing for chil- 
dren seriously tend to get hot under 
the collar about people who do not 
and protest vehemently at the idea 
that children’s hanks are an easy 
option. E. W. Hildick years ago 


in his Children and Fiction quoted 
u Times, interview with Janice 
Elliott: “-The only book that did 
not take around nine months to 
write ivas The Birthday Unicorn. 
Maybe being a children's book .had 

. ftnniei IlFllbi.fin' dn u illi it hut <nnt 


and Wallace actually says ■“ Yuck ” 
Rt one point, .[ suspect a: few of the 
cynical young might say “ Yiick'’ 
them solves when Snyder finally 
decides * “ It's wonderful to be 
olive." The less, cynical will, enjoy 


By Judith Elkin 


me viu' ’ nuw •■JJUIUICU 

* out rhat.J.sinfc. . the . bobfc WnS. 1 ' toil, 
sldo-a bly, .>• shorter ' .-'than . •• Miss 
-Elliott's nctoJC -hovels ft nutiiifrlly 
■ took less riniftio write. 

No story mns^erodi ng as p novol 
could be much -.shorter than Pnitl 
Theroux's new . tlliikhon's 1 . bpok, 
London Snow. It : is a very pi-Qtty 
i bonk indeed, with /wood engravings • 
.by John Lawrence us jacket, front is- ■ 
piece and chanter headings. It was 
first Issued last .year in a Jlmited 
edition of 450 signed copies by 
Micliik-1 Russell (Publishing) Lid, 
following ilie success of A Christ- 
mas Card, Theroux's first' cliild- 
r on's bonk, a ghnsr'stnry set mnang 
the snows of New E'uglund and 
looking buck, it seemed, to the 
a,1 *hor’s Massachusetts childhood. 

Christ nws stories, as the- blurb 
writers tell us, are .'supposed to* be 
timeless and to appeal both to the 
young and everyone else. Jt is 
impossible to avoid the . word 
"* Dickensian 11 when writing ubout 
London Snow. Mr Snyder is a 
Scrooge figure and like Scrooge he 
js reformed at Cliri.stina* time, 
saved as lie is by philosophic old 
Mrs Mutieiunce und her foster 
children, block Wallace and white 
Amy, A cot Hem pantry touch, tliut, 


Rituals and rewards 


By Ann Evans 


IIUBKKT NYli : . 

The Bird of the Golden Lund 
Ifamish ll.iiiiiliim. £4.95. 

I) 2-11 10.115 0 

KEVIN C1U1KSLEY-IIOLI.AND 

(I- ill fur) ! 

The 1-iiiirr Hook of Northern Folk- 
TuU« 

Futaur. £5!50. 

« 571 11519 S 


Very occasionally there appears u 
bunk which miraculously nvnids 
cudi und every pitfall await in g the 
lmwuiV children's author : It is not 


nretcnnniiK nor is It condescending ; 
It is- not facetious, gimmicky or 
iircli i it is not DKclusivoly middle- 


not. fueeiiaus, gimmick; 


class; it does not wink slyly aL the 
ndult- rdadcr-aloml. . . . Such b 
H« ok is Robert Nye’s Tho Bird of 
the Golden I.and. 

The ibroc sons of an .impoverished 
King of. Ireland decide to niurty. 
Their Cm her, who -sees no wny of 
fiiinitciug • this triple enterprise, 
Sfjnds them an u quest for the fabu- 
lous Gplden Bird, whose song brings 
happiness to th<* heart of tlic hearer. 
The successful sou shall ba awarded 
the King's crown— his only valuable 
osset. We follow the fortunes of 
Barefoot, the youngest pf the three; 
who. after a year and a day of 
danger,, excitement and despair, 
earns his re ward, because lie is pure 
in heart and knows neither greed 
nor pride. . ■ The plot is intricate, 


Choose 


hut niniL-d us it is In trusty fuiry- 
lulc tradition the vnungusi leader 
shuuli! follow jis twists und liu'iis 
with i-s.no and lie deeply satisfied 
by its rimul .uul its Liniiliur recur- 
ring put terns. Morunver, here is an 
mil liar who cnniuu write a graceless 
phrase und whose voice is ut all 
tunes that of the poet. 

Hie nduli reader, if lie listens ns 
well us looks, will hear familiar 
felines: . ilia bird of the 

tinmen Land was singing und 
Ringing, .like ah summer rolled into ,, 
a guidon hall and -glvan a voice that- 
had Hie whole nf .summer's sweet- 
ness m it.” The sovcu-vcar-nld who 
bus never even heard of Andrew 
Mur veil will be nn -loss enriched by 
the overtones of this sort of writing. 

. » b,t . , og sl,i:or joyous over- 

plus this- story Is also very 
funny, and the nrtist, Krystymi 
3 uiskn, 1ms caught die flavour of 
llie humour urn! ihc wit to porfec- 
lion. It is ruro indeed to have 
so happy a imiiriuge between text 
anu illustration*. 

In complete contrast, which is not 
“V “"7. wa Jf U) denigrate it, is 
The Faber Book of Northern Folk - 
/irtftt, edited by Kevin Crnssley- 
H til In ml nml illusirutcd with 
originality und verve by Alnn 

J.LTi ,d - ■ “ “ cn mpanien 

loliimc to T/ie Tefier Book of 

Norf/ieni Legends and contains 
thirty-five folk talcs from a variety 

bflflndk C «f M l -i n lhe caund-les and 
islands of Northern Europe. It fs 

a work of artistic Integrity end 
dedicated research, and perhaps 
because of this some of the stories 
may have more appeal to the 
scholar of folklore than to the 


, the -th A r thy a rili. the row across the' 
swirling - ThAipite. , 1 

"■ Lynne • Reid Banks's story is 
another matter, l^oi h from Theroux's 
calculated charm' Bud- the fncetious- 
ness of her* own. 1 curlier Advepturds 
of King Midas, She certAiilly ‘lisps 
some of the strengths she lias 
shown in the best of her adult 
novels. Her ■ ueW ... hook ' Tho 
Indian hi the \ Cupboard is 
a real children's book; 1 original, 
lively; compulsive reading! . There 
-■ i lin ^ no writing, hut the 
i ii . e . n ,n , ,ll<! story are real 
chih reh mid Hie results of the boy 
Omris bringing | Q life of one of 
Ills plastic Red Tndlnns appallingly 
convincing. The impressive thing 
is thut, having thought of this good 
idea, Ms Banks is able to develop 
and sustain her invention and, while 
renin In mg entirely within the appre- 
ciation of her young readers, to 
touch on basic problems of human 
relationships. The plastic men 
become human, and the probleins go 
far beyond rite obvious one »hat the 
Indian muy shoot the cowboy with 
Ins minuscule arrows, The' story 
will well stand that repented read- 
ing children often give io books 
that seize their imaginations. 


C i" SCV *-' B lt< nvi-lve fur whom 
the lunik appears to he intended. 
I lie minor's policy of chousing the 
hest uvnilalile tniu.sliuinn in each 
case is guild, potting us in the liunds 
or distinguished writers such as 

Io M r „ d i° la . Mar ? ' md Helen 
Waddell, hut if docs have the effect 

nf (lisiiirhing rhe coiitiiuiiiy of the 
nook as a whole and it makes for 
restless, fragmented reading. An 
important puhNcatiiin, nonetheless 
—albeit for lhu head rut her limn 
the heart. 


;fti. M. KAYE i " ’ '•* 7 "’ ” 

The O^dinary Pi lii^csV 
JllMStUhl^L- by IMith Jamies 
\KQatrcl,£3.5(i.- . . : .. . 1 

; Q.7226 H29.3 • -. ;. : . 

HOSliMARY MANNlNfi • ; * *' / -. 

Dc'ngoii in the liar bon r 
Illustrntoil ' by Pater Rush 
'Kestrel. £3.95, ' 

0 7226 5690:4 

'"’.''"'i' f"~ ' - ■ ' ■ ■ ~ i " i i ni i. i i 

Tliore- is ! great . excitement in ihe 
kingdom of Phantasmorniiin at the 
prospect of a new princess, for tlio 
sovemh daughter of the king Is 
traditionally the iftnst beautiful and 
ill ns t gifted. The Princess Amethyst 
* « 5 ( 0 i , S Jrfl .Augusta Aramintii 
Addaido • Aurelia Ann lives up to 
her promise mid a grand christening 
P“ rt y i is planned in her honour. 
Jl ,e . ,J,n 8 >s against inviting ihc 

fairy-nuisances ” from the start 
but lie is over-ruled. Tlio party 
progresses splendidly until the last 
and most important of the fairy 
godmothers, Crustacea, arrives, 
late. Her temper, always inclined 
to be a bit uncertain on dry land, 
is aggravated by being caught in 
a traffic jam. She views the huge 
pile of presents and the list of 
gifts bestowed by the other fairies: 
Wit, Charm, Courage. Health, Wis- 
dom, Gntco . . . and gives a gift 
which she promises wilt brhi»; 
more happiness than all these 
" fal-lals und fi-ippi-i jes pm 

fflS&RY?' b,! 

Crustacea's magic is -.imngci- than 
that of the other fairies, mi that 
spell works mlmiruhly. Pi incess 
Amy grows up with freckles, moiiNy- 
cu loured, straight hair and a tiirneil- 
U P nose. Admittedly, .she possesses 
all the other fairy gifts hut iiu-onc 
seems to notice, llio Princess her- 
self is delighted us she is free to 
do all sorts of im-princess-iikc 
tilings, such as escaping tn tho 
J-urcst of I'uriiwiiy in play with i lie 
liirds and wild imuiiah. ‘lhu 
crunch comes when all ijte oilier 


Jam without honour 


By John Fuller 


KOm-ltr (IKAVI-H: 

An Ancient Ciistlc 
Illusirutcil by Eli/ubeth Graves 
I’eter Owun. £3.95. 

0 7206 0567 9 


There are two strands to this story 
X„ Rn L hoPt Graves, written in the 
lJ30s but now first published : tho 
first Is an uliompt by a morally dls- 
r f pU cS“ 0 businessman and his 
cliauffour tn discredit the caretaker 
of , a We [sh castle and get him 
sacked ; the second concerns the 
History of the castle Itself and the 
discovery of treasure in it bv the 
edretakers son. The connection bfa- 
tween these strands is, of courso, 
a familiar Gravcsinn concern with 
codes of honour. The caretaker Is 


nn ex-soldier who luniuuis tin.- dis- 
Imnesty of iiimleni war Lire. The 
liiismD.ssnian has imido a Imtmie l»v 
purveying rnttcii inn m the m.-ii 
hi Ihe liuiiclios. The i huiiffi-ur was 
awarded the nisiingiiislu-il Service 
Medal simply fur iiiiviug thn 
(ieiu-r.il h cor, wlieiea* the care* 
taker was awarded it ut tin- fiinit. 

Children will enjoy the ingenui- 
ties nr tlio plot againr.1 the i-arciaker 
and the way in which it i* ik-fuaied 
py ids honest simplii-iiy and bv thu 
impartial juslice of the j.o,d- 
Lieutenant, but the miiiivaiiuu of 
, ?, „ ,n *° seems to He uuisidc a 
child s j real interests. We ara 
reminded of ihe feelings olumt 
rotten Jam m Frank Richards’s O/d 
Soldiers Never Die fre-written by 
(a raves) ; "One man swore Hint if 
Over he got back to England he 
would make It his first dutv to 
shear up the managing director and 
. thfl other heads of that - par- 
ticular firm.” The busliiussmun's 


princesses have li» n . 

an<i . fi, L d l? 8 ' suilor « for-AmI W i5 

SWA TariS 

forest. In t ho end, nf 
»m idyllic 

.followed by u spell --ar tha-2} v 
teenth mwisiaiH kitchen mSfri r. 
nearby palace, she fi,il?l," r 8 fe 

* " ^^Hfiliiful, vivecloiiai, ■ 

fold with great wit nnd^s^ffi 
llie characters me vividly ^ 
iHintm-ously portrayed audadmJft ! 
captured in thfXtrffi’S 
l-nlilt J nit ucs, M. M. Kove bLS I 
herself a flrst-rntc sioryte^cr-H ' 
fairytale tradition. STSShS 
economy of style with a Hffi 
t uiig uc -in -cheek sense of hll 
v [! ,, f | i. PerFoctly matches JJ' 
slightly off-bcut lule. * . | 

y° u "B readers wUI- be 
Pleased to note that R. Draann j! 
hack after n hibernation orSriv 
twenty years. Dragon in i 

bow is the fourth title abo!t£ 
very personable dragon who h\ 
lived in Cornwall for some 
years, is well versed in the legend 
of Cornwall, has fond memones of 
life in the Court of King Anlur 

years 8 ago UP 

In ibis story, he is rapidli 
accepted into the vacfciini 
atmosphere of nlnj 
Weymouth where he becomti 
-m important landmark, qoita 
capable «if causing b tidal 
wave or merely gently rncking the 
hai'liiiur with his ihvihmic utorint 
two small hdliiliiymakers, Adam 
and John, plague him wiih their 
r iddles ami _ juke*, and soon find 
they ure ail invulved in a smuggling 
plot. 

This is n pleasant, lively story, 
again estalilisliinu the dragon u i 
real character; gregarious, raortb 
at time* shuri-teii]|ieri.d and alK^t 
hungry. This fantasy dement Into ,* 
evil yd ay setting and interspersed 
with a mystery, makes a light- 
heaited am! vi-iv readable story lot. 
younger chihlicii, - 


discunifiiuru in An AiinVnf Cattle 
is Mich n howdlerbcd fonn of 
m ven iji: ; ihe point about theDCW 
(a key mover in thu plot) h remi- 
niscent of the huice-corporal in 
(Jiiiid/ijn- rp Alt That whom Graves 
reioinmeiiilcd for a VC hut- who 
only got a IK'M ,* and the precarious 
status nf the caretaker puis us in 
mind of the lengthy discussions. in 
both the adult hnaks of the. publics 
contempt for ux-&aldiers. 

Tho result Is a hook of a slightly- 
dated, IimtuI interest. The pr o! * 15 
rational and well-organlMd. explain- 
ing everything heauitfiiHy. but witu. 
an unnaturally flat and 

inne. Th© vivid, short-sen tent W 

and evocative panache of Gooarf* 
to All That U quite abandonea, w 
unnecessary concession to 
cnncepiion of tho junior reader. ■ 
despite all this, and despite w 
Miff illustrations by Graves* 

» is a good read, and was ciWy 
well worth exhuming. j; 


Picture Books 
\ JheCatoijthg 1 ' 

B ' i *’1 '! *®OMlE he paola 

t- • oiij : N'nnvetdan 

f''l fc ' lal V if, dluilf^Jed ivlth tliaiin, 

Jfi— * : ' : «'d Vibmnt rolnur by ilia nut- 


Mrii(Hng-Ai<it-rIc«tf adM Jbinie de 

t»w*. i.T.30 \ ' ■ ■ 


' A viil'Iiy-HluW^gJ picture bonk 

* /HavT ft u ''li li HiffwiWtii's 

^ / , Qsusin Bl 64 wyn’s*, 




Visit 


. lbw^bddiuiluijBi-!Abridi|,biI5 f * 

- - * - , eoloydulpictiucUuk. X2.§5 ...i 

f., ]. ■ --t} ;''W 


MaottMan 

tqmiungerer 

A •tyirtfi aiid vivid ]ili.(urc hook bv 
, Wnrid-fdrfiijus uulfmr and nilM. 
. . Jurol ViiWif/'r ubkh k-IIn -hnw;iUi 
snan-Jn Iha.imKiii- ouiwiilpd; fiu' 
• . pn»nr?ort nmh *ariTy on J of tfm 
P'Oufe hOukx nl n^tuu vildr&' 

* .MauriraSondak. £4.BU' ' . • • 

. Albert Comes Back 
CAROLINE HOLDEN (AHisl) 
Thxl by MARRIOTT Epfi A R, 

In diisblUrloM* ftpquel to thu Lion 

Blah Albert, Allwtt li irior.iakf . hy 

titaoior holiday «tapshor.«5>te illu. 
fS U ^. 2 5°^ ,0 . n l cnl u *° lamoM 

* -Wlhdin ffi^tVillows 
• toNmif;!RAHAMR • ' 

.. iilusfrOlotMlCHAFhJiACUK 

■ An Mlwihhfrtjdif Vnifh inl^rpivia. 


. HwAiglt the pyes ol Mfrhat-1 


Fiction ' 

Tlio Hostage 

• _ ANNE HOLM 

j 'a, A fBtl-PW«sd advimliira lhri)kr tit 

• Ifi'v ‘i*?, wfafki by, 

l^Kod UHjwdp, A Hi. Ini, |l,n 

-I 1 "™ •» Hib a.WMiil-uiiimi.y 1 „m‘ 

. Mu : r/f'Owl 

; Holf&Team 
{ KlICl IAKL llAROnASTM-; 

I - Ef in . |Hi|iuiir.'tlmik 

' rtr ' « Mull N-Uf - in 

* ! ffiiSPfSfflSlf? - b*»k ■ 

JftH an( l ***kl«ind- g-infr-ft - jra 
Rul " h,t -»• ««•-' 
amorand will- urn lln-bt hahili* 
«»3Kini ( l being Md In tvuttf J.J.5U • 

JHeJoil.rneyto 
, yi^&pyMourtlain 

SOLVED HAGi- RSTROhj ‘ 

-IholNOn til « u lK s f, r r 

Vv SawwpssjsssS '■ 


Hurrah for Dizty Lizzy! 

JNOKIUUHBE . 

Jli//y litzy His flpPiJid nuv' ,: 
I>ir.ii«lS -- shtr'^ii rbinjn) |u-ri>'ll j-iW 1 
eiik-niM ok« at will. All the < bilri»-n 
''hu iiihcI Iter Hud dm v^u miM 
Ilnur linLbtini, uflftn in tin: iinr* 
hniuvlfig sv.isn. No wnndi'f 
Li/Ai liauMHiuuyfrfemltl 5U 

The Clover Club Series 

A. U LANGHOLM 

An r:<i:iilng nisvVxrtiM nf my<taV 
i- hi! «di ,-nluiii storins lltrrL-kialH»{ 

« I i Jilri-n - Sanh, .To*ll,T;riiJi3ui aft-l . 

KiAufi - 'AhttOniU »n!'M M 

a+ol club GUnrpnlred Iij kwip lha 
f'.'jdvlttUUNMHglighJtolhvtad. . - 

The fjfnrr dub asd Ihe Himim ®f 

Myetcry C3.ua * . 

TnoCfover Club and fha ■ ' V 

Adventure (bolYrilooi ■ . C/ 

vf ihe Sky U.M; jny 



:• ‘ ihii wlij VK355 ilS* 


METHUEN ■> 

CHILDREN'S 

BOOKS 
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labordW*’ decoriitive painririES 
hfva 'for several year? now; bqfii 
Sed' to provide illustratjons . for a 
jSber of children’s b 9 oks, ^whtch 
if any case normally bought by 
Suite lot children, and ore more 
ffely to on *Mr visual , appeal 
.quality of. their wiitihg. 
ers, anxious to rcuclt im 
«SSS'"beyond the art gallery. 
hsTB -begun (o realieo that Ulustrutcd 
‘hooks provide one means pf -doing 
vet tfae more such work begins 
in the studio lit response to an inner 
SLSSie flie more difficult H Is- to 
■ffi successful book out of it. 
Pair Ida Neville’s pointings inspired 
iL ti e life of the nineteenth-century 
■Zm Grimaldi (and— more directly 
■—by Picasso, Douanier Rousseau, 

• and the American primitives) are 
tKompaoied by an account of sume 
Incidents in hfs Ilf A This text, dis- 
continuous and lacking a wider 
perspective, is difficult to Follow, 
and likely merely to puzzle the 
young reader. The surreal pnmtmgs 
are not always obviously related to 
tett. while being deliberately 
unrealistic: for example, Gf ini nidi 
is dressed as a clown in the most 
unlikely circumstances. Ironically 
Grimaldi's life and times would 
make a good subject for a children's 
book, but this treatment almost ex- 
cludes the reader jn its insistent 
self-indulgence. 

Beryl Cook is a Sunday painter 
currently enjoying a gicut vogue. 
She sees people ns n scries nf 

i nined-uu beige balloons, but shoes, 
lowerea aprons, or knitted jumpers 
receive careful suiiricul nt tent inn. 
She has illustrated Seivn Years uml 
0 Pay, whose best picture is that of 
t fat cat asleep umong the in ar- 
rows, although even here the unimnl 
looks stuffed and boneless. This cat 
has six toes (nuitu it common tel i no 
feature) apd (less common, this) it 
nn grant wishes ; in the end, ns 
In the Grimms' fairy tale, it grants 
id accidental one, enusing the plans 
ofieren years to backfire. It the 
text h subtler tltun itip pictures, 
swWher is at nil distinguished. 

- Altogether more pleasing, more 
accomplished, and u great deul innru 
i ioformativo is Deborah King's Kook, 
which follows the bird of the tiilo 
through a year nf its life, in a 
Mrics of pnlntings of a valley in 
Monmouth. Birds, sky, and earth 
«r« accurately observed in a way 
liut Will encourage children to- look 
Main at the changing colours iihour 
J«m. Rouk's story is told objec- 
tively, without u truce of sunt 1- 
■ventaluy or -.ititlimpotnorphisin. 
roe text, rather less precise und 
elegant than the pictures, sometimes 
hpies into describing them, hut 
r J s a painter who sees the world 
™hly and can com muni cum what 
r e , scfls— exactly what picture 

too often fail to do. 

Essentially a painter, Brian Wild- 
517J 1 ' *J as , imned his hand ro 
r.i.r ei l.* books, sometimes with 
wtflandlitg success. Professor 
Spaceship works n series of 
TOlUar yet still entrancingly 
«tfc animals into a rather 
myth about pollution, escape 
S IF CC » an d a fresh start in the 


Putting parents in the picture 

By Julia Briggs 
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Gar,lcn , p,,rl F^ hp Edward Bowden, an illustration to Good Food (Faher and Fuhcr 19.12). ' 
Tin. pit ruie is reproduced fn Lady Filmy Fern, writrcn in the curly. 1930s bn Thun nis lleiwell wiih 
illustrations by Buiodcn and non' published for the first time (Ilamish Hamilton. £4.95, 0 241 10468 8). 

Sforfnm emp ! ed i <0 SpCCU,Qte lin ' po ' ld . 8 entiroly on gangsiet-film ilonnlly unfunny television cartoon 
comfortably on how many trees allusions and, in accordance with dun called Rhubarb 

hnve been cut down to provide that Incanic mode, relates its si (try „ ‘ 

paper fur ihc priiil-run. There is, so obliquely that I never understood Super IV/inf n-Mess, like its pro- 
however, a brilliant and uninhibited the plot at nil. This is a pitv os dccessor, gives the impression that 
vitality in ihe pictures. several of Ralph StcudnmnV illu- H,, y television personality feels 

Uninhibited ii ccrminlv the word strf, lions are highly dramatic. c PPj 0 , °^, knocking off llie odd 
for ihc first of lwo nSw hmikshv brush strokes end fine lines SS 5 S 0 lr/ OI CIicA n !i1e‘ O Uhio 

Victor Aniliriis. Pihc.iHi hnhllv ml- ^»'vpy on on the waterfront nSf lmul furil.ui- .|K 

ulin- 11 -* *!?A U I'Siu'.'flK warehouses^ ° d‘lK 1 V in ^mil!u view; but in fncL.il di.es succeed in 


me blink describes in strip car- .. ,,WB,,l,H,BUU,0,0r * ,8reni »‘' ever .forget the onion fudge or the 

Loons, full of quirky activity and - s. morning roast dollvory service ?>, 

studiously bud tuste, the lidvuuures ' It is tho pictures ihnt aim for but the story of Vicky, who clicks 
of Dnicula after poverty furred him these in Frank Muir’s Super What- in her- sleep and is usod to time n 


to opun his cobwebby cuslle to (lift a-Mcss, wlicra ilia artist Joseph vital rncc in .Suffolk when the 
public. Comic horror nlwuys goes Wright fills up his pages with -world's clocks stop, is imoxprcicd, , 
down well wiih the young, who en- jnlnhuuie comic Vikings, I'uiilcs and pudded out with njcely- 
jov laughing at whm might other* playing golf or tennis, bullies riding observed details of clothes, news- 
wise appal. Drucuht will delight rabbits, worms wearing leads, und 1 puper stylos, and— of course— food, 
those too. old to uo frlshtcnad. by . know not wlmt other whimsy de- The book ends’ ronssiiringly: "Very 
its flapping bats,- skeletons, and signed to distract die eye front soon tho world was back the way ' 
slavering wolvos. A taste for (he wluucvor Is net u ally taking place, it hod been, only people wero much 
Bi-utcsque is also nnparem m The it would be difficult to tell from more careful with tlioir rubbish. 
Valiant Little Tailor, where the t he pictures diat Whnt-n-Mess is in especially their broken bits - of 
traditional story inspires a iialloon-’. fact n dog, as he has long Jialr. and digestive biscuits." 

Ing ogro with a snfety-pin through n face like a. stuffed sack. Actually. Ingrid. ,and Dieter Schubert’s 

ids ear, tattoos, a fur-lineu studded -you probably couldn’t tell from tho , There's a Crocodile, Under My Bad, - 
leather jacket, amt appalling knit- r oxt either, since this creature is also aimed at reassurance. The 
Led footwear from Oxfam.- Patches, .watches telly, imagines himself as crocodile comes to life, plays With 
fivo-o clock shadow, and a hairy- Superman, qnd jumps off the roof- the little girl,, hnd shows her how 
chest further enhance the creatures, j find It hard to imagine how same: to make a’ paper croccidille— by now 
textural immediacy — a splendidly ono -as witty and amusing as Frank fa. has turned into a paunchy reptile- 
GothJc creation. Muir*couhl have brought lilmsoif to headed uncle. If only It- were that 

While Dracula partly depends for write anything, as .silly, flat, or easy. Pnillhla GiliV Demon Daisy's 
its effects on parodying Hammer heavy-handed- Even its plot derives Dreadful Week, rightly . dispenses 
film cliches. Inspector Mouse de- from the adventure of an excep- with fantasy to show in charming' 


-detail- nil the hair-raishic things 
little girls can get up to without any 
■ help - from 'monsters, cohcliidirig • 
-comfortingly that' f • her mm her 
Wouldn’t imve changed iibi- for, ihb’ 
world ’L Mr* GiU’s drawings' estah-'’ 
hsli themselves quietly rthd siniply, : 
with no very obvious debts.- Allan 
- Ablberg -mitf John Lawrence in' A ■ 
Pair Of Sinners, on the other lumil,- 
■have set out th evoke a' chnpboHk 
style, using - tinted' woodcuts set ilk 
heavy bordera, The verse is duliber- 
ntely and engagingly excru'duting. 
the pictures energetically comic; 
Anna's Medieval World* also 
employs pustlche, With its lienvily 
decoruced borders and busy little 
figures, it is Intended io suggest a 
book. of hours, though thje tones are' 
.too muted,’ The text, nn. .account of 
-prc-Renajssance world • views, is 
wildly misleading at times,, since it . 
equates believers in. the Ptoiemalp 
system of astronomy wiih flat- 
earuiers. , 

• FlnaHy a book whose visual 
impact puts everything else in the 
shnde, Brian Thompson’s version of 
The Story of Prince Renin, a very 
summary account of the Ramayana, 

•s illustrated with Rajput paintings. 
They are, I imagine, hcnvrly. 
reduced, but their bright colours 
mid formal, yet loving, presentation 
of /lowers, birds, beasts, and demons 
still fascinate. This is llie art of 
book illustration at its highest — 
detailed. informative, dynamic, 
illuminating tho stary it relaLes. 
With nl] our skills we shall never 
recapture such telling simplicity. 

Gh.es Neville: incidents in ihe life 
of Joseph Grimaldi. Pslmings by 
Patricia Neville. Cape. £4.95. 

0 224 01869 8. 

Coi.HTiu O'Harr and Bek vi. Cook: 
Seven Years aptt'a Day. Collins. 
14.50. 0 00 195745 7. 

Deborah King: Rook. Ilamish 

Hamilton. £3.95. 0 241 10372 X. 
Brian Wii.dsmitii: Professor Noah's 
Spaceship. Oxford University 
Press. £3.50. 0 ID 279741 7.. 
.Victor G. Ambrub: DrocuHi. Oxford 
University Press. £3.95. 0 19 
27974G 8. 

Viitok ti. A Mim us; The V'liliuttr 
I.ittht Tailor. Oxford University 
Press. £3.50. 0 19 279727 1. 
Bernard Stone and Raieii 
Sti-:a»man : /uspiicnu- Afoi«t\ 

Anderson J’ress/ 1 (inch Insnn, 

, £3.50. 0 905478 84 & 

Frank Muir: Super Whnt-u-Mass. 
IllusliV'ited by Joseph Wright, 
F.rnest Benn. £3.50. 0 510 00097 !k 
. Clement Freud: Clicking Vicky. 

. Illustrated by Glonys Anihrus. 

• Pelham Books. £3.25. 0 721)7 1J7G 

. 2. 

, Ingrid and Dieter . $cimnp,iiT: 

• There’s a Crocodifo Under mu 
Betf lltltchiiiuoii. £3.50. 0 09 
142050 5, 

Piiiluda Gili: Demon Daisy's 

Dreadful Weak. Julia Mac 11 no. 

, £3.75; 0 86203 025 O. 

Allan Ahliibrg and John Laiv- 
renCe: A Pair of Sinners. 

Granada. ’ £2,95. 0 246 11325 L 
Mit&umaba Anno: Anno’s Medieval 
Wprld. Text adapted by Ursula 
Sgn^B.^ Bodley Head, £3.95. 0 370 

Brian Thompson: The- ’ Store of 
Prince Rama. Kestrel £7.95, 

0 7226 5684 X. 
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Befriending pic tures ■ 

' \ ■ ' , " 5?= E ^ra Jack Keats set in the other 

By Ruth Hawthorn America, of back ulleys, trash cans, 

J an mum crumbling stucco and graffiti. He is 

— ■ - ~~ * writer children like, even if 

Only n few children’s books have the suiting ) 0 a ]£So bland to Sdul^ 
JInc J,l i ‘} l . iaity of a ciassic i but Louie’s search is for a father- and 

n?.iit? e h 7 ! P 2 SS0SS , the in lI, e most “npromlsing c reSSi- 

quality wh i eh . enables them to last stances, lie finds one. Nothing could 
out a generation or so of children be more different than I'm Tacnartu 

i nt "" n, t f!,n,i| y «“<«*■ Toa ’'- ™ intensely ridi; 

Such books do not have to be com- marislily beautiful book bv Kr 
pletely orlginnl ; H here’s Spot ?, by Fnvey. Taggarty is a Peer Gvnr 
T’JT cxam ^ is 01 J pM bragga r t ■ eara page * ilhis trutos a 
. S ^ ot a . . P^Ppy. p* 1 j his mugnlficent boast, and ill the end 
mother 'us searching for hint nil he reaps a reward in keeoinc with 
round the house, that is. under the their scale It is ccrtniS n I nnk 

ffi31r 0 !L. CTK p ? se thQ b00k : » admire* and S it is a Ltlcr of 
rr^f, An 1 p i* *!?, unexpected choosing friends, you might easilv 

f u? n <:otni>iiU^on fl of "ritual* ouesHon "i? T* Tn ^rty And. 


The golden age 

By Lucy Micklethwait 

IONA and PETER OWE - (Editors)”} - 
A Nursery Companion 

0 1 9 r 2J2213 0 4 ,ity PrCSS * £8 ' 9Sr 1 


,S i a won S Br - want one like Tnggarty fowl, 
tul combination of ritual question , , 7. , ,, 

mid funny surprise answers that . rn,al, y* a book whiclrreally might 
would appeal to anyone. John Burn- . e - 8 m . 0r ? las jhig quality : it Is a 
iitgham, too, has always been good Y. cl ' sl P n of the three little pigs, very 
at achieving that particular mixture, s,m P>y but with absolutely 

and The Shopping Basket sets up a drawings by Erik Blcgvuci. 

familiar sort of rhythm which is Jt vv ? lll « be wonderful to have a 
then worked out in a series of 581 of sla, . 1 durd nursery stories with 
absurd surprises. Steven's mum P icture s like those, 
sends him shopping, and the first Eure Hill: Where’s Spot? Heine- 
few pages see him down to the mann. £2.95. 0 434 94288 X 
• £"£*?«!? H! uneventfu i way, John Burningiiam: The Shopping 

5« at . tb8t ll wheie bIs , troubles be- Basket. Cape. £3.95. 0 224 01864 7 . 
^”3* ? n .. ch * way back he has to Jii.l Murphy: Peace at Last Mac- 
defend his basket against a fearful milian. £2.95. 0 333 3QG422 ’ 


defend his basket against a fearful milian. £2.95. 0 333 30G422 
! S ,m!?K ..v° E predators f charmingly Jerry Smath: But No Elephants 
.lugubuoiis animals) and bandits. He Hamish Hamilton. £3 95 *0 241 
negotiates each witli a brilliant pre- 10449 1. ■ ’ 0 241 

«5««* J™"* 1 “ n d minimum losses, Ezra Jack Keats: Louie’s Search 

?.k& 1B VL£ ld by «“ "«"«■ «*>■ 0 86# 

Those who like teddy bears will Pr . T r IiR . Pavry 7’mi Taggarty Toad 
get the same pleasure from Hamilton. £3.95. 0 241 

Peace at Last by Jill Murpliy, again ~ 1()45 ® 4* 

a familiar sort of idea : in this case En 'F B, »i VA . n: The Three Little 
a father hear spends the whole MacRiie. £3.75. 0 86203 

night looking for a quiet place to . 090 °- 

sleep which hu eventually finds , — — — 

back m Ins own bod, just as dawn *lia latest of Graham Oak lev’s 
lirf "f' , J Brr V Sm uih’s ch , i rc, i micu books The Church 

!! “ * " { iU 'P i{ta [ts is a story about (wneniillan. £3.95. 

a giiiiplmu who acquires pc-is, ® 30549 3), the mice ure indeed 


taZ B t0 so long. d ° K by ,nUin £or Q77* 3 MacRne - 0 86203 

Those who like teddy bears will Pe ™ r Pavrv I'm Taggarty Toad 
get the same pleasure from Ha| nHlon. £3.95. 0 241 

Peace at Last by Jill Murphy, again ^ 1(>45 ? 4 - 

a familiar sort of idea : in this case El V,! £ The Three Little 

a father hear spends the whole JuHn MacKae. £3.75. 0 86203 

night look me for a muW ni*™ .r, 090 0 . 


Iona and Peter Opic's enthusiastic 
studies of nursery rhymes, fairy 
tales, cluldren's guinea and verses 
arc , well known. A Nursery Com- 
pan ion deals with u very narrow 
t ii i i I hist rated booklets For yomiu 
children published beLweeii 1805 
and 3825— and even in this Field it 
picks only the brightest and best, 
iuesc booklets aro now rare for It 
was the popular nursery literature, 
passed from one grubby set of 
fingers to another, that had little 
chance of survivul. The body of the 
book contains twenty-seven rhymes 
reprinted in full (tlio typography 
and punctuation have been updated) 
with all their illustrations. At the 
end are short notes oil each which, 
in the words of the introduction, are 
for the possible interest of those 
S' Pfrhaps, a sherry in their hand 
i ather than a milkshake The intro- 
auction (also for grown-ups) gives 
the historical context. 

i B* R , e Eency was a golden age In 
children s books. John Harris’s 1805 
publication of »t)ld Mother Hub- 
bard marked the beginning of an 
eia. He was among the first pub- 


Surprises from the past 

~ • f n ho properly i 

By Melanie Hart i" . . 


3 of illustration 

successful use^ of n rnefa ? n cr avl n gs SJ d a coffin, and eart 

rather than woodcuts for tfic HU®! get tin?* W,,om 

nations, end mmgitiative use t?f n^oii tends 1 Jl ans,ver 
iiniid-coiouring. Tills was nlw n m. ,r . IUs P°* - Hcdca h ^ 

he ie cri r” cl,1,d r ci1 were nllowLd to Fieifchm'^’ P ' vIl ° Pfif 
be cluldren ; tlic insistence upon The dffiiffHi 61681 in3 pX 
high morn! tone niul roliciniis work Srf , vorse s 
Instruct,.., was to co.tttr fitter, t™. 

. ‘Old Mother Hubbard ” was an wrulu Frankenstein ' 81 ** 
instant success (the 1819 version is The umnnifi 
reproduced here) not only with almost a iWfe' 1 Jllu *ita 
chi I dicu bur, most imporiniit, with to their m-lBliini'fl 1 810 
“dubs also. A dog dressing up liVi If tlio nJS oI 8iz °* 
standing on its head or feeding tho of vilulitv l™!! 160, 

chllHro sl , hysicricnMy funny fn? talk about *”"** «!? 

children bill for today’s adults, to T i » * 

who in an extravagnntly illustrated * 1 , I "« ut ‘ ed ! 101 '« are a n, lm v. 
book is no new thing, the joy of olphabots, 

A Nursery Companion lies iittlio § in nimiir ("The Paths of S > 
Picture it gives 0 f the costumes® Strewed with Plow2 # “ ^ 
habits ami houses of tho period. L 1 10 Chapter of Kings' 5 ! 5 

Another publisher who reenc- Verse") Snii' 1 „i2 d t 
Sf tbe possibilities of the child- tuntion * I’ersE ffffi 0 " ("Sc 

mnr£ A .» l,ur “ et llie parents’ twisters, the earllM^r 1 , 

market) was tho pliilnsoidicr a host of nurn in! ,me dcfcst 

nT "Ma Godwin, M IIis Prediictiou rollicking good 
s* Mounseer Nongiongpaw ; or larly on Wed an lu 1 ,^ 
Hie Discoveries of John Bull in n sense cuC « Ai/ ? ^ abfitical n 
Tilp to Pans ” Is the cnly rhyme in phorniostikos 11 fni- 

f^sssrs- wsajssfa? feiaS-S'sS 
a.“ %c ss. ■ststS fs IS EF p i !? “-" n 

could write and read, /And though t tuie n«™^ M .- C ? muatu,! S 

i quite enough ”. Ho sees vnrimis 5 ^ d 
slgiits such as a great feast, a magni* uniimo vm, °"c d d J vide 1,16 
fleet palace . Tine fleck ef sltSep 


Mooses 


wi. * ru,,u,n Muireody, 

th«t t S i"° n 5 f, ontortaining for 

that. John Bull goes to Paris 
ttgjWng no French— he ** deemed it 
E#? 1 "*, stl, ffi/For Englisl, ho 
A wlte and read, /And thought 

iinhi 1 te e i 10llgl1 ■ Ho sees various 
sights such as a great feast, a iiinuiii- 
ficent palace, a fine flock of sheep 


rollicking good CT/LM 
sense C '& d d g. SfrUB 

aps^Kfi'ftsa 


i.is.iT -J.V . rtinerictitl money to luiVO 

j™, p«*« r ? s ul . e Eood n,,t| .•°»L c,,,IMI . ,l ‘ ,s E ’ ,rty - ,vith p«pcr 

Uisill^r / ,CS0 bouks would W- a ff d , t ; r i?. ko,s ®n«l games and 

t.iMl.i find friends. things . Unlike some other cliurcii 

iMui c's Search i s the l..les t Im nfc ”* h ° v0 




New from Wheafoii 



Antony and Peter Minll’s hook The 
nf/iirniii iYiwitjj is a deenratively 
produced, well researched and illus- 
trated ucchunt of middle class 
Victorian diildcnre. It is tmpro- 
voca lively written, the authors 
mm illy restricting themselves to des- 
criptions of tliu sometitiies hizurre 
iiuppmys of a cli i Id’s surroundings. 
However they make it dear that 
such cluldren inhabited u strangely 

KhSttSI 1 K W ll1 - which tlioy.'wcro 
fJni; ,T.' ,ike *** ™ on y caterpillars, 
ivitlj the correct diet to ensure tlieir 
emergence after a defined period 
as prnper adults. Jlio quality of diet 
dL'pciukd upon parental attitudes 
towards childhood which, the MiuJN 
.suggest, were usually either over- 
dismissive or over-sen 1 1 menial. Fjvo 
h .“ nks this collect ion arc 
icproduriiiiiis of hunks tlieso child- 

S!!frti,T ™ ld n,,d le " d “ 

Lucky children would have been 
given tlic pop-ups. These have tliu 
fan, fust time round, of any 
pleasant surprise. A Day in tho Zoo 
opens into a frieze of six three- 
dimensional scenes of tidy children 
nosed before cage bars mid should 
be pinned to a wall fir its affect 


! Images of la patrie 

see exa 

By Ruth Harris “‘l™, 


tn bo properly upprcciutOd. The 
illustrations to Ernest Nistei’s 
Children Picture Hunk pop im 
intrigiiiJigly as the pages turn mill 
ciintaui, ainnnu the blander visions 
nl idyllic childhood, some Mipeili 
examples of weird Victorian 
imagination. In particular a vm%' 
circus, although full „f n.lomful 
dcinil, displays an underlying ioy- 
Icssness, even ferocity. 

. Although it is certainly more 
jnleresiing to reproduce honks with 
gcuuu. 1 .' curiosity value this i-niiimi 
ensure a repetition t,r the npphitise 
that may have i; rue led their first 
appearance. Walter Crane was Irii 
Hxiiciiiely inrinentiiil designer, mid 
Ityelv lex'i could injiri his Jimp- 
ivnsted ni.iiiuer with cnci-gv. Hut 
, 9 CSB Hlusi rut inns of flowery 
phrases .snatched front sii .U 
siicare’.s verse luve the vest 
of a soggy biscuit. The i loviin- 

deroriiied ai.j .1 illustrated with 

J'Xl.!! \ ' lUhv " ali.Mii 

' huge houses with t'Meiisivu 

ffi* -* Uk - N ‘ ,,rl “-* r h,1 «h bridges the 
iniiipiiiiitivc gap lietw-cen that dead 
world mid our own. 

f M Utlalcil e end Louisa. 
riicso pages, reproduced from mi 

efforts i recoil n t their spirited ! 

cuorts in evade the restrict Inni 
Imposad by a seties of governesses, 


a disapproving older j[jt 

despairing drawing master, e< 

in»t. ‘■n r uwn iMOrest 1" 
hi r B ' i.n ,0y prest : nt ‘hcnuelma 
sketches as m 

wS QOk i!i R 01,1 n,aidl . « vbia 
h.,. 1 ,. * w 1 1 hcniemlou! good 
him our expresses the ecceaufaij 

I ’ t,ICy WerB P«lS 
it-Mrdcd by contemporaries. 

There are wnndeifu! paps d 
j tuit.isy, a$ the scale cliangu vA 
me sisters become tiny, pum/fti 


. , ‘uij, nn.l 

mi;.e I us rets with great gusto. CW 
teu will certainly finci here 
M'tise nt vimfii v which alone con- 
vinces- us rof ilip reality of orlur 
people. how. viT long ago they lived. 
•: n “ fhey may find. ton. the insplfi- 
{ , "i | •'» re cord ihi-ir nwn lives gad 
lutnests- with as much exuberant 

Ani.inv am. I'l.na Mah.i.: The Vic- 
tm tun Nursrni Hook. Don t. £9.91 
ii -iiiti (M4fiii S. . i 

A niiny. M ops: A Ihm in the Z» \ 
Kestrel. 1 - 1 . 25 , » 7226 570 G 4 . 
I'.iini jit Nisi rn: The Children's Pit ( 
turf Hunk, Knmst Hcun. U9S | 
0 MU (lfl(l*i() 8. ■} 

Wai.h u Crank: Flowers Iwp { 

Shtikcxpcurc's Gordon, Stuoifl l 
Vista. M. 95 . u 289 70910 . 5 , • .. • \ 
J. £i. SuvvianiY and Thomas Craw: j 
At Hume Again. Macmillan. j 

. 0 J 33 28 :»lf» f». 4J , j 

L, and M. s, I'asi.ky: The Aim- s 
lures of Mudali'.ic and Louiu- 1 
Cuilins, £ 4 . 50 . 0 00 216273 3 . ■ 


Suspense . , 


•wmvii S6itC3 lUf O’il 

year olds. 

' • Advenfute,, 

ID — - _?■ 


np-amnwo4K'CkAib « 

^ yo “ n ^y> °nrouh f cf with ■' 


«V8S?"“ onD “ tn,04 /;. ( , • ->«» 

•V - ■ ■ • . 0 Fanfasy tr ‘ t ! I , '• 

' 008 0250076 £2 .95 ^° 8 P 2S612 0 , V .v . £ 2^0 


MAURICE BOUTET DE MONVElT 
Joan of Arc 

031023734 d 2 S, ° UEhtO "' £6K 

martyre” •' Patrie’’ i s a difficult 
woref to translate’ but text and pic- 

T/istf' e m r- ^ I * 10 Mhg quite cleae. 

I n s , voi 5 0s WW her to gd to tho 
,ndlp of the Dauphin, faidf is the 
first Higredlon f of victory "and w t 


H?! C ^ Ct \. ,lOW ,h « peasant 
Bill was able to save her country 

18 S ,0 ,SS ,,k ,,™ s t llst PHj'OsheU in 
senSinW » mad ? ai ? wmodiole 

ufo/bt !5‘ til*! 0 15 , the medieval 
world- ^jf .bslf-romumberod stories 

d of colours, trumpets 

SJSJTl J * nGll,, fi bi « arid W 

caparisons but seen as wo imacinu 
it ourselves. De Limbounr’c r-ifiint 

S,f» v ^“'? hB b - dB S 

planes 

hnpw the weather and the tim« V nf 

S=£M3r-h 

watches the English retreat from 


I Humour.. „ , • 

l'EHSr" w . i^SSSBSKSi - . 

|.£?a :! 

[ *W*?C WX • - izso devoTIS mTER ‘ 


„ The City Station 

| swasttsfe 


J'm 4Tif»r I 


^ .tefcSWaisS®*-- : i ; 

•\ " . I : VI -■ • j- r >< ■ n ■ _ . ■ 1 •' 1 1 

John 


in the uniform’ of 1^ « KC" 
him tier enihfuznnctl with 
victories und headed by the 
of one of Napolcun’s ofneert- “g 
must be a call to tlic fu ,‘ ur8 mmS 
the saint’s own history j*. j,f. 
up in the lall-piece-a delicat , 
ribboned luurel wreath inter! I 
with the crown of thorns. j 

Tho present edition I 

from one of the few surviving W ! 
of the original and Gerald 
lieb bos written a model 
duct ion to a book which is & 1 

today as ilie day that ‘ 
appeared. Each p.aflc h froS 

light. The translation, adapted^ 

fh« original Edgbih *J an |S df , 
u tuns pn ed hut acaurat®- 
Monvei's Chansons de Francs t 
tlwir delicious and . ! vJhdJ 


^pake-i a new « 




The gonfy Moose, the milking house-frame. 

Is lust ■ 

In the forest. He humps, he blunders, he stands. • 

Withmussn lump thoughts sticking mu near his ears— 

Ran hing out palm upwards, to catch whatever might be falling from 

He tries to think, heaven— 

Leaning their huge weight 
On the lectern of his from legs. 

He can't find the world I 

Where did it g„ ? W'luit docs a world look like ? 

I he Moose 

Crashes on, and crashes into a lake, and stares at the mountain, and 

“ Where do l belong ? This is no place ! « fn " 

He turns and drags half the lake out after him 
And charges the crackling underbrush — 

He meets another Moose, 

He stares, he thinks “ It's Only a mirror / ” 

M Where is the world ? ” he groans , ,f 0 mu lust world ! 

And why am I so ugly ? 

And why ant I so far away from mu feet ? ” 

■He weeps. 

Hopeless drops drip front his droopy lips. 

The other Moose just stands there doing the same. 

Two dopes of the deep woods. 

Ted Hughes 


Mountains and sea 


By Kevin Crosslcy -Holland 


DOROTHY nUTI.ER (lid I (or) : 

Tla Magpie Said 

Sanies and piitnis from New 
Zealand 

Kwuel nooks. £ 4 . 30 . 

D ?J 2 S 5 G 8 G 6 


By opiinK for a sijple diet nf 
}*« realism, spici d with a linle 
imusy, folklin o, dm uiin iiury, mid 
■uiorlcnl ficihin, Huuiiliv lliiiler 
w guarunirod in The Magpie 
Ss ijl a h'clI-Mi'nctui i'il iiiid uillm'iit 
twalany. The points of depart lire 
cd return arc the nitiiiiiiains and 
* JM* and tin- values relehrali d 
jre lhOM3 of a im gelv i him I vociclv : 
, "aolusniiiu respect fur n.iiiu .il 
A'*’, 8 5C,lvc °f purl iut ship with 
'« animul world, piivsii.il robust* 



ness, praciiculity, inilependciico and 
a feeling or cnmmuiiitv. 

lint this satisfying cnliei'cncc, 
offset by one rmlier touching 
niiachruni.sni set in Pompeii, the 
imlv story not sui in New Zealand, 
Is mil ni.it died by i lie ciualii.v of the 
“ realistic ’’ stories which seldom 
satisfy the three basic requirements 
of strong pint, good cliiirncterliuiiiun 
end kicking lunguage. A gond num- 
ber of thi-ni, hit open to the 

.cli irgi 1 of hi-iiij 1 . r.ith.-r inn expressly 
'didactic. Denys ParsiiiiAim'.s 
spirited mid witty uccouiil Of a 
street bunk' between livu gangs, nne 
of only iwu iirivin stories, is tin 
inn i in i nth 1 1_- eXiL'piiun hut the ediinr 
Ims wisely kept huck mill! last, ilic 
story that stands bead <md 
slintilders above the others: 
Maurice Duggan'.* "On the Wild 
Hdrlmnr ”, nil uceoom or a liuir- 
raihiiij' trip in a small boat and 
mounting stsas, is limstrily ill its 
sense of timing, use of precise 
detail mid iimirrstuicnicill. Mi! 
pms his readers through the mill 
and then tuts them down gently on 
the nt her side. 

Two other sturies— one fuimjfiy 
end one rooted in folklore— rise 
above the rest of the uiuhnlogy, 
whose greatest iippeal will be to 


Orleans. The pictures 
fully composed and from the nrii : 
ravishing view of Donriniy'ln 
snring-iimu to the flaming pyr® . ^ i 
the mark it -place seen threuw 8 ® 
twn of lielniets tmd laflfei. wMp' 
Is nevw lost. Bontet de lyya 
think must have felt about Jom ® 
A/c and Frunce as Byron fch - 10 Jj. 

M a rut It on and Greecft . •* 

curious picture on the U H 8 

.'L'“ ■‘^LSfVS 


pic,,* booh The crackling problem 

««ht perfect presents | — - elimina.o the nec 

lotUI. ... r Jt 


- ^ . * j--,--- 

gtPintWMi and Helm Nicolt 

'yKtl htj’tlir.l •lixip 

S-! I* hi. 

fh.'.cir.f, 



Ail «>• *.*•« 

5Ss,t** 
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By David Rees 


AI.I-l:N ANDREWS i 

The Pig Pbinlogenct 
Ijlusirutcd l»y Mich«e| Fureniaji. 

Iliitchinson. £5.95. 
il (19 142740 1 


One question immediately springs 
to mind idler reading this novel : 
which nturkui is it intended for? 
1 know that a good hook « a 
uuod bunk, published on any hind 
.if list ; that large numbers of 
adults read 4 XYntird of Eartlisea 
i„ Toms Midnight Garden with 
pleasure, and that Reneniiio.is o 
uhildrcu have derived a great deal 
at c-njoyint'Oi fibin adult bteraitqe, 
fiahiiison Cr usin', Gullivers hovels, 
a al. But I wonder how many 
will understand such ^mences^ 
■‘Anaii from file ciackhng proble?n 
—and his dissident scepticism waa 
m least coping vath 

“Jfi. !KH1 Serene. 


W for separatibm 

Convt isutinn on an uurun'rtevemnR 
I find it mere, economic nl 
•— iliat is xlicir belter des.gn to, 
rK r 2d- berfotl.- In ih"t "oy-we 
”n acimnmEdjie the h.inuimi, and 


eliminate the need to create. a god 
of. roast; pork ' ‘ . . 

The Pig Phintugcnot is a well- 
constructed, amusing and enter- 
taining story, in fact ; but It is lint, 
us tliu blurb . claims, • a com- 
pletely original idea.. It is set in 
medieval France, and tho plot is , 
mainly concerned with the efforts of 
the local seigneur and his tenants to 
rid' the surrounding forest of wild 
ppimuls hi order to make the 
count ryside safe for humHiis. They 
arc 'outwitted by the conceited 
efforts' of the. wolves, bears, badgers, 
boars, foxes, etcetera, who are led 
by a tame domestic pig, Planlagenet ; 
they decide to leave their territory 
and stay temporarily in' [a wilder, 
more remote parrot' the forest, aijd 
cn route they defeat the humans in 
a pitched buttle, Comparison* Will 
Inevitably be' made with Wniership 
Down; there are hIso echoes, in 
tho cosier ‘ conversations between 
the animals, of The Wind in the 
Willows, and PlamSgenet’s Situation 
—die farmer; initially, wants to 
fatten him pp and cot him— recalls 
Charlotte's Wab. The intelligent 
adolescent may. possibly be - able 
10 cope -with ifs ■ difficult prose 
but;, unless he Is a- Waters hip 
Down' addict, ho may .well feel 
.ihat 'talking animals belong to a 
yduhger generation.' So it could end 
up by fa | ling Jietireeq- several 
stools. A' pity; it’s A worthwhile 
novel, very nicely produced, end 
Michael Foreman's illustrations are 
superb. 
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Folk-tales and felines 


nine- and tcn-yenr-nlds. Margaret 
Mnlw’s ’’The- New liousc Villain” 
is cliHi-ncici isiicfll].Y fid I of racy 
diulngue and imaginative verve as 
Julia and the Villain in the tree nut* 
side her bedroom window try to 
scare ilia wits out of each oilier, mid 
it embodies the idea dial four and 
cnthui'sis arc -an csseiuiul part of 
urn wing up. Aniliuny Ilnlcruft's 
'Tlit 1 Girl in the Cabbage Tree" 
tells uf a farmer who obliges a tree* 
spirit in inarrv him Ity sum ling and 
secreting her prounivi- suirf i.\ 
vurlflnt of ilie sval-ivnmnn nmtif) 
and then; by releasing hor lvhon she 
is nvur in death, enables her m 
return In him voluntarily. This is 
beautifully done, teeming' with fresh 
Image* (“ The air -wan coni ns mush* 
rooms”), virile yet tender. 

Tho poems range froin the very 
good in liio Imri'id. The hcSL ure 
hy James Jlnxior, Until Dallus, 
Peter llluiul mid Denis Glover wlmso 
magpie refrain is mcmni'alilc non- 
sense. Fur many, the mime nf 
Dorothy Duller, doyenne of child- 
ren ’s hooks in New Zen hind apd 
winner nf the Eleanor Fur jeon 
Award, will he sufficient imprima- 
tur ; lint the best editors are not 
only cHthnllc, they arc ol.so astrin- 
gent and lough. 


By Nicholas Tucker 


RICHARD ADAMS : 

The Iron Wolf and Other Stories 
lllustrutcd by Yvonne Gilbert und 
Jennifer Campbell 
Allen Lime. £5.95. 

0 7139 1341 X 

KATHARINE !M. RRlGHS : 

Nine Lives 
Cats in Folklore 
Illustrated by John Ward 

Rum ledge- and Kegun Paul. £7.95. 

0 7100 0G3R 1 

MICHAEL MOItPURCO ; 

The Nine Lives of Montezuma 
Kaye and Ward. £4.25. 

0 7182 1239 8 


The tvue fascia mi on of folk-talcs 
has alwavs rested not simply in their 
plots and characters but also on the 
exact circumstances of how, why and 
where they happen to be told. Fire* 
light, for example, always improves 
the experience of hewing such 
sto/ies, just as the bringing in of 
local associations and dialect words 
cn n make even the most familiar 
tale seem fresh. Folk-tales that are 
written up iq flat, anonymous tones, 
though, can sometimes seam rather 
dull, but this is not something that 
could be said of Richard Adams’s 
collection The Iron Wolf and Oilier 
Stories, By choosing nineteen un- 
familiar folk-tales from around the 
world, t and then recounting them 
each time in the manner of various 
very different ntirraio-.'s, Mr Adams 
bus produced versions that are as 
entertaining and memorable as such 
stories ought to be but too. often 
urc not. The story-tellers skilfully 
iniiiated here range from Manx bar- 
men to sailors from Tahiti, and the 
gloating interest in violence that 
nils tended to disfigure Mr Adams's 


more recent fiction riiMippears here 
in favour of a dimming eroticism. 
I11 all, a resounding success, even 
though the print Is 100 small and 
the full-colour iilusKations some- 
times have a discnncc-rring way nf 
disagreeing over detail with draw- 
ings provided by a different artist. 

Another excellent book, Nine 
Lives : Cats in Folklore, by Kath- 
arine Brings, mixes history with 
folk-mlcfi 111 an amiably rambling 
way around topics such as Gond 
Luck and Bad Luck, The Colt of the 
Cat, and Feline Characteristics. From 
all this, it seems Lhat storytellers 
have often used animal characters 
ta point harsher morals about life 
thnn_ is customqry in fairy talcs in* 
vnlving humans. While the diminu* 
live Jack can become n giant- killer 
through sheer guile, for example, 
H is rare for a little mouse to out- 
wit a cut, Who is bigger as well as 
more cunning, though Tom and 
Jerry cartoons seem a twentieth* 
century exception 10. this rule. 
Other stories, though, show cats in 
a more pitinble light, as victims nf 
their owners* ingratitude after years 
of faithful service, and there are 
also references in the text to the 
. way that people have always been 
readier to harry a cat though 1 to 
be a witch’s familiar than to take 
on any so-called witch herself. But 
un the wholo, cats usually seem 10 
have survived, and this book, with 
its witty line Illustrations by John 
Ward, is a testament to their ability 
to win over most humous at the 
end of the day,. So too, in its way, 
1*. Michnel Morpurgo’s The Nine 
Lives of Montezuma, the irue-Iifo 
account of an ordinary farm-yard 
cat, which of course means n story 
rich in violence, theft, and sexual 
assault, not ta mention occasional 
examples of cannibalism and sudden 
death. The author is the founder 
and co-director of the Farms for 
City Children movement, and this 
chatty, loosely episodic story should 
nlso' help introduce children to ani- 
mals as they really are, rather than 
ns they are sometimes ihuughi to 
be in tho world of the imagination. 


\ ■ 


Steaming to reach 
is fun with 

BEGINNER 
I BOOKS , 

in PAPERBACK J 


jSi.4 The flrsf^ever paperback editions of 

W D fi Sbuss Beginner Books are now 

wUHmv available*- the 6 most popular and 

beloved titles. Winner of the American 
— * • LlbraryAssociatlon’s 1980 Laura 

- *Subslantlal and lasting contribution to 
i ■ children's literature”, Dr. Seuss has 

Japgr pU brought laughter to literacy forrnilHons 

Now, with Ihepubllcation of these 
WWM attractive and slurdy paperback 

\ editions, an even wider audience 
ngSHL\ A will be able to enjoy the sly wit, 

clever rhymes and zany 
drawings of the one 
• vl and only Dr, Seuss. 

TheCatlnJheHat 00 - 171303-5 

The Gat Tn The Hat Comes Back OM 71304-3 

FOX In. SOCkS 00 - 171311*8 
Dr.Seuss'sABC 00-171308-B 

' HOP On POP 00*171309-4 

Green Egge And Ham oo-i 7 i 3 o^x 


Only £ 1.00 each 

Also available In hardback at £1 .95 each 


Collins , 
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1 Ghosts at midnight, ghosts at noon. Ghosts In the 
9 bodroom, and ghosts in the street. Ghosts in every 

f S«i 0, L nen S y „ and SC3ty - 9 3,,ll ° and grim, funny 
and sad; a Halloween anthology of poems, folk tales 
| and Siories selected by the immensely popular 

Edwards sto, ^‘ te ** Br anc * script-writer, Dorothy 

28 line illustrations by Jane Walmsley £ 4.95 


MERMAIDS’ TALES 

RUth A * nSworlh 

Three sea children discover the 
PaBKPw delights and dangers of the 

strange new world above the 
Jf&\ \ S8a * A weH cr atted story by a 

popular author told with fresh- 
MFJJ/ \ n0SS and skill. 

dfe.LUTTERWORTH PRF.Qfi 



A&c Black. 


Tales and 1 Stories by 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 

^ New Translation by Patricia L. Conroy and Soen H. Rossel 


* «.»• Ba/wsws* ,! ~ Wfcsr&s 

••• 2,1 7 V Jllir.u-artnns fi|' * #r . 0 2 ., s 9 - 7 ry - ' „ 

if 0F WAsniNoxoN press 
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Gory ghosts 

By Brian BaurjfieJd 


ll'EWUY i:\TON ; 

1 lie pF Clirislni;ii,- iVerent nuri 
Ollier Sin.-jps 

I lli(Mi'ak i i[ liy Ken I.:mi>M,iff 
Frederick Wurue. £-1.95. 

0 72.12 .17115 5 

ALLAN HUM-: PI.TT:iRfi:JON ; 
rViuiLciislciii's Aiim 

0 mS , 2 .|s ".1 L3K - 

JAN KNIGHT ; 

A-Z of Ghosts snrl the Siipcrnutui-n] 
Illustrated by Valeric Littlcwoud 
Pepper Press, £3.95. , 

0 560 74509 5 

| GEOEIGI-SS Illi'I! AUG UG : 

Meet the Vampire 

Hamer and Row. £3.95. 

0 397 31833 2 


SEYMOUR SIMON : 

Creatures From Lost Worlds 

Harper' and Row. £3.95. 

0 397 31834 0 


fosgy° r winter j 

S%l, V i Cn S or!n nSS "" ‘ ,0t “ W ^ | 

Variable in quality and style, as ' 
tliese books ore, the best of the 
bunch is perhaps The Ghost of 1 
Christmas Present and Other 
Stories. These tales for children 
have un unusual flavour uud some 

Sic H, w tH d iss!s , ius , : ,, iSffi 

Foul but funny 


giosily terrorizing nrnvulii.t . i. _ . 
m.vurri,,,,, ,l, r o.„l s " £ 

hi • tlir end, and dlsiui bine ’ in/lu 

.Ti 1 C ”rh iL, if firM .l ,y ia - their** places, 
in Ihe Bogey Free” these re mi 
iiieins arc met admirably. The 

u! V ^ rcfuaM 

F mii/v'c "u" 1 ' a,,d tlwinrlw ilic 

iis , < hrisr v as happiness with 
ii.^ hi u. miiinfesiainuis 0 f m .,i. 

snm-hl'hfo I U [,t!n ' ,nL ‘ s a tiling »,f 
sparLIuifi beamy ufd-r n .seedpod is 

f'»md amid iis .s:iwn.off brendiw 
JJi 1 “ Pl^'PviI, ivlie r i’u pi. n il,o tree 

f™ w * “W * 11 u » d peace and gaiety 
is i cs lured to the 1 it. me. 

liuVi' S *' f fllC n . ,llt r stories «iucr. 

jimi m Jilts i cmaiii m the mind. 

^; I1KI ! If ! 1,s «■*•» Riven, but ihu 
gliosis refuse to go away— in .I,,, 

tlVn'^r ° f Ani * s ’ ‘ho little mill boy, 
the reasons for tlio spectral ntoiil- 
es ations are chilling. An original 

uiiShS k- 0f ? tor,os * Jinnfy Sllus- 
tuted by Ken LungstuFf. 

Frankenstein's aunt comes to 
visit her nephew’s castle in order 

Kmsf St0r i e u u e E ° od nnme of tho 
.family with the villagers and others 

Who 1iv« in nF thm “Jiu?!! 


happenings which took place' tliere. 

s.hey.V-tpping Aunt Frauken- 
steni is an original creation, and is 
obviously more than a match for 
mD „ nster : Atmospheric ndjec- 

tives abound— and sinister scenes 

Pl e mor ister is brought 
to life again (of course) and a were- 
wolf appears, with Count Dracula 
thiown in for good measure. Somc- 
Sj 0re though, the lightness oF touch 
necessary to sustain the narrative 
with its surfeit of thrills seems to 
be as unsure as nn antidote for 

ton mP hnL bltC , S - Hnddcr u » d S tough- 
7 u,,so l ,ro,| uced Frunkcn- 
stems Aunt as n cassette. 

eJ 2 SL uf - G, \ osls and Ihc 
Supernatural ■ contains generally 


uslin l pro lections mid • Sin l. 
max u-,-h. I, i 3 nril whol R* 
the iniunnaiinn -ivon in th!? 1 ^ 
entries whether Tt is Intend 
r.iL-Uinl and didactic ti n u,i,ji lo h 
source malorial and 
should really have been inii5 at{ * 

.liiu 1 rtffjTSEia ;s£ 

I™. wuS r, c4.it e °i'i in „ i i ? 

‘Hello", ondVlheV«tm Pl S F tl 
in the .same way you can be al™* ' 
certain that von li-.v* “ °* a ln«si , 

a witch ... ^^arS^Tsssrta 

but lacking authority and therrfn 
to be used with some £ 2 fi" 

E 1 ," by — 

ss= s- h m.TSL*3 


and the wrapper advises That "all 
you need to know about vamolres 
will be found within". Tliere 
Interesting legends, aatf btoS 
h, n Sly " cc ounts of “ happenings" 
well told, with grisly illustrations. 

Tlie second, book is straightfor. 
ward and a less sensational account 
?L f o ,C “ 0 n F l ,. aild prehistoric nn! 
1 1 n C, H c , hn 8 'he archetype ol 

unH m ].ni ’ . Kln * ft slight, 

u id has t he odd mis-spelling. The 

phi ographs are taken from atilh 
of thu inuny films which have ben 
ba>,ed on well-known stories of fan- 
tnsy and sclenco fiction. The nan* 

ter C r ,, ?: lStS . for l h° most part of a 
bi ief iiiillcation of the various plots 
ana itie strungc creatures involved. 


Fishing Boat NEW -Vikings NEW Sri Lanka NEW 

Carpenter NEW 'TheBlacksmith's . ArabVillage NEW 

Qaraga NEW 1 ° u * e ■ .. EskimoBoy 

Poiiteiy .. JubileeTerrace ^ y ‘ ; 

* . Mexico 1 

Bakery Pakistani Village 

A O-Hm Zambia 


By Gillian Cross 


ROALD DAHL i 
The Twits 

Illustrated by Queiuiii Blake 1 
Cape. £3.50. 

0 224 01855 S 

SlIlllLliY IIUGU1JS : 

Here Comes Charlie Moon ■ 

Dudley Head. £3.75. 

0 370 30335 0 

MARY WELFARE : 

Wttchdust 

Illustrated by Shirley Hughes 


flavour and similarly the slow 

i a, Ji) 2 U| * h ft is competently told! 
lacks any memorable characters or 
distinctive atmosphere. 

. That is sail, since Shirley Hughes 
is rnnable of tho must oxuiioraiit 

?n d t,^ y iM 0 i ffi »(“«M«y. is Shown 
in her ^ illustrations to Mary Wol- 
fines H itchdust. The story itself is 
nodes train. Two elderly witches find 
their power declining. The mS 
dust which renews it has been a cob 

pEF 0,1 tho and d, 1 K- 

“urc of tliu SLory follows ilm 
attempts of the two wire! is m s ,y 
sulvpnt and regain their , 1 ? 
while . the rest deals wi h ?he 

r°f I . ho »kdilt*v«Hi* cat and 
tho faithful dog, both of whuni can 
now cast spell.,. Unfuriuimtely! 


nit hough tliere nro amuiine 
iiKiiueiits, these different elements 
un not come together into a coher- 
ent story. 

Hi is unremarkable tale has been 
illustrated by Shirley Hughes with 
a series nr delightful drawings, full 
or movement mid humour. They 
reveal mure than the story does, not 
only about appearances but about 
Character. It is nn cducntlon in the 
power of illustrators to look at rhe 
plci tires of the CJreut Tartan Witch 
und then to re-read the end of the 
»l my where she turns up. Tho char- 
octer in ihi' story tins no kind ofdh- 
ting lushing features. The dour, 
Craggy, rather terrifying witch that 
one imagines i, entirely the creation 
of Shirley Hughes. 


John Murray. £4.95. 
0 7195 3789 4 


Out of the closet 


The Twits I., a disgusting book. But 
that is not a criticism. Roald Dahl 


has deliberately set out to create, lit 
Mr and Mrs Twit, tho most repel- 
lent couple in children's fiction. 


ml. : — r r v* Kitiun, 

They are physically foul— there is a 
memorable description of Mr Twit's 
beard, full of decaying cornflakes 
and old Stilton cheese— and wholly 
malevolent. They net pleasure front 
tormenting each other, putting frogs 
tit the bed and worms in the 
spaghetti. This repulsiveness, which 
is reinforced by Quentin Blake's 
numerous and admirably revolting 
drawings, is the real point of the 
T *l 0 i slory P r °P er Does not 
n ta 0 rt T Pago 36, which is 

nearly half way through, and by any 
0rd n , ary standards the narrative 
K re - s s, 0 PPy- B«t ft I s effec- 
tive.. because the reader W bolrtg 
opportunity to wallow 
vicarious^ In the evil practical 

ffirfie wh tI J \ Twfl8 1?efore being 
smirf'ed that they meet a (literally? - 

sticky end. Many adults n refer tn 

ST . 6 Wn/ “crudJ d«ng£ 

u7eaWL r6 ^ ( ! s nfl " t,in * 


By Andrew HisJop 


GEOFFREY IIINDLEY : 

Secret Agents •’ 

Illustrated by Paul Wright 

oT7 3 9SWi n 3 bCrtSO "- £4 =°- 

cess should become secret agents, 

-SjSjfW J? 1 !? 1 *! fa* been able to 
write a book about them because 

it £ y slfe fnr V, ay C ^ ande « 1 ne until 
[.“. 7 ® f ° r Hient to come out of 
the closet where they keep the cloak 


as a 

hnnnv . ondln .S? 


Jister-in-law, and ^ BJ " 1 

from 


Karmuj li. "j ■ i U 6 » ,n * DOmtlS, 
I the nf drawJnes run across 
effect r ry p e age * Priding an 
Sy l t.dl a.strip cartoon 

SBlSii “• t0xt * the neces* 
, l y small size' of the drawings 
robs them of Impact and individual 


JriSRo» B Wange^oS 

ass&sr 

be had “but ond life to’ 
give for my country A mnro 
realizable ambition for. s spy in the 

iSSlr^ r-W of traitors ' and 
Jjlfb: le_i agents is to . lose his life for 
more than one country. 

a „¥ r f Hadley begins where fiction 
^" d fr ct tweet Ip that creation of a 
one-time naval inteliigende officer— 
& • Bo Bd -en d - .gfferl usfS 

image of women, elegant arms and 
alluring bosoms dazzling ■ with dia 
™“d,S Merciful ly. h* fit 
J^S-Jbe anatomy of glamour for 
° n o£ brief anecdotes of 
espionage arranged, rather arbi- 

ud 1 MriEL "".Jronological order,' 

JSp3<waw^ ' r saic 

defe -jSrssi d. bni^nii? 

S? S“ss 


name, was shut os n spy but her 
Gorman spy-master lover had only 
given her the endenama of an agent 
so that he could support the cost of 
being allured to her bosom with ius 
secret service account; and the 
lady lmd only embraced the 
economics of the boudoir because, 
obsessed that she would turn to fat 
bofure she could find a husband, 
site had entered a disastrous aisr* 
riago via tho lonely hearts column 
of a newspaper, Adiposeuses beware. 

Even the story of a successful 
spy like Bello Boyd, who !«»*“ 
for the Southern confederate forces 
during the American Civil War, 
offers only measured encourage- 
ment. Bella managed to e ®S. aJ> t 
when the Northern naval f otucer 
who arrested her succumbed to nor 
charms. They married but her hus- 
band was caught and died ib P 1 ’' 50 ^.* ■ 
she took to the stage with drnmatizea 
letters about her career but diw 
wlillo on tour. 

Hindley curiously resurrects dj® 
s(ory of Delilah's hold on Sams® 
but undermines our confidence in 
the powers of the female agent or. 
revealing that one qf 4 the most . 
successful petticoat, dnnonj 1 ««» ' ■ 
Frenchman, Charles d’Eon de Beau- 
mont, who had been brought up a* 

. p.girl until the age of seven. 

' . ' Posing as a charming young !at j5V 
he won tho confidence « ‘"5 
Tsarina Elizabeth and curtadea 
British influence at the K uss ’^ 
court. Deprived of his pension 
the French RevoluHon, Charles p“. 
formed fend hr disniavs en 


his secret agent sufficiently closeteo 
that only a doctor’s 1 examiu* 1 *" 
after his death finally settled at*® 
meats about what tho spy had w 
be spied on. 
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Aiming to improve 


By Alan Brownjohn 
Sanor D0AN l F ‘" lor » 1 

a Child's Treasury of Verse 
Sim'B'Hon. ES.S5. 

0 340 24952 8 

2ugy WALLAOM Editor) t 

SSrawd'by Margot Tonics 
0 560 74507 9 

)|l!st h rarad n by Trina Schart Hymen 
0 560 74506 0 

pepper Press. B-50 cadi. 

The notion of a compendious an- 
ffiogy which mixes the best of 
ST traditional and the new and 
reOects all aspects of childhood ex- 
oerlence is an hououi nblp one ; but 
fL P or Doan's voluminous and 
uirlous collection scarcely satisfies 
Mjet expectations. A Child s Trca- 
lurti 0 / Verse contains over 400 
Mens (though this includes numer- 
m passages of scripture set out 
as poems) and the majority of them 
are mediocre. The tone is trucu- 
■jendy old-fashioned. There is not 
of necessity anything wrung with 
that, but Miss Doan’s choice of con- 
tents recalls those old, crammed 
anthologies of the titousund or so 
“best poems", where every thing 
was sentimental or balefully moral- 
istic. This book at least gives its 
poems more air 011 the page than 
such earnest Victorian tomes, spac- 
ing rhem out with coy illustrations 
by Nancy Mungcr which nre nearer 
the style of run-of-the-mill chihli't-u's 
books of the twenties. 

Miss Doan .states her mvn moral- 
istic (and unpneiic) intent inns in 
bo uncertain fashion : as you 

tead [this book| again ami again 
. . . you will enjoy adventure, 
develop ciuracter and Christian 
gnees, laugh, think about Inippy 
i'bb, gain wisdom, become u belter 
p.;riom and respond to God’s love ”. 
V;.: poetry hero is deuily going In 
hi dweii, first and foremost, to 

3 rare and inspire. It should .not 
if Biitonnuii'ally from such u 
lwoife5tn that Miss I loan’s .judge- 
EMt will be err a lie at best, uud 
probably leaden; yd an anthologist 
rto fominil-i glarini'. mms of |iur- 
P^e is somehow ahuo-.t hinmd to 
rompouiul them wit li i-rrm s of 
rute. 

In fner, A Child's Tretisitiu t>[ 
itrte docs coin.dii .ihmit one efinh e 
d s good Hint interesting poem fur 
wiry three Kiileeisms. Its design, 
primarily, hir tin.- use of young 
American readers means tli.it 1 In; 
tutor has hud dismul reomisu to a 
Jf 8 wjst of indifferent versifiers- - 
Jlinoiigh fuehle AmeriiMii verse for 
tony he no feebler than the 
“riilsh product, it is imdoulHcdly 
wire Plentiful. This also means that 
»me of her choices will be irrelc- 
™tt or puzzling to child re 11 here, 
“for example in “ Fourth uf July ”. 
^torp edoes in bursting jackets, 
fijgtwckers in scarlet packets. 

u|» at crack of day, 

^“ pth of July— Hurrah 1 Hurrah 1 
^ dler ® Is a much more serious 


fault apparent everywhere in ihc 
book. Miss Doan seems nimble lu 
distinguish between ihc value of a 

God ) and a Walt Whitman. TTiero 
is fort unate I y rather mote of Whit- 
mnn, Longfellow, Emerson and 

V ,ll i- Il ! erc . is nf Keginnld 
Ho lines ( A little girl’s heart must 
he wide und deep, /To hold all the 
llimgs that she likes to 'keep."), but 
fty-ro «re many Holmcsos in A 
Child s Treasury of Verse. 

’Without the most powerful native 
intents Miss Doan’s anthology would 
be due indeed. Arbitrarily divided 
into separate (improving) sections — 

Bits of Wisdom ", “Courtesy and 

Graces ", ‘‘ Lessons to Learn* and 
otliers — tins enormous array of bod 
verse for children (“Suppose the 
little Coivslip/Should hang its 
golden cup/ A lid say ‘ I’m such a 
little Chiwci'/l’d better not grow 
up ’ *’) shows how much needs to 
be done, even now, to prove to 
editors, teachers and parents that 
verse for young children can be 
fresh, varied and original; a chal- 
lenge to the imagination, and still 
moral if you wish. 

Whether it is witches or giants, 
the illustrations which almost 
engulf the poems in the two Pepper 
Press books. Giant Poems and Witch 
Poems, certainly call rhe tune. It 
once scented to be the understood 
custom Lo lot pictures provido 
unobtrusive support for poems ; 
things arc different now, and the 


Made in Eden 

By George Craig 

RtCtlAUn STANLEY (Editor) : 

The End 

Kestrel. (.4.511. 

II 7226 5741 2. 


Q : When is a generous com pi la linn 
nut a gnu-rmis compilation ? A : 
AVhoii ii\ forgiving. And cert a inly 
this pumciilur cmnpil.iiimi j (of 
answers in the invitation “ fieiid in 
.viuir worst jokes”) should find Us 
wav lo the font of a good many 
Christ iii.ih trees. It is u succussor 
to the Cruek-ti- Juke Hunk and gnus 
nut with die blessing of die redoubt- 
able l-'iingus tin- Bogeyman ('* If you 
pul your til iso rinse to the joke you 
c .111 actually smell it") ; a promise 
it I'aidifnlly keeps. 

The thing iihotit awful jokes is 
that ilicy are nmccIvL-d just before 
thu gates close on Eden, before dm 
effects of the apple have fully taken 
hold. They do have a smell (Fungus 
is right) : of eagerness, uf impetuous 
pleasure in the glimpsed possibili- 
ties of playing games with words. 
They have a .sound, too : like the 
one you enme across when someone, 
hearing a imiu accurately enough 
inside his own head, whistles it 
wildly nnd unwittingly wrong. What 
would kill nn adult limerick (missed 
rhyme, failed scansion) is half tho 
strength uf the child’s one. How 
can we nut share in the impatient 


eye has to drag itself nivny, for 
example, from Margot Toinos’s skil- 
ful yet overwhelming iwo-page 
spread around James Stephens’s 
"I 11 the Orchard" to realize tlio 
very subtle alarm, ami rhe final 
sense of reassurance, in this poem 
about a menacing giant : 

1 tried to get away — But. as I slid 
Under u bush, he saw me, ami lie 

bent 

Down deep at me. and said, " Where 
is she hid ? " 

I pointed over there, and off he 
went — 

But, while lie searched, I turned 
and simply flew 

Round by the lilac bushes back to 

you. 

This is beautiful, end of course 
quite enough without pictorial blud- 
geoning. The poems on ihe thirty- 
two heavily illusiraicd pages of 
Giant Poems or Witch Poems could 
be printed perhaps on twelve pages. 
This is probably why the verse 
seems thin or unenterprising for 
such arresting themes, and the num- 
ber of poems small; with grand 
Siiignol pictures like these, who 
needs to search beyond Macbeth. 
or well-known Cummings and 
Far jeon poems, or accessible Laura 
Richards and Jack Frelutsky. for a 
wider, more interesting choice ? 
Miss Tomes’s giants are more finely 
and evocatively achieved than Miss 
Hyman’s luridly obvious witches, 
but both books trent the words ns 
a marginal accompaniment to the 
visuals. 


excitement of the joke-mnkcr who 
has in fit twelve feet into a final 
line that should have five ? nr who 
simply wants to get Ills joke down 
before the ifs and bins stop It ? 
Well, there arc moments in plenty 
like t hut — like, say: “Doctor, 

doctor, I feel like a sheet of music". 
“ Really, 1 must make some notes 
of that." 

There is abundant evidence, inn, 
of n mysterious feature of nliiior.t 
all jokes, whether “ awful" or 
“ guild ” : their ciuiservuLisin, their 
tendency to run vnriiit!nn.s 011 cslub- 
lislud iihhU-Is. Wi- c'.m enjoy this, 
but it is .still 11 puzzle: why, jf juko- 
milking is accepted anarchy, is tra- 
dition .so iiupnriunt 7 Here, anyhow, 
nro mi 111 ]i I os of most uf the great 
genres—" ICimck, knock 1 *, “What is 
the diffecctico between un x nnd a 
y ? ”, Irish jokes, elephant jukes, 
“ WlniL bus . . . ? " jokes, shaggy dug 
sioncs and sii on. 

Is ir, then, only Inveterate 
Scroouerv thui could trigger iiiuineii- 
tiiry tlmilirs about such an admirable 


enterprise ; especially when so innny 
schools nr a thunked, so muny young 
ciiuti'ibmnrs named? Not, I think 
entirely. There are signs, ton, uf 
more self-conscious Invent lull ; hints 
that the joker has his or her eye 011 
tho opening or dosing sequences of 
“The Two Ronnies", or that tho 
category “kids' jokes” con be easily 
taken over by the knowing. 

Bur, this sBid It is a delightful 
collection. Incidentally, younger 
literary critics should bo warned 
that one of the contributors is from 
-East Coker .... 


Books in brief 

LESLIE AND ANGELA CARTER : 

The Music People 

Hnniisli Hamilton, £.1.50. 

U 241 HJ458 0 

“The music pcuple ” are jolly little 
cartoon dinraaers like Mr Crotchet, 
Great Uncle Semibreve, ami Treble, 
a cot who curls up into the sliunc of 
the appropriate clef symbol. They 
nil live together in Clef Cottnge nnd 
do their best to explain themselves 
to children and " make music fun 
It’s a good idea, and children lo 
whom I have shown the book have 
very much liked the look 1 of iL. 
However, in calling it “a first music 
book ... for virtually any child ” 
the authors and publishers are cast- 
ing their net luo wide. Although it 
is true that most of the pieces could 
be played on rhe xylophone, The 
Music People is reajiy a piano tutor. 
It could be of some valuo to piano 
teachers and their pupils but it 
would need to be judiciously used. 

Musical notation isn’t all that hard 
to grasp if it is linked to practical 


RAY SMITH aud STEPHEN OLIVER : 
Jacko'a Play 

Mncmillan. £5.99 (without record 
£3.95). 

0 333 30609 0 


Macmillan are trying something 
new here. The idea is good, of a 
genuinely complementary book-iind- 
recoru set, with songs by Stephen 
Oliver on the record amplifying ihe 
basic nicturc-caption text of thu 
book. 

However, I have reservations 
about this title, and they centre, as 
they so often do, on irs likely 
appeal to children of picture bonk 
ago. First, it is a si nry- with in- a- 
story ; briefly, three friends are 
putting on a musical, in which 
Barley the lomh plays a country girl 
swept off to the bright lights and 
(Irenins of stardom by smonib-lalk- 
Jng Jocko, but rescued from the 


GORDON SNI-iLL ; 

Ainv jolinsnn— Queen of the Air 
Dodder and Stoughton. L4. ( J5. 

0 340 25203 0 


Appearing in n herica devoted in 
*’ Twentieth-Century People ", tills 
book treats Amy Julinsmi us «m 
example uf adventurous hern is 111 . 
Yet her fame is bused on a flight 
that look place fifty years tigu ; 
readers in the age of the Laker Sky- 
train may need help In order to 
understand her achievement. 

lit its structure the honk is pro- 
pelled towards “Tlio Great Flight”, 
with narrative economy thu main 
consideration. It begins with an 
account of her arrived in Australia, 
and there follows n clear and lively 
description of Amy Johnson's back- 
ground and childhood ; die thwarted 
sense of Adventure, the lack of 
direction of her earlv adult lifa nre 
conveyed. Because the story is pre- 
sented from Amy’s point of view, 
the reader is able to Identify with 
her excitement when she discovers 


music-making and iiiirmlucc*d tit 
sniuli enough hti-ps. I .edit* and 
Angela Curler have parked tun 
much in font t sit inn inm llu-n- bnuk 
with the rcMill that ihe 1 hi Id if. 
usked to Wilde Ilinuig It seven pngi-s 
uf theory lie f me? playing .1 single 
note, niul uiiui her live heiutr 
ai tempting a very .simple piece. 

There is a h»i nnne to a roihI 
musical education than umk-rsiund; 
ing the antics uf the inhabitants of 
Clef L'otiage. (Treat l 'uric Semi- 
breve nnd his friends give children 
very little encmi rug cu tent in i 111 prove 
their listening skills, to experi- 
ment with snuiul.s, nr to discover 
lint music, can express fivling. 
Towards ihu ond of ihe Imuk the 
pupil is urged to ” try mid pl.iy 
there pieces with exira i-U-niems 
1 hat aren't written min ilu* music-- 
like ' vitality ’, 1 bounce ' \pirii ’, 
etc . . . ”. If the .till link -. I ■ I. iced 
more emphasis on .such "extra 
elements ” as these, their readers 
would have n better chance of find- 
ing out thru music itself can lie just 
as much fun us looking at comic 
book characters. 

Wendy Cope 

hollow glitter by Teddy, ihe honest 
farmer who loves her. I think tltut 
children would find it difficult in 
keep the i-olos outside the niiixii.il 
distinct front those inside, especi- 
ally as we ure given little iiiiradm- 
tion to the churactets. All three 
are soft toys. Burley is the must 
attractive, winged in golden ringlets 
and wearing, nppnivml.v, .1 i rocheit-J 
bed-jacket; though she sitU.es smue 
grotesque poses for the c.iutri.i. 
Teddy, an unsmiling di.ii.i. u-i with 
mad blue eyes, is tli.n unim.igin.dtle 
thing, .111 u 1iiippe.1l i ng ln-.u- J.uk.i. 
for .some reason, is .1 glim- puppet, 
and his luck of legs gives him .1 
i u! her ghoulish look. 

Tile biggest iliffi, nils ihmo'h 1. 
that the whole thing is It.,- i-«i .<u 
nostalgia fur Diii.-uln-iv .uni 
Avood fni ty «i- s,i yeais Mgi*. I In- t.u.il 
effect relies on .is-.m i.iinm. v. hull 
young rhildreit could n u )•■■ .-.d. tv 
In i il|' to it. 

fin ( h.int 

flying : ihe bn si id, in tl;,- » di.e .*-e 
aei'iidcikilir, v.ltnh *■!«' mm.-ikI nnui 
viled, is t-i.ulo t<i •.■■i ni pi. •>■ it.. in. 

’I he f .ilium . mi, , , f j 

hi three tliupins, i >uh s.uii ,1 1. > . ■ . 
0111 ,idci|ii,iti>, in. ip. i'-,,i ,i. - 

J •*in *’ *'an In* lidl,n.-, ,t. A-. „ } 

Jiie.xprtieine wnr mu - 1. i. 

distu lice flight’, we,, v . 1 . ,t l u.,<„i 
matin in thus,. d.Hr., \j, -,.,,1] 
ttiiiki-s rlcm’. h’lnig.iiMui idinl >.n 
tlead-i-r r|:i, Mini; with a (imij.,,,-., ,,„i| 
mi the <>h!SLtr\ miiiii of Liiitlli.aif mi 

tliu gi on ml. Aihv JiiIih-iiiii •emit tn 
have cm ried .1 tiuuiio,-; |..,ui,. 
against pi-tiol vvliiih, wli.-n 11 
not < [rent'll 1 in; her «hiihrs, »i 
»HR In her face, h.ul tu li, idtejnj 
to ho iisiihh;. 

Tit rough the iiiniu-um-. H|ii,h.|. 
tiotin, aud Mr Sn* H'<. (..netul 1 x iil.i> 
nations, loaders with litil,- 01 ,1,1 
kiiowledgo of flying 01 of tin- p.in, 
Will be able to follow this ih-.irlv 

t^lSt***'***”'* ,w ft' !•"'«" ’HI l 

conclusion, when Ainv |,,p,i 

lf> 1 l,e “ i*rinVs%i„,i.i| lM )„, , t| 

Ihe’seT l° St alHr -..lo 

Mark Cussrrlry 


Silver jubilee for FABER favourites! 


Tales of Polly and the Hungry Wolf 

Catherine Storr 

J u st twenty- live years after < .Icier Poll/ ciiti! the? Sftt/?itl W^olj 
was first pul Wished comes .1 biuiwUneiv willeclioa of ‘l'olly 1 
Tories, in wiiicli the t'/cr-huiigryWi, It’s tireless hl tempts to 
' V| « possession of IVdlv hy lairvt.ile me jus or foul are 
grated, ever, l*y her own uuick wits.'A nli lira wings 
b VjiIl ReniH-tr. £3.V»5 

Horse of Air 

Rees 

when her mother ami father st-p .traced Julie*', world lellto 
Pieces. The fam ily di >pt r? ed ami site lost ever 1 , thing she 
•f^rwl about, The hjisv'utnt Hat in fcastbounie was bli.ak and 

• UtlwMl-n-.!—. 1 I I— I J 1 . It 111 ClU> 


— “vjui. 1 lie pjisvriwm nat :rt paMruuuiv — - 

^welcoming, and tieprt sf>ii>n overwhelntcd lier-tmu* si ' e 
‘countered the Vi'elsh cob Krtitit'. Her efforts to look uftcr 
cpjn arid here- v'etti fill ride in tics make an .d: sorbing 
in wliiirh sortie of 1 lie character!; front Wild Pony r 

appear. £5.25 


DogDays and Cat Naps 

Gene Kemp 

In this lively collection of short stories animals play a 
prominent part, though not to the exclusion of their, human 
owners, friends and slaves. The moods of the stories vary as 
widely as the characters'portrayed, though humour is never 
far from rhe surface. With drawings by Carolyn Dinan. 
£4.50 • 

The Faber Book . 
of Northern Folfe-Tales 

Edited by Kevin Crossley-Holland ■ 

Tliirty-five folk-tales from Scandina\ia and Iceland,. 
Germany, Flanders and rhe British Isles, drawn nor only 
from such great folklorists as Asbjornsen and the Brothers 
Grimm, but also from many lesser-known sources, are here 
gathered into a handsome volume designed as a companion 
. to The Faber Book of Nort hem Legends. With drawings by 
Alart Howard. £5.50 ; r . 
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GRANADA 


Jilfy Cooper 

LITTLE 
MABEL 

A funny and cofourful picture 
book. Little Mabel Is a mongrel 
determined to be as Important as 
the Breed Dogs. A story of the 
canine classes Ulusirated In full 
colour by Timothy Ja'ques, 

£3.25 0245111585 


THE 

boggart 

wftli piclures by 

Mary Rayner 

[who drew Garth P^) 
end story by 

Emma Tennant 

Scary and colourful, the Boggart 
Is that something spooky In Ihe 
comer who makes a mess— but 
the story has a happy ending 
when the Boggart puts 
everything right again. 

£3.95 0246112476 


THE 

ADVENTURES 

OF 

HOLLY 

HOBBIE 

Out of an old 18th cenlmy 
portrall steps 13-year-old Holly 
Hobble to help Liz Dutton find 
her father. This Is an exciting 
adventure story soon to be a 
major film. 

£4.95 

Illustrated in colour 
EUid block and wiilto 

0246114398 


Jim Slater 

GRASSHOPPER 

AND 

THE PICKLE 
FACTORY 

In his latest adventures 
Grasshopper saves iheaittmah In 
the wood from Re- development, 
£3.50 flu 




TFOiToiYes’ 

blacrsun 

, . *.! C- -I 

a tapping, et^g^nd never 
facile, 1 

TIMES RDUCSwSH^PfiEMgOT 

‘i wish lhal Ihadjvrftten Block 
Sun myself 
Rosemary swrcitFF 

£3.95 0 245 111615. 

AnnetHgby 

BOV 

TROUBLE AT 
TREBIZON 

The fourth book in this very 
popular tofes'aboul tile at 
TrettemCW School. 

£3.99 0245114215 


What’s crawling in the flowerbed? 


. GRANADA 


By Michael Trend 


I ROSI-AJARY VliRKY mni others .* 

I The Herb Growing Hook 
0 116 89H0 3 • • 

SUE TARSKY fliifl Olliers : 

The Prickly Flam Hook 
0 416 89J30 G 

Methuen/ Walk cr. £2.9.1 each. 

ELIZABETH IIEMPIlll.r, i 

Your First Book of Herb Gardening 

o'™ i3 - m - 

CHRISTA SPANIiLBI-IRG : 

The Gordon Year 

A. nnd C. Block. £3.95. 

0 20? 14.153 6 


pec ting people and the latter ore ■"? , lho . vunoiis things one cm C i lrf * c 1 

eatable. Uuo’s .suspicion that Jo tmli herbs once they u re grown (;! , «, s PJnBenbera‘« 
these books are most suitable for **“' «" fur inst.mrt, how c °ver s q” 8 ’ 

od nits is reinforced when one notes !■? ni,lkc , a ,, Pet bag”, “filled with Wh „’c ’ s J, ni ' nrin,trS 

that at eve rv uninr , flea and fly roneltai.r U*. u, - . " , 'Yi'i 1 * crawliim !.,£!** 


commentary 


od nits is reinforced when one notes 
i hat at every point when cutting 
m boiling is necessary (the fun 
moments) the text iiiitinum-cs in 




histories 


Constructive principles. 


walking «s thew doTlifeS 8 ^ 


I suspect that these four books on By F. W. Kdlawiv 
gardening tor children, excellent as »UIHWjy 

““y a| * , nre . will in truth be of 

greatest interest and use to their ' - 1 "™' 1 . . j- 

ffio™w™ r !ss tej ,i a d *‘;K B Xr" SC0TT MAc,iKEGoRi 
c.a,, s i,, th ftr^ of . P ^ r f“ • “ 74301 * 

TL SS 0 ■ 

^ Press. £3.95 end,. 

’ , , . hc y fillfi shrubs boring! ” " 

planning 0 $ t Tha in one book of 

to Nature’s ciuefu Iff B disordered idvicn "m?" i? f ! ,,fo ! mation with 
scheme of things. de,cd idmo on llliiiiiiniitiug practical 


ESS—S s=s=w am 

ssasrijj is? Kifsau 


scheme of things umuiubicq auvico on llimiiinutiug practical , 0,,,t,on of the ciglucemlt ecu r.°-. : v,tl v n their self-lansri 

T| ie M„ f " „ mrk ca » he a formula t hat appeals lury a !' c descri her: with such ‘ m,! i’ ihey have Provided H 

Rardenino C fin!fiI 1 ^' Va :er seri<?s of n ' ni, y young leaders. The formula U u f l , ,n,! corollaries its the Hriiunui-i !.r as,l,R . uPl’oa ranee, pacMrii 
co ^ 11 ^rb “dmuaWy exploited in two weld ®«r the Menni Strai,, ‘ f ‘ ,rn wii°n wMch ri ie3,3 

careful?!. n *{, Prickly plants” — illustrated volumes of a “ project M fridge and .Sydney Hurhotii- [‘P'to-dnte (there arc referai«i a 

plants hcrji^st’ 1 .<"' 0, ' ds ' 3“ which the K,y Egf* T «M«es arid gJidunce J» n ’her Bridge in oua 

plant that succulent is h u,,d current application of major JS® co '»s«nict a model lifiii g *, i u National Westnibnter Tewt 

itslLve! sm.T usua,, y i» constr ucuoiiai concepts. J r |p.? e accompany this section, umi 1 I ‘ OIU,on l| * the other). If ( fc 

Sr .« ‘.ssi is si£^^ f “^ 5ssa fiSHs 

flSSSrS E??^SS 

gsasss s# ^55i rnmm 

^ "i"-* men, ut reauiuc and (>xnnrimpntnHnn 


'V'£ S; : n ‘ >™ iw ».« 
K o!i,rr A1 "sS ,: nC Pi ™'“ *«!• ■« I3M 

All,,, Andrews : n. Pig Ph m „ eem " 
Anonyniotis : A n,t v |„ ,i le Zvo , 

n S, e k !; 1 “ k l”™»''= * •:<»“ a 1321 

D s, 5““' (E*ii«T> :"r<ic Af^iw 1223 
A T” '«««■=■ ni'Muii 1325 

Peter Carter: The SeiniuaiV ‘ " •• 

Nancy Chambers' (Editor) ■ Tha ' •ah ji 

- 

s 
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New . 

Children's Fiction 


Index of books review ed 

Wvndv Kytmi : The Chusl „/ cMmum 
IVcsem „, 1(/ other Star*/ * nw 

Rotn-rt Graves : An Ancient Castle . . j |2(j 

Geffrey IHmMey : Secret W i! J 
StilMey, Hughes: Here Cnmcs Charlie 

to For'c.vad' \\ JJJf 

^‘J ve: [ he Ordinary Princess .. i i2f, 

S.wriffiiril' 1 ' 2 0/ nh “ sl ’ «<‘ „„ 

Mhos Macourck : Cur/ow Tnto* ” J-iJ? 

7i”,?£,.S n Boo* ,,,r n ’ '■***« 

. »'«««nny Marinins : Dragon l n ,V„ 1138 

E ™™ii NIS ‘ w: «•'.'«<•*?« Piciuri: 

Roto N,e- ; .V*o M 1321 
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;ading and experimentation. 


All.ui It' i no Pellci-Min: f-YmiA-cnstelit's 

Aunt .. ,, wm __ .. 13S 

Picture Books •• ,, t . ” „ |J)7J 

WlUiu’il Pi it I- : rtictir Ai/i'i-iiture .. 138 
, tavlil Hifs : the Mtn Me (n the Water 11U 
Lucy Rees: Horse „f Mr .. .. Iffl 

ttcvmiiur Nlnimi : Creatures /rum Lost 
Wm hts M 

*<%*** .uni Sicpiicu Oliver: Jocko’s 

(•oriliiii Koi'll: Amy Joint *on .. .. 1331 

J. <!. Sown by uiul ThnniM Crane : At 
Hume A nut it ,, .. |3B 

Clirlsu Spang<4icrg : The Gerdau Ytff 1331 
jUtlmrd Stanley (I'ditor) : The End .. Ill 1 
Ro^, cmary # Su (cliff: Three Letftua. 

I- ront hr Wall Iffl 

Su £ Tar&ky and mhers : The PrlcilS 
Plant Bnok Iffl 
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[aramersmiih 
n to Save l»s 
playhouse 


in nrguments about principles. His ■■ 

l»!«y «a« only the topsoil : the por- 
ter’s recollections of dcud Labour Rv H&rmioilG Lee 
hvioes; the contrust he tween Gale’s ncmnum. IjCc 

putieiu intelligence and lleurique.s's • — — — 

surly vigour; the quarrel over pri- The Caretaker 
yate education, in which Gale is He- Lvuelton Theatre 
fending his privacy and Henrlqucs y 
avenging l lie slights of his own " ■ 

“minor” public school days. In It is a liisLuric oi 

any case, it is exceptionally tliffi- that made fmnoui 

cult to confrinit an audience with iiintr HPngfiaiuiii 


Music-hall turns 


any case, it is exceptionally diffi- that made famous one of England's 
cult to CAiifriiiit an audience with must prestigious playwrights is 


; . ■ r gate”), the one nbout doing up ilia 

q u , r room wiih teal-blue, copper and 

By Hernuonc Lee parchment linoleum squurus (spoken 

by Pryce in u tranced nionolonc). 
^ . . the one about, being given a frontal 

ihe Caretaker jobotomy. which, in spite of Crmi- 

Lytielton Theatre ham's poigtiHiitly inward delivery is 

, r - ■ — still a set-piece, a tour de force — 

Pinter's version of Lowell's 
It is a liisLuric occasion. The play “Waking in the Bine’*. 


X« hate Trotskyite faction, we wet e ideas, purely and dirccrly expressed, given a iwemieth-uiiuivcrsary pro- 
■q\a would ivy to disrupt the {list uud much easier Ui present chainc- duction with a sensational cast for 
SR if fHtitw»t<W to »f- As It turned ters and action, from winch the which lho play (even given the (Sue 
ihe only distract Ions were pro- audience can make its own duduc- early perfoi niunces liv Donald 
SLi l. u the ex* Foreign .Secretary, linns. Most ol the action in PI ease nee. Alan Bates rind Robert 


nluvwriahrs is , V ' n ' Er commented in I960 on the 
...in.lcnlArn laughter with which audiences res- 
«<-iAmini n r-«t P fnp P nnded to 7 ^ e Caretaker. Too much 
“\ J, 'V'‘ a i ! laughter, lie said, was “a mode nf 

B i,!“ rw-dd precaution, a smoke-screen, a refusal 


mmm m 

PirlUlii 

gst sai-Sds* £ Z&snsLr 

Dio authors deserve credit uh 
T he products of the iiidiisn-ini for i 50 ?H C ,^ pi'esentation oi'ifet 
revolution „f the etaScJS.i, SS tSfr "«* SSl 

turv are nesr> rio«<,ii>... > — Itlltils, they hove provided w.w ; cf 
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Oxford 

University Press 


Concepts and 
Categories 

Philosophical Essays 

Isaiah Berlin 

Edited by Henry Hardy 

ConcBpls and Catagorios is the 
second volume of Isaiah Berlin's 
four-volume Selected Writings. 

H contains most oi Berlin s more 
purely philosophical essays, and 
also later pieces on equality, the 
special nature ol hislorical 
understanding, ihe role ol political 
theory, and the relationship 
between knowledge and lieedom, 
£2.95 Oxford Paperbacks 


member. 


And a kind of brilliance does laughter has chungec 


hoc nine 


other's anecdotes. Onstage, mean- 
while the pugnacious, left-wing 
Secretary of State for Employment, 
Ronald Heoriques (Trevor Martin), 


attitudes and speak in quips and scen roaming over the opulent there’s a fond, even cosy murmur 
quotations. Mr Jenkins has produced spread of greying junk which of amused recognition from the 
u carefully crafted entertainment and c° ver s Eileen Dlss's set. It Is an audience. For all Pryce’s alarming 


v „ llr . n u snn Ims been sent n ‘, ,l,l . lcct ! as 1,10 ‘ world premiere” tionsliips ” between Davies and each deadening, swallows up all feeling ; 

!l Xt rharrf.ih l .ii<i,i l,v his moiliuf llf btonlicn Fiiguii’s pluy. Alt accu- of the brothers, tire cunningly or whether twenty yen is have hur- 

!Li»?, D pa frnm f’iin nwl mnrp rate, it xmoll, suiiihlancc of Ramsay gauged by Kenneth Tves. It is, above dened the audience. 

SE -bT. E tritiffi Mac Dm, old (Maurice Roevos) re- all, on occasion of spectacular slur Noth! nu that one's worst Tears 

Call' u. ri “« S^iitSTSS*? £ EE? ‘‘SEE^SS? - ' hii'lol; Uinl "A- 

ta« re 'lod 1"™"* l™«lf I. mTc.S 1 Di'eseiice AmJm S" J^T'or k°,«cw"“ .t'iff 

Sr^UsJ' G o wriMir- fi^ed ^ss-velvet breeches, buckled Myshkin of the Goldhawk Road- 

mmSTmji -I. . S,, ** L ’ S «'*‘i an enormous sword— tor holds its own against Pryce, rigid 

Sr Hm, rim.es , inherit hi h S s P™ v « il w }'*«' Purely controlled Ur or, 

mamiersbii? dvlinsll » i'ismil ne.u P. ,llsh c i* a,rs J,iul 11,1 nspldistru). breaking out In funny voices tho 

wot thnuel dodder v remains ■ l “ nmy Ti | ,,inu ? (Oudfrcy Juckman) wav other men break out in boils. 

Sffiftonilv r imniriu In 1 1 in el,!,- SW1I 1 ,S raci , ,l B “l» with King George Between them, grinning and sump- 

linn 1™ S - l - Iimb rhn V t Kenneth Gilbert, with gruff voice iug and spitting like a Wulslt 

HHitorv rnhiimtim ijerimH V‘ ,mpy wulk ‘ cuusetk perhaps, Rttmpelsiillsk In, fremied with rage 

Hfliutorj mm mi tint pernnl). by the dangerously steep raked at the slights heaped on him by 

The confriMii.ii inn ^occurs ut the stage). We hop from scene to scene nigs and monks and nuts, stutters 

Fitly Conference. Peter Jet t kins sets l Mr Pagan ulso writes television Warren Mitchell, outraged at the 

Wt play in the Grand lintel, Iliad:- plays): l.nmlnnderry House (sofa), suggestion that he might wear a 

prof, all chiiii/. and ferns, with .i gulden ut Chequers feunc chairs and check .shift or sleep in ;i draught 

jmty lady iiinuiM and .in adenoidal dialing dish), clinic in Park Lillie nr dicatn, never missing a chanru 

tsging system. Ax political coin in- (. splendid wooden biiihclinir) and of a joke or u huinl-out. turning 

nist of The Guui tliun , Mr Jenkins .Souhnm Moor (cm ply). every lino that looks meek on the 

knows what party nmfeieiices are Suddenlv it Is 1931: "n pool of pugo (“Just onmigli to fill my pipe, 

like and, as drama critic for the despmidencv seems to have fallen t,1Bls R H"> ln to n persuasive argu- 


dress— velvet breeches, buckled Myshkin of the Goldhawk Road — 
shoes and an enormous sword— for holds its own against Pryce rigid 
his first visit iu the Palace (two with barely controlled norror, 
plush chairs and an aspidistra}, breaking out In funny voices tho 
Jimmy Thomas (Godfrey Jackman) wav other men break out in boils, 
swaps racing tips with King George Between them, grinning and stanip- 


liasn’t come on to the stage in rhe lust 
twenty years. And the laughter at 
Davies’s racism is now <u its homely. 
Alf Garnetl-ish predictability, not at 
its violence. Even with performances 
like this (and, as with Riclinrdson 


V (Kenneth Gil her I, with gruff voice iitg and spitting like a. Wulslt aild Gielgud in Home and No Men's 
ami Stumpy walk, caused, perhaps, Rtimpelsiillskin frenzied with rage Land rillter writes |,i illiantiv for 
by tho dangerously steep raked at the slights henped on him by | N -iHinnt actors) it’s hard to feel 


Petty Cuiifi'mice. Peter leiikiux sets 
kh play in the Grand lintel, Black- 
fwf, all cliinl/ and ferns, with a 
jaunry lady pianist and an adenoidal 
paging system. Ax political coin in- 
niit ol iki' Guardian, Mr Jenkins 
kaows what party confemices are 
like and, as drama irilic for the 
Spectator, lie knows what a well- 
toast rue ted [day is like. Hero I buy 
wt, in classical form : a reminiscing 
Porter, breath less ntesscllgcr.s (in- 
duding tho disemhndictl voice of 
Robin Dny), culumiiius offstage (a 
Fibian tea party is wrecked, lllitck- 
Pool's i limn in a i ions urc ext in- 

gulined), commniisL'iisical cliorus (a 
Mnd trade unionist), dens ex 
macnjita (die Prime Minister mi 
television). We are given some good 
jokes (eg, in * I.adv Bracknell 


.Soiiimm Moor (eni|ityj. every lino that looks mock on the 

Suddenly it is 1931: ” n pool of PUgo (“ just otiougli to fill my pipe, 
despond ciu-y seems to have fallen Mini s nil ) Into n persuasive argu- 
over the world of finance. Young n >«"t for hls ri » hl “> survive, 
men no ei n tn have uged . . .**. (On So it bocnni89 n play about por- 
tin' contniry, the cast appears ftirmaiica, a collection of rovue 


menaced now by a language which 
lias been so much imitated ns to 
have lost its st range ucas. Pimer’s 
dialogue was never exactly new : 
unite aptui from HerUetts over- 
shadowing ex amide, there were 
earlier precedents : “ 1 How about 
Pereira?' ‘What about Pereira?' 
4 f don't core. 1 ' You don’t euro 1 
Who pays tho rent ? . . or " ‘ I 
met Mr Ciiiininglunii outside, and 
we passed u fow remarks.' ' W.liuf, 
not Mr Cuiiningluni ? 1 ' Yes.’ ‘ Oh, 


uhsttrdly young.) MacDonald, heavy- sketches (to which of course Pinter not Mr Cuiininaluni ? ’ ‘Yes.’ 'Oh, 
it car tod. forms u Ntitiounl Govorn- Ims turned his hand). When Mick you mean IMr Cunningham 1 ’ ‘ Ye^, 
ntuiit, earning blessings from tho says “I used to leuve my biko In ■ Mr Cuniiineliam.' 1 T'v» been out to 
King and the invisifdu, but oil- hor garden on my way to work" hls ion nt a lady friend's. 1 " Eliot's mid 
graved, contents of n casket front fnce is contorted in an outrageous Forster's gags are reminiscent of 
Lady Londonderry (Louise Jameson, leer : when he describes hls nice music hall. Pinter's masterful 


we pnssQd u row remai ns.- witur, 
not Mr Cumtinaluni ? 1 * Yes.’ ' Oh, 
you mean IMr Cunningham 1 ’ ' Yetj, 
■ Mr Cuniiineliam.' ' I've been out in 
tou nt a lacy friend's. 1 " Eliot's and 


iiineiiam 
lady fri 


Lady Londonderry (Louise Jameson, leer ; when he describes hls nice 
who Hoods firmer direction from Hulo place (“You must come up 
Nicolas Kent: she should not sqticnl and have a drink some time. Listen 


- . --j - — - n-— -v* — when tea is spilt, nor cross her legs ta some Tchaikovsky") he stares 

iJSJ*' 1,1 * I,a , ,,y Bracknell above tit a knee. As for Lady out, horrified and transfixed, like 

■ ,?' «tere are no Young Fabians Cun Did — Lhiith Davenport — site de* a soul in hell. Davies's dnuble-takes 
'jL'J_. Bnd some impassioned, fluent serves better lines). We are re- Bt Aston’s obscure preferences and 
J*Wrlc, at is most impressive in movod to p ar k Lune. MacDonald desires (his Buddha, his shed), his 

khwo 116 ^ i i displays the^ conflict (recovering from an eye opei.itlon; tussle with the two brothers for his 


appropriation of 
established tradition 


tills 1 well- 
af English 


ta some Tchaikovsky ") he stares Futility now seems to have lost Its 
out. horrified and transfixed, like resonance : IPs aged into a language 


tab* irUu™ 1 "* ° KllUVtt (liu Klicu. no *«■ mhuj DUI, nDailICQ *111(1 U dllSKIftCUj 1KM I (J9UII DllfcC . 119 (IgSQ IflCO a laii^rnu^ 

■Jh ntn are m* roiin/j Fapians Cu no id— Laura Davenport — slie de- a sou] in hell- Davies’s dnuble-takes of comedy and display, not a lan- 
Aii’ii-i so * no impassioned, fluent serves better lines). We are re- BC Aston’s obscure preferences and gunge which suggests more than it 


scene wntcii displays Bie coni net 
Wtween Gala's Socialism — "a doc- 
tone of means, not ends " — nnd that 
« Henrlques — " Utopia in one 
wintry ". 


contains. Only very rarely, in Mick's 
edgy reaction to the tramp's attacks 


he has dark goggles) agreed tn step bag, his fight with tho vacuum on hls brother ('• What’s funny 
down. That was Novembor, 1935. cleaner, are music-hall acts, ond the about him ? ”) or In Aston's fliyil 
In March, 1937, MacDonald plants i ong speeches come over as famous rejection of Davies is there a sense, 
a tree to commemorate Keir mrdle. •' numbers”: lho one about the of deep fear in this Caretaker. Hi a 
Only Jimmy Thomas attends (nbout monastery near Luton where they play, re-found; appears to be about 
to write his memoirs, not yet a g j ve Bwa y shoes (Davies says the playing: k if ell effects, and stay* 
nlav. thank God), with the London- monk savs “If you don’t piss off, on the surface^ of the etrangeness 
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Geordie ( Peter Jonfiald), ^ - 1 1 

This man, an unemployed miner, fjlirlS ^Hu HCH1S 

- ^ NMM Heruler* rage. ..ja.ut- ihe. 

uTdieer^Ee iww’Latour Govern" By Michael J. Collins . TlJSlas to ground. -.and sepms 
lattwad he bears a » : s • . never to pause up til Djonysus asks 

starved child’s coVfiir across 'tbe Bscchae' like ^tMt hmr’ S ^°vels ^° Uld 

mour; sneering - dreadfiilly,, he cj rc ie in the Square Theatre, New ,ika t0 8 “ their revels? 
answers MacDonald s cnatty not york .. On. the other hand, the Dionysus 

a fruit tree, 1 would nt think? ■ - 1 of Christopher IHch is petulant and 

with the terse The . Bacchae is an inordinately bitchy as he argues vrich Pcntheus 

wouldn’t know*. He reminds us ^ Penthaus, the md explains to thebact^tae gathered 

of the desperation of the times, of f h Vhefi 1“™“ rwh around him how he escapod From 

im-rihle mihttcal choices and the yo n . » n v ..i, ni<l«nn. Wlinf- we are not made to 


j » ■■- .! 1 11 John Noah Herixler rages .about- the. 

, , T - stage, knocking the aged, blind 

lhaei J. Collins TVcslas to the ground,, and sepms 

• - •- never to pause uptll Djonysus asks 

ha _i ' hte: horrible question, “Would .you 

th. Square Theatre, New W* “ ■" ,heir r6 ™' ! ? ” ' 

Oa the other hand, the Dionysus 


of Christopher Rich is petulant and 
bitchy as he argues wich Pontheus 


toiribie political choices ana uic y obstinate ' than ' most Greek prison. What we are not made to 
frailly «f llwjj mewge “rents :Jven after Dionysus escapes «nse is that a real man is confront 

tween them, bujihe menage « g v r an6 ljjaves ^ co5t , e Jn , ng someone supernatural ly 

drowned in on ocean of pretemto puJn Pentheu ' 8 fsi!s t0 consider for mysterious and powerful. As a re- 
nuw- a moment that he may be dealing siOt, , while the: crucial scene -with 

— with a god. Finally, when' we have f entheus irf Mrjgu J* not Pj fl - V . e rf 

■ p ' - ■ - l * - ■*— »-—»•*-* » -1 some is ln- 

1 i nonetheless 


• .1. . Vunt »r Canter- seen him aiTange* his curls.' and:'- for laugh tej t 

The U“ ,v «£y "L 1 3fe papers examine the hem of his dress, he ©^UTy evpi 
bitrv has animunctd tn I H ...mi »vpn ihnnph wn understand ■ ■ seems like -soil 


British Military 
Policy between the 
Two World Wars 

Brian Bond 

In the 1920s the Brilish Army was 
starved of new equipment and 
relegated to the role oi Imperial 
policing. With the rise of Hiller its 


bury has tmiwunceq ™“ D r t/ewiett seems, even though we understand iJlre.ppmetbuig dut of Jonsort 

of the “ Red Dean , W nemm ^ ^ |He nflt of the d> a ma „ --the comlc- Atumiltation of a self- 

Johnson Dean w iggl have so self-deceived and foolish that his deceived, sfjf-ui^equfl w 
Cathedral from 19 University fate cannot engage us. Yet engage* The flpal'scqtt^Jp belter 

bcun deposited 111 pap erfi ment, , as . Aristotle recognized, is seems uurelat&dj^rti tone to 

VlUimany crucial if the ploy is to convince preceded it. Thedark tot 


scelved, sf^-m^eous voyeur. 

THe flpal 'sc^tt.^fp better done, hut 
ems unrelat&d.rirti tone to what has 
receded it. Hie' dark incantations 


February 1 939 was a deflate 
commit men! accepted. This sludy 
examines ihe reasons for this 
indecision, and argues lhat 
uncertainly over Its role was more 
Important than military 
conservatism in accounting (or tha 
Army's lack of preparation in 
1939. El 6 


Nepal in Crisis 

Piers Blaikie, 

John Cameron, and 
David Seddon 

Basod on original mnlerlnh 
collected by ihe authors tiui ing 
several years of lieldvvor k, this 
book makes an impoi tnni 
oonlrlbullon not only to lho 
analysis ol tho polillcal economy 
of Nopal but also to the study of 
underdevolopmenl I 11 general, 
concerned as it Is with the 
determinants and implications of 
economic stagnation and 
environmental deterioration In one 
of tiie least-developed countries of 
the world. £17.50 

Chinese 

Revolutionary 

Memoirs 1919-1949 
Wang Fan-Hsi 

Wang Fan-Hsi was expelled from 
the Chinese Communist Party for 
hla Trotskyist ylews, and spent 
most of the years from 1 931 to . 
1937 InKuomlntang prisons. 
Released, he continued his career 
as an activist until the Troisfcyldis 
were purged aft&r Mao's victory in 
1949. He escaped to M acao where 
he wrote these memoirs, the only ' 
published aooount from a 
revolutionary’s viewpoint of a stilt 
largely obscure period . £15 

A Complete 
Checklist of the 
Birds of the World 

Richard Howard 
and Alick Moore 

This Important new work, which 
will fill a gap lhat has been fell for 
many yearn tn Ihe ornithological 
world, contafna.an up-to-date and 
accurate list of the birds of the 
world down to subspeciiic level. J! 



*t» CI,n ' p L'^»iir '•Albert' Elristsin.- at Circle in the .Square, directed by tne play, and we: witness ns "i™* oiV«a 

Albert s c | 1 .) v f i* i. ? * P a hnr Rath bone, Michael ■ Cacoyannis, while' success- scene with some of Ae same detbih-^^lirpiW-fpbfllng bird spotter, £17.50 
Beatrice ' "CW** Marshal ' ful lit a number of ways, fail? In ‘the ment we have had throughout*- the 

i Sybil Thorndike .gd 'tie*.- everiing; V-' ‘ ^ ^ ' 

f Mdntgrfrti^ry.' 


everting. 
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Speranza’s secret 

By Terence de Vcre White 


TtS NOVEMBER 21 1900: 


to the editor 


Neville Cogfiill: A tribute 

in which his clmsen n 

Hv TVlvM Port I a,,cl ““l* 1 understand Hi 

VdV\H l^eCll assumptions mid con van 


Neville Cagliill, who set na high 
value •»! his awn talents. was much 
surprised when, in 1957, he was 
elected Merton Professor of English 
Literature at Oxford. Indeed he was 
not a typical choice. He had pub- 
lisned htiJo ; and, through an ac- 
knowledged influence on such distin- 
guish erf men as C. S. Lewis, a col- 
league, mid W, H. Auden, a pupil, 
was lie tier known in Oxford us a 
personality than as an academic. 
Yet he was a notable professor ; and 
all the more because he was untyp- 
ical. For he had gifts of sensibility 
and ardour which enabled him to 
feel and to make others feel the 
works of past authors to be as 
alive and significant as those writ- 
ten by contemporaries. ’ Very great 
authors, too' c Chaucer and Shake- 
speare i He was helped in his ach- 
ievement by the fact that he had 
read the History School at Oxford 
be f lire lie read the English School ; 
sn that lie was at home in the worlds ' 


ui which iiis clinscn authors lived 
and could undersiniid ilu- cnnditiuiis, 
assumptions and coil vein ions with in 
winch they worked. Furl her, ns a 
practising Christian, he could ulso 
understand -and sympathize with the 
moral and spiritual values held in 
these worlds. 

Many critics, especially nowadays, 
know little about history, and less 
about the Christinn religion/ In con- 
sequence. they are at sea when Judg- 
lng works written in the Medieval 
and Reformation periods ; and their 
cm i cis ms. Though suuu-r lines lively 
rending, do lint ilhiiniiinie our nnpre- 
cim ion nt such authors as Chaucer 
and Shakespeare. In contrast. 
Coghill s aprecintion of both whs as 
well-informed as it was enthusiastic. 


Out of battle 

By Valentine Cunningham 

The Fatal Spring . ~~ 

DBl TV 

]'i idilenis of definition plagued ns 
• ?l v 1 as preoccupied George Baker's 
iuile film— literate and in its way 
re hi .irkably faithful to tltc published 
pdets f BBC2 Playhouse, November 
ii. VI ho. m (he first place, are the 
Unr Pilots who count? Owen and 
bassoon, naturally, but no umhnlq- 
Blst line ever let them walk alone, 
so who should be the third, or 
fiiurili, or even the fi Tt Ii man? 
Jll milieu ? KU wurd Thomas? Rosen- 
ber H ? Sorlcy ? (According to 
Robert (.raves those last two made 
with Owen "the ihrec poets of 
importance " killed during ilic War.) 
mooi'Ro Baker chose Robert Grave's 
as Ins number throe. Who will 
attain Parnassus's stubborn peak, 
Baker s Gr lives enquired, who will 
do poetry's needed future work? 
"We throe aro the ones", lie gave 
lunifiolf answer. And editorial col- 
locations sought effort Fully to seal 
inis trinity into lha office the direc- 
tor had designated Graves thus to 
announce. 

And the trio, for all one's wor- 
nos. had its moments, particularly 
fcflmyn ones like Owen's and Sas- 
soons collaboration at Craiglock- 
han DoityvlHe”) . hospital. But’ 

11 . nw make those moments tele- 

visual ? Rendering the pity and ter- 
ror of war was relatively easy. The 
old, grained, black-and-whire foot- 
age or slow marchers (British) ad- 
vanc.ng towards rapid machine. 
S°*. < Ger man), or cheerfully 
tfiuiiibs-up lanibs adjusting packs 
and rifles for the slaughter, or 

SSIT bl u . bDbs ° r humor ; 
bodies, or hobbling bandaged womi- 

*“*• as e « r . intensely. moving, j 

^°c'i,' ! h‘''5 e r"'° - "'““S' 1 ’ proved ! 


an me qualities appeared ill 
the performances of Shakespeare's 
plays which he produced at Oxford. 
Especially memorable wa i that of 
Hie Tempest in Worcester Gardens. 
I* 1 , -'if magic of Prospcro's 
Islanrl. full of sweet airs that give 
delight and hurt not”, came over 
to tie audience as freshly and 
vividly as if it had been imagined 
yesterday: but it- was the authentic 


I magic of Shakespeare, transporting 
us hack into hi-, age. We did noi 
tt-el, as in .some modern produc- 
tions, [Hat we were witnessing mi 
ettort in drag Hie pluy reluctantly 
nnd unconvincingly imn the 
ttvenuuHi century. 

. WltNamiu.1 success did Ciielilll 

it! "'oxfllJ ,ll,<l ,,m j' lst 

in Uxioul. |iis most individual 
achievement was, by means of radio 
nnd translation, to create n nation- 
wide audience for Chaucer. No 

in l.i i ttaucer ,s host rend 

lu ll's original tongue. But u is 

n«. ter to enjoy him In translation 

& Mi? 1 f0 e,,J °y him nc all: and 

Mm-inir r are ndn, ' ral J le translations. 
Moreover many renders have been 

ili#f*'en d b ' V t ,eni 10 learn to read 

oliaki-Spearc, this is an achiet-cmenr 

Fngl!v|| h a,, t ,lcr Sc,loo! of 
bc |!ra'i,l l ‘'' , ' re haV ° 1Ci,so " 10 


: "vi visiuirs, aiui 

tell us mure uhnui the cliuractc-r 
ot tins on i Iiijiif isli woniiiii. 

Jane I- ranccsc. i l-.lgce, who wrote 
under the name of •• Spertmza ”, 
liud u brother and sister, hut she 
vareiy referred to him, nnd to her 
never. The brother, John l-lgee, 
became a judge in New Orleuns mid 
died a huclielor on May IN. I Kid. 
leaving n mi list initial fortune; linle 
nl it, if any, ennte tu Sperm. xa. The 
sister, Emily Tlmiinisino Klgee, may 
luive fared better; she faded out 
or the pic Lure until recently, when 
the present writer was tnken in 
task by her great -granddaughter for 
saying in his TIw Pur cuts «./ Oscar 
m/iii- that nothing was known of 
iior. In her biiineli of the faiuitv 
the cou.sinslii]) with Oscar Wilde 
was never mentioned. Kmilv who 
died on November 9, 1881. married 
Snnmcl Warren (1793 1857), Lieu- 
tenant Colonel In the 65tli Regi- 
ment on March 13 1829. Colonel 
Warren was a member of n leading 
Dublin mercantile family ; his 
grand father wos Lurd ' Mayor. 
Elilily’s son, William Andrus 
Wqrren. was a soldier in India. 
Will turn's daughter murried Sydney 
Crocker,, also a soldier. Mv infur- 
niant is- Lhcir dung liter, lisnie lean 

T'fti-.'U >1... _ c * . 1 


coming' ^n'oi„The an tlS 

■mi ruing and tulkine , In A & 
uhnui her that 1 exnrL 10 . 
to l lie* effect Hint 
he a happy 
nun ten l - my 1 3 

wild.-. 


him which 1 think „ » 
she respects him" *I ai A 
intellect tin] and Ihera^’J.'S 
is superior to hors 
very material, had „ ' ! - u 
««on of inferior mSw s WrKd ' 

nificnncc or their ,J 1 mo ,i*» 
superiority woud 

of her 

thought— however, I dont^lj 
fhcml-l Pe rfi i War bet ^M 
Wilde’s feelVsVX'lt 
ngi rated myself and Ikt 
boiwml y l ° bring mai “nmd I 


dune , (lien ran d Russell on 
Sassnun’s public protest),. .** lliid 
slinw (rribun.il General on .same). 
Damned fine " (Graves un an 
Owen poem). 

So. what triumphing there slioiild 
have been— mu] tlic film clearly ex- 
pcctcd us to exult— when the pnets, 
clioi't Imply dismissive or chokingly 
?W‘ ab, »« discredited idea's 

ti ick l d put in yerhnl dross (the 

I* 1 -* 1 * | l ' a 'V° f nf Tnilllt ’- the 

i- - . ^ ladc,10s ,,f Simple Rhymes for 
.Srimiig runes) hit some nail m- 
s..me general on the head. When 
Sassoon .cuma .straight out with 
... Good-momlng; good-movnlng I * 

the General said". Or when. (i n vet 
om; niorc scene scripted bv jon 

nnii 'ei ,, ly s y illri! . tl ««W«) Ow-S! 
unU Sassoon betted ubnut “ winu 

niinuic-bells ror those who die so 
fust until it becunte "The Anihi-m 


«f Dimiitcd Youth ” Hint we know 
But Imw oddly difficult it was in 
piuiiice to share their mutual nu- 
P nbuii, .« m g j 0 b j„]| v vvoll dime 
L y P***mg bells and solemn anger 
SusMiiin would suggest. "Yes Of 
ujiuse- pm it i„ Siegfried ”! "WH- 
11 s 11 won Jarful poem "|. The 

S T 9 ^ 1 and halted 

1 1 i mhiin iissv,t~a s m uch us 

Dwell S talk m general did dense 
as it was with stilted quotations 
from the jinsihiiiiimislv nubiished 
papers of Wilfred Owei.roi.HMin 

Yi"ion ,i Si*i“ M sj, rn ° f '?* 

do the silent eloquciW w of Sv' he 


niant is- Lhcir daughter, lisnie Jean _ The rift was not ovar noto* 
retch, the widow of n London J '» IS IN, when Spcra ml hi 
sol,c,l « r - «*'"* hfr worst Ito far « KS 

Spcrmixn let it be understood that Ju.'shinm 1 **■& 

ni.ule clear m the postscript • 'I 
,n,l 'k your mother and Jaw bd 


The wedding took place on { 1 „ ! ‘ y " l, f '“"'her and Jus kd 
November 12 . 1831, 4ir S| Bt-tur pack np and conie ow toe 

Church. Dublin, The news, , Ul, ‘ l lel 11 ’■ Hve together.* . 


*n« newspaper • • 

ru«T™'V" neX f ‘! a >’ wus brief. alienation between Spenia 

sL.. a «»L U . . “ fas hin.iuMe mca- "."‘I her sister l-mlly cam-lmr. 

" hMI hulked Mrspiciiuisly like I'nmumed, much older thaa if 

I) (JO If I 1 !', nil I fT fy.il- ... I..; _ ■ . ii I ..I ■■ k I ■ l II. 


Changing fa ces 

By Peter Kemp 


i Will. I wrought | Draft 

' W.a, Si„i!^'’ l,malUSJ " u[ 


The Block IMndon.ia 
BBC TV 


nam^2 ,, nc y of e *Pre**ion, the apt 
namma of parts, was, of -course a 
difficulty the > soldiers in ihe (iliti 
not to mention the soldier-poets' 
wne shown' banging corllinual^y ip 
Robust - senior office is 
would declare there to be no such 

W 8 Spectators 

^ being" p^Vaf and 

™ a,,| y Wi* ”■ Principled 

f,” 1 *® , “ y - ro carnage was something 
else again : Owen and his fellow 

fh«^ r 5 r * were eventually granted 
fheir v-ar-ncurosls, bur the aS? J! 

: fused stubbornly to concede' Sassoon 
□n un-neurotic pacificism. 

-i*** lhat th . e goodies were, shown 
Sjjjj? IJUCt,n « things sharply. 
Nobody wag. seen entire^ t 0 .(j berate 
■fcESj from the Edwardian gem's 
bluntly, prep- scholarly mode • oF 
gruimng . approvals ^and disun- 
: 8°qd show " (RMS 

W Sassoon iri .j»is Mt), * BravoJ we n 


■ m 

} e JJlS ■ B,ack Madonna ", Muriel 
c- Spaiks short story, { s siiara and 
t unsparing. It rocards the splinter big 
;• K ^‘.P ress T ure . of * flimsy, plyboarj 
- liberalism. Lou and Raymond Parker 

E chl,dIcs!r i upper-working. 

. ctass—lead a smug y “ cultivated " 

■ end progressive "We. SnobUM,' 

• pil,t of . r l?' s . 'hey pride them; 

' fudirfl un 1 “ ,r ! nck nf colour pre- 
, judice. ostentatiously brandishlnit 
nvo Jamaica, i friends arbund S 

f* ?° e ° f lhese ' however, 
called out the maternal in Lriu": 
so dues a visit to the snrawliiiu 

Elbufadi ,C H Si8, - r ’ feckl «sly Fecund 
r-l.7abcih. Hearing that childless 

f« U r h L re concc ' v ed ajter pl aying 
to a black statue of the. Virgin at 

5 C :,fe ! cbur ch,tlTe P«)rke>s Scclde 
to put in- for a baby **■ p raV o. 

fuHod p Where r in i«/ions have ’ 
lhJ kU PrC ^ n!lnt L® 1 * exults— until 
Sit aby * Lut "s out to b 0 a" 

strabi “oJ.Vft 1, Unde1 ' ,hc ensuiqg 
strain, geiuihty cove* n With fchS 

' h « .'here is black blood in 
Lou's family, the Parkers regress 
to violence and bigotry.- 

lh ' s Counted with 
sardonic terseness. Spiky Hines oin 
dj»m character. Whltt^d bltVTf 
diu.ogue puncture pomposity- For 
the story to become a play, much 
JKffci" he added/An/ Jy.adSil 

t« mis ha vo H demandlngty high level 
S'" sai, " c Precision to match 
J*P to. _ Russell Hatty's television 
adrpiatton meets this (^alienee 

J akin 8 ^ cue froiTSe ■ 

Wk tU unusually for Muriel 


1 

: frVatfcu^ , ii* , di iro GntJiolicism In 
The dr “P ped 0,1 J to collection-plates 

StSE 

Sn 1 K^ a, t lK^ nBerS!Cran,bli ''* 

RJances P ar y .^ ' «P something she just 
mw U!: fheker of sexual un- 

Sar- s®? 

SS'jrist?:"- 

!!!?, n } a s* i ve!y upwards like' thA 

j3 


mil.... 7. . J inure W«MU I V , . .. ,,UL (neugBi w iiy 

« inl-,5 ‘ h V ' , r^ f, . ,P r, ‘*« BWkiil! 

lliesu new a* ‘‘[l 91 ' f * 1,111 J r.-nir.ulM-r iIm» .scandalous iriil 

fumily know iihib;.!.. ^ 1 . Nn’ran/a’* in Duliiin when he escaped byiN 

Wilde had ih V. ViV’ ” m,, ‘ lhem - -ikin of hie iwtl,. Oil iJmt occasfaa 

dr en i n hcgilimiuv chil- 1-ndy Wildv was loyal. Whenib 

ml. wh , w i Unur * CWil. *■'■* Miss Klgee, Mr Bate M 

him in lit.. >*‘i win ds in her with her husband when hw 

[eon Tim- ' CM| 0 ’ IVJ,S 'hen cl. ir- ci .cun .stances were not doubtful 

I- mii v *h« gil ls : «"d 'old my mother about it-» 

in Wii‘i n.1 m 7 l,Ml * hfui y. bn. it 'hut she om| ( | nfford to be wise 

illo .... -si m- 1 \ y .'hv daughiii s ,,f •"“! it»l.-i..nr. 

S|vruiwj| iilbilvvd'tn j/J . , » , *| rk ''h.nii Old M.- Yeats was writing In 1921, 
husband's licdsidn 1 '* ll>r d J’ ,l, d l‘»ng ufter the vv.-nr. Towjrdl bn 
I. i ’ husband and kiiiis, Sprrann 

Wilit.. ‘'' , ‘ ,u, -V ;,nt,, ililL- ihai Willi'im Indeed ; she was blindly 

excuse ";; s iSt-Ef, ^ fir. 1 ! ^ : 

lively dark. Ho was rel “; A < her brother hoped tif 

truuhlo with women , rf.rl ftMl doubted, marriage softened her. H* 
□ 'ter his wcddlm* n !^n3._ re ? ve °' s took u narrow H family " view rfb* 


Erotic Verse 

, cir _j)f course Alistair Elliot is 
J-rely entitled to use your 
i,nms (October 24) to demon- 
10 t* how much better ihun ine lie 

2ld h have edited ./In Anthology 
ttJ& V**.. 1' is Perhaps a 
2, T that disappoint nionl Hut Aim. 
PV. ‘a t have nre-ompiod Ins own 
i *i3.n .ho«M h»« I'i"' 

hi pso shrill- Indeed, f l.ope Unit 
hKwn anthology will find .. pub- 
Esher for he suggests sonic mi crest, 
uf pocnis for ineliisiun, some of 

Shict I am *or« l,,ls ^ d 

(ihoufib I rejected others). 

* 1 don’t want to bore you r renders 
w «siM«vanlJon in the “wlmt’s 
£ aft st’s out” arguineni ; my 
Smductlon gives niy own point of 
' ifew for those who are interested. 
Ke extent to which opinions may 
jufer is perhaps underlined by Hie 
tat that two reviewers went out of 
Wr way to approve my inclusion 
" Harry Ploughman ", the poem 
Jhoie Inclusion Mr Elliot finds 
-the most annoying tiling in the 
hnnk " (One of them, incidentally, 
S wrilSg in The Irish Times, 
though r think he wrs not a mem- 
ber of the Socieiy of Jesus, from 
whom I have yet to hear.) 

As M previously published antho- 
logies. it seemed to me stupid to 
luxe them, so I sought them out 
find rather more of thorn than Mr 
Billot suggests) towards the end of 
m preparation of my maim script. 

! 'I found a few poems which 1 had 
id already collected. If Mr Elliot 
itloks I should have left them out 
. limply becauso they had been 
1 printed in anthologies no longer 
, available except in libraries, then I 
in not with him. Sonic of the 
bmqs in my selection appear in 
/Uu Bold's Making Love nnd In 
WUHani Cole’s Erotic Poetry and 
doubtless elsewhere. So? And yes, 
lctrtilnly re read Peter Jay's excel- 
' Iw The Greek Anthology, iff fact 
; ej qmi versions of some Greek 

K were made nt the time when 
iy kindly invited me to con- 
inlnuuihaL volume. 1 used these 
. hwaoM I (no doubt in vinilly) 
(Anight them us grind ns ilgusc In 
. Mr Jay's book. On the other hand 
I sought Mr Elliot's |iertitissinii in 
; ute mi own irun.slations, mid used 
■ Jjws from that book, because I 
pgai thorn unbuilt able. I do find 
■ ha iitilB injuring n> be accused 
; □wm ess after nil tluisc hours in 
i P* wiilsli Libia i v - and elsewhere, 
i w that mniter. I’n seek is ia.it nl- 
i n M 10 find; hut 1 mtqlit to point 
| tliarc really are more pre- 
| JWJ iinoniliologized poems in my 
™* ihnn Mr Elliot suggests. 


-- ... „. misprints mid innciu racks 

situ was bllntf') r« no doubt my own fault. 

■ an not Hble in reach my 
*• hiioed siif a !.. d . le snometu. but of 

tnrfpncifberiis £ ri0 .[ wi 1 ii check the poems of all 

l&SSSS SLSfe” Mr Elliot mentiow. I 

tXuSTwS ri ooked 1 at . ,he ,,iree * cnn r ® 1 

|2 ,8 L? y pr . intm R or Bartusek'a 

■ fhfl tS. ft ne l la Vespucci ” accords with 
KlnasbuT^ SLK ,0n > Madcrn Poetrp in 

■ lsS mere . RS"* 6 (1970), where I found 

Hme Sr dia jd*? °f .John Betjeman's “The 

jlCfi . » Girl" with the version 


grotesque rclat s,It,s cqueiit 


"iTiSSTaJS- SSL!” *-™n= 

mgp sa* ■fr;s , ra «| 

«dlni£. AflQl wn nf.. her filf fl iioti cn.mnr ttHtflfalll W 


SEW, ,0 “ ke ^.tssLss 


tnu late period at wiucn, ju- 
ried she is doing uncomniwy ■ 

Whur did he regard “ JJ I 

riiere muni have been several pc P^. I 
who knew aefi. but Wp J 




ssr. 


s/'"? llllcn 0 ^ cdlr - ,h0U ? 1 '. mu, I 

SSMrawaAi® 

voiced, red-faced )'csentqieitt. i: :•> 


Every ili inn There mu ■« have been several P« p^. 

well y t|, e B ca ). 1 !j! U n i ..^P'arkahly who knew Jane's age. ' 

th» mornine L for Jne nevfir 5 P ,,k «. she T7 wen i n { Srtrt 

■ - .TS soon- Hv-M flor ci * ht wfili her secret. Even “ gj. . ; 

drove t>i rn?.-« a **» W *Mo came l her right to a share of tne es^F 

and fomd^te? n ref!JS Ct fo, i I,er col,si, » Rflber c wJrt “passagft 

time mi* ins. &n . l,,iir no discovered the Nurih-West rusm 

cisoly we e« Lid .V ni . Be ^.refused to show prof 0 *™ 

A brother Sr'ffi.” ifi° t ! lllrt ' 11 '- b«r«li- “There is no re ® l,t ® nn , Si 
clergyman ri.eWHi*P r i S *«! n ' s a in existence. It was n° l 

was the 1 n Cheshire fashion then, nor cumpulspD' 

w aashtin^ William Ireland as it is now, but 1 2ft 

march o"? i^To JflZ £2* 3 Sc “ U is 

uxnectino tJ.- - no 0nt * w - ls n a dispute as to my ria 

morrow a „*i 8 ® ffai t M to- daughter of Charles Elgee. . 

present ’ save nor ,lobody we<t< luw yer in charge of the 

Hie nid LnlL ? wa par l v »'»d (Feliruary 9. 187S) to Em.ly - jjj; 

church "Wi • on of the Wilde has alreudy made an 

comport ed ’ LJf ^nkerf and very similar to that- now 

she wore « ™ ® ,f , admirably — she deposes that all records.^*] 

Limor Ick lace S r ch d . r ?« oi and oilier dpcujnents were 

veil a whf. P , h JW ricb ^ce to your brother and perished m lUE . 

«c!-bv »en^I Cath in , htT Lre at New Orleans. 1 * 

' had I,e C,e!,c ■ BB *Ty eleven 4 JrnJe Eighteen years were to P? sst !f[J r • 
had _resi,n>ed her meumin- aid 0scur her apology- ^7 ' 

h ® •* ^ ri yeflT off -for ffistown. */, »^«ld truat 

frbmEmllJ M ler, , J on , e crokbl? d it, one anything." lie always , 

ruuay. Mea Jd«da postscript It is matharu . .VI 


Mu*. ■ ■ B / - ill« v B| aivii 

1958 Collected Poems. 
^Ploughman ”, I admit, did 
SJSL,," 0 ® 1 my elderly Penguin 
from Hopkins, but I can 
«u^ er i r ° r ' .There Is, alas, ntt in- 
lkSSj“. , 'h° eleventh line of 
“ 0 Wha's the Bride 
tifcTIj 1 ' aar * *s m y own ioven- 
not. a& Mr Elliot some- 
Q^wtchijy suggests, copied from 
«se s anthology. 

-Ua ' J DEREK PARKER. 
Wlj 3 q^f den Towers, London 

Nonesuch Press 


ember 1924. and reproduced by 
ihe Fortune Press Hie following 

Jhn J.A “ n r J,llMI } of almost exactly 

the same dimensions, printed on a 
\eiy similar band-made paper and 
l l " l 1 lm,,, « '"any of Hie typographical 
features. It included an introduc- 
Don bv Slimie Leslie. 

Tn Octolicr 1925, Francis Me V - 
nell wrme to The Times Literara 
Supplement that the Noiicsuch 
l ress lituj consented to the Inclu- 
sinn nf the new translation in mi 
edition witili the Greek text, and 
lie was asinnislied to discover that 
Iho edition now put nut contains 
no Greek text. ... We Imve decided 
not to luke legal proceedings Mr 
Leslie is n friend or ours. . .*• 
Severn l yours later Mcyuoll wrote 
wmt he had claimed a typogrnpJiical 
copyright and the Fortune Press had 
withdrawn and destroyed irs edition, 
though they reissued the Symposium 

in 1934, with four etchings bv Jean 
de Bosscherc. 

The Fortune Press copied rather 
too closely two otlwr Nonesuch 
books, the Kisses of Johannes 
Sec undos and Cupid and Psuehes, 
bur in 1927, following legal threats, 
they surrendered the stock of these 
books for destruction. The Fortune 
Press ShadioeU was edited by Sum- 
mers Bnd almost exactly copied the 
Nonesuch series of Restoration 
dramatists; it produced a similar 
edition of Mother Goose three 
years after Nonesuch ; It produced 
an edition of Richard Bornfield's 


R perns in 1936, a book on which 
onestich had been engaged for 
some time, and which, though set in 


type, was never printed. 

The Fortune Press clearly attemp- 
ted to Imitate the success of Hie 
Nonesuch Press. I hope that Mr 
d'Arch .Smith's excellent article will 
become the foundation for a history 
and bibliogruphy of the Fortune 
Press : for the history nf the 

Nonesuch Press we eagerly await 
the publication of Mr John Drey- 
fus's definitive work. 

SIMON RENDALL. 

90 Chcyne Walk, London SW3. 


Marvell and 
Anne Hyde 

Sir, — Tiiniuas Adams (Letters. 
October 17) cites . lie lines written 
hv Marvell of Anne Hyde: 
llnppy’st of wfiinun if she were but 

able 

To make her glassen 1) s mice 

malleable. 

Uc rejects the reading " Dukes" in 
favour of " Dildoes ", claiming Hint 
“Dukes" “makes little sense and 
diMnns the metre ”, whereas “ l)il- 
tlnes " “ fulfils the couplet's metri- 
cal requirements Ceriulnly 
" Dukes " seems pointless; and there 
is precedent for " dildne-gluss " (a 
cyli.^lrical tube) from Fletcher in 
l'625, according to the OED. But on 
the point of metre, surely the blank 
must be completed so as to make a 
one-syllable word? Then we have 
a perfect couplet, with “feminjna" 
endings, and with an emphasizing 
inversion at Hie beginning for dra- 
matic effect. " Dilddes " won't 
scan. 

Nor is it dear what they’d, if 
malleable, do. Isn't the missing 
word obviously *' Dugs *' or 
“Duggos"? This too is a neat 
Insult ("Anne Hyde places globes 
of glass in her dress so as to pretend 
she has large breasts, but gets no 
pleasure os she would If they could 
be squeezed "); unlike Dildoes " it 
provides a reading neither very 
obscene nor very obscure; and ft 

sc,im. MICHAEL LIPTON. 

15 Eaton Place, Brighton, Sussex. 


J T^l on Summers would 
tos nnf°!ai 1 ,h i 81 . Pr *ncis Birr oil 
(oneciiiL d J, r * C|, y involved in the 
hut aS2*? < Letu,r *. October 
%Hr B ti“? mer5 benefited from 
’tWroJf and was allowed 

lot 'ahJSL*? 1 ? ^ lfc '“* aUeged, did 
of Si j alwrn ' important edi- 
■Cd dra '* uuis *» from Birrell 

Umve!*th 0 Ct \f w * 10Se bookshop was 

taseiaeiir of£lce in the 

Kb p* 30 ii Gerrard Street, 
to ic e ^ *^8*0 «« 1923; it 
*Mi «, Great James Sireet 

'Stimm ■ , 4Dli o! W2A - ' 

St ***►*’ known 

•*□( 0 ** . . ej„ an apparent piracy of 


Melding Point 

Sir, — I wonder if your readers 
could shed some light on a curious 
neologism which 1 encounter with 
increasing frequency. 

When I first read the, word “w 
meld” (in the sense of to fuse ) 
in undergraduate art-history “says 
here at Yale, I assumed tbw It was 
a t vping mistake for either ment- 
or '‘“weld”. However it appears so 
regularly and conw^tently r "jJ* 1* 
seems tn be an es(a Wished, accept- 
able word* Indeed, K now read in 
a circular recently iHs*rjbirted by the 

Nicolu Jacobs Gallery in London or 
an artist whose aim K “ »ot 
lha archiiectufal, 

v.Iih the irregular furihs of lonu 


scape . . . ", "Meld " is used on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Is the term, which is probably a 
co n flu tin n of “melt’’, "weld” anil 
''mould'', confined to an history? 
Ale its roots American ? When was 
it first used ? And, finally, ought I 
to corn i nue iu correct its use by 
the undergraduates ? 

PETER N1SBET. 

Department nf the History of Art, 
Yale University, New Haven 
CT 06520. 


Dated amt 
Datable Mss 

Sir, — While I am not averse to a 
light-hearted review of my far from 
light-hearted tomes on Dated and 
Datable Manuscripts in the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts The British 
Library (October 24) and am ob- 
liged to your reviewer for his cor- 
rections, I feel that he has missed 
the whole point of these volumes 
and has failed, in a general review- 
ing journal, to give your readers 
any idea of the purpose of these 
first British volumes In this inter- 
national series. Even your heading 
“ Hand-writings handbook ”, while 
also a trifle on the light-hearted 
side, gets nearer to the truth. When 
the Comitd International da 
pRUoeraphla launched the series in 
1953 It wag trying to meet the long- 
felt needs of palaeographers for a 
corpus of photographs of dated or 
closely datable manuscripts for 
comparative purposes; the plates 
are the important clement and it is 
only a slight exaggeration to say 


that the text exists only to justify 
the inclusion of the plates. If, be- 
cause of the deficiencies of existing 
catalogues, new information is made 
available, that is a welcome bonus, 
but It is not the f unci inn of these 
voltinies to supply the browser with 
details about gluts of farm produce 
or other matters irrelevant la their 
purpose. Hence the abbreviuilon of 
many entries. 

In criticizing my statement that 
" na attempt has been made to 
emu Into thu example of the French 
catalogues of dated manuscripts by 
Haling undated and undatable 
manuscripts nf known provenance 
or lnnmiscripLs written by namod 
scribes " your reviewer has himself 
failed to complete a quotation, for 
T continued, " Fur British manu- 
scripts of known provenance oiiq 
can turn to Dr N. U. Kor’s 
Modievttl Libraries of Great 


Britain . . No catalogue in the 
international series other tlinn the 
French volumes includes ihcse 
details and Michael Reeve cannot 
he serious in implying that I should 
have listed (and ill list rated ?) tho 
1.100 or so British Library volumes 
in Dr Ker’s authoritative and widely 
available book? 

A. G. WATSON. 

School of Library Archive and In- 
formation Studies, University Col- 
lege, Gower Street. London WCiK 
6BT. 

Takis Sinopoulos 
in translation 

Sir, — Roderick Beaton's review of 
Landscape of Death bv Takis 
Sinopoulos (October 10) quite 
properly brings to the attention of 
your readership one of the fore- 
most of contemporary Greek poets. 

However, it is not quite the case 
that . Mr Sinopoulos is " hardly 
known at all in this country Oasis 
Books published a complete transla- 
tion of his volume Stones in Janu- 
ary of this year, and the Game pub- 
lisher's anthology. Six Modern 
Greek Poets, published in 1975 and 
still In print, included a substantial 
selection of Slnopouloa's work. 
Both these books are distributed by 
Independent Press Distribution, a 
non-profit cooperative formed last 
year to distribute the work of the 
small and independent presses, 
which arc Increasingly taking on 
the burden of poetry in translation. 

From January 1981, IPD will also 
be distributing Takis Siuopoulos's 
Selected Poems, translated by John 
Stnthatos and published by the 
Oxtis Press. 

HEIDI ARMBROSTER. 

Independent Press Distribution', 
12 Stevenage Road, London SW6 
GES. 

Ignazio Silone 

Sir,— In accordance with the wish 
of mV late husband, the Italian 
writer ignazln Silo no, I have under- 
tnken to write his biography and 
also to colloct, edit und publish his 
correspondence. Since ho never kept 
copies of his letters, I should ba 
mnst grateful to any of your readers 
for cnples of letters by him, and 
also for reminiscences, etc. All com- 
munications will bo acknowledged. 

DARINA SILONE. 

CP 7196 Nomenmno. OOlGl Rome. 


Cambridge Poetry 
Festival 

Sir, — The fourth in tern ■ttioua) 

Cambridge Poetry Festival will rake 
place from June 5 to 10, 1931. 
Among the events will be a one- 
day conference on the poetry of 
Osip Mandelstam, which will in- 
clude a lecture, readings and dis- 
cussions. To mark this conference! 
an anthology of poems will be pub- 
lished entitled Homage to Mandel- 
stam. This will contain poems 
either dedicated to Mandelstam, or 
directly indebted to him or influ- 
enced by him, by poets writing in 
many different languages. 

As the editors of this anthology, 
we would be grateful if you would 
bring this Information to the ation- 
tion of your readers. We are keen 
to receive submissions far. the an- 
thology as soon as possible, and no 
later than the end of January 1981.. 
Poenia in languages other than 
English which are published in the 
anthology will be accompanied by 
English translations. All sub: 
missions will be acknowledged. 

RICHARD BURNS. 

GEORGE GOMORL 

51b Ar gyle Street, Cambridge 
CBi 3LS. 

The BBC ‘Shrew’ 

Sir^-— Surely the "added part- 
song ” with which Jonathan Miller 
ended his production of The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew (Comn; rv, 
October 31) was the metrical v. ton 
of Psalm 128— the Wedding Psalm. 
Hardy alludes to its use in Two on 
a T outer : " I’ve knowed music 

early in life and late — In short ever 
since Luke Snenp broke his new 
fiddle-bow in the wedding psalm, 
when Pa’son Wilton bought home 
his bride (you can mind the time, 
Snmmy ? — when we sung ‘ His wife, 
like a fair fertile vine, her lovely 
fruit shall bring *, when the young 
woman turned os rod as a rose, 
not knowing 'twas coming) *Vlf the 
Elizabethans really did expect 
everyone in join in madrigals after 
supper, it would be appropriate. J 
hope we enn be told whdt sotting 
was used. 1 

R. G. WOODS. 

The Library, University of 
Southampton, Southampton SOD 
SNH. 

Author, Author has been held over 
until next week. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Gurry Asiiton teaches Spanish at 
Westminster School. 

J. A. Barnes is Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of Cam- 
bridge. His books include Inquest 
on the Mitmgitt, 1967, and The 
Ethics of Inquiry in Social Science , 
1977. 

Harold Beaver is Reader in Ameri- 
can Literature at the University of 
Warwick. 

William Boyd’s first novel will be 
published by Hamish Hamilton next 
year. 

Jacqueline S. Bratton is the author 
of Wilton's Music Hall, 1980. 

Alan BhownJohn'b new collection 
of poems, A Night in the Gazebo, 
will be published shortly, • 

Lord DAvid Cecil's books include 
viilonary and Dreamer : Two Poetic 
Painter/ — Samuel Palmer and 
Edward Burne-Jones, 1969, and A 
Portrait of Jane Austen , 1978. 

James Clifford’s study of • the 
French anthropologist, Maurice 
Leenhardt, will be published next 
year. 

Martin Cooper is the author of 
French Music 1870 to 1927 . 1951, 
and Beethoven — The Last Decade, 
1970- 

John Cronin is Reader in English 
at Queen's University, Belfast. His 
books include The , Anglo-Irish 
Novel ; Volume One , the Nmeteeth 
Century, 1980- 

Valentine Cunningham is 1 the edi- 
tor of The Penguin Book of Spanish 
Civil War Verse, published earlier 
. ffals year. , 

WiifTON Dean > is the, author of 
Handel , mid the Opera Setiu, 1969, 
and editor , of Handel, Three Orna- 
mented Arias. 1976, 


April FitzLyon is writing a bio- 
graphy of tha opera singor Maria 
Mallbran. 

Richard Fremantle Is the author 
of Florentine Gothic Painters : 
Ft am Giotto to Mosaccio, 1975. 

Andor Gommb is the co-author of 
Bristol — An Architectural History, 
1979. 

SoniA Hawxf-s is a' lecturer irt 
European Archaeology at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Peter . Hebbletu waite’s . most re- 
cent book is The New Inquisition : 
Schlllebeeckx and KOng, 1980. 

Paul Hbelas is a lecturer in Reli- 
gious Studies at the University of 
Lancaster. 

Robert HeWison is the author oF 
Under Siege, 1978. 

Peter Kemp's critical study, Muriel 
Spark, was published in 1974. 

G. S. Kirk's books include Homer 
and the Oral Tradition, 1977. 
Hermione Lee is the author of The 
Novels of Virginia Woolf, 1977. 
John Lucas ti the editor of The 
1930s : a Challenge' to Orthodoxy, 
1979. 

P:- H. Matthews's books include 
Morphology i .an Introduction to 
the Theory of Word-Structure, 1974. 
ChrIS May is tHe editor of Black 
MUsic and Jaiz,Re0letv. 

Janet Morgan . edited Richard 
Crossman's Diaries of a Cabinet 
Minister , 1976-77, 

Lewis Nkosi is a lecturer, in 
Modern African Literature at the 
University of Zambia. 

£dwajU> Norman's ' .books include 
Church and Society in . England 
1770-1970, 1976. 


George Parfitt Is a lecturer in 
English at tha University of Not- 
tingham^ 

Alan Paton’s most recent books 
are Apartheid and the Archbishop, 
1973, and Knocking on the Door, 
1975. 

Sally -Ramsey is a lecturer In 
Commonwealth Literature at the 
University . of Leeds. 

Hugh Rank is ..tha editor of 
GesohicUien «u dein Wiener Wold, 
by OdBn von Horvkth, 1980. : 
Philip Rtdbn is a lecturer fn Local 
History at University College, 

Robin' Robbins is a lecturer In 
English Literature- at the Univer- 
sity of Sheffield. 

Nick Roddick Is a lecturer in Drama 
at the University of Manchester, 
Nesta Roberts Is the author of 
The. Face of, France, 1976. 

Steven Rose is Professor of Biol pay 
at the Open University. His 
Biology, - Ideology and Human 
Nature will be published next year. 
Car6l Rumens's most recent col- 
lection of poems is A Necklace of 
Mirrbrs, 1979. 

Charles Rycropt’s most recent 
hook is The Innocence of Dreams , 
,1979. 

Terence de Verb White's latest 
book, Birds of Prey, has just, been 
published. 

John Vincent is Professor of 
Modern History at the University 
of Bristol, ‘ • 

Gillian Wilce Is ot| the staff of the 
New State avian, 

A. N. Wjlson is the author nf The 
. tmrd of ■ Abbotsford : . A .. View pj 
Sir Walter Scott, 1980. N 
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Flamionr O'Connnr is often billed 
aa a bouiliui-ii miter, or as u 
Catli oiic writer. But, however help- 
tUi, these are confining terms. For 
she was an artist of the most exact- 
'■is «'id universal perception. Bv the 
time of her thirty-ninth and 'final 
year, it had become clear that she 
was among the outstanding writers 
ot American fiction of the twetuk-th 
cent in v. 


On the verge of eternity 

By Harold Beaver 


irCHAEOLOGY 


Almost a dozen boobs and innum- 
erable articles have been published 
siuee 1964 on her small but intense 
oeuvre: two novels ( Wise Blood and 
The Violent Bear It Away) and two 
collect irmx of stories (A Good Man 
hr Hard 7’o Find and Everything 
w . Rues Must Converge). An 
addition, i| volume of Jter prose, in 
the form of lectures and articles 
(Afystmii and Manners, 1972), helped 
to IncHtc her own concerns for the 
problems of the regional writer and 
Catholic novelist, But Ear the long- 
est, and jnost important posthumous 
publication is that of her letters, u 
collection uf more than 600 pit yes 
spanning the years ,1948-64. Fur 
wealth of anecdote tuitJ intollectmil 
variety and emotional depth, The 
Habit of Being too will prove an 
In com pa ruble American work. 

Its keynote 1$ joy. Confined to 
hospital in J950, with what was then 
diagnosed as “ acute rheumatoid 
arthritis ”, she wrote; "I have been 
reading M tinier in the Cathedral 
and the nurses thus conclude I am 
a mystery fan.” But the nurses were 
right. She was a “mystery fnii”; 
and she confronted life's mystery 
with an extraordinary aptitude for 
laughter. Two- years -later she was 
told tlmt the so-culled rheumatism 
was really lupus erythematosus, the 
scourge that had killed her father. 
Thu red wolf was to pursue her and 
hem her In and tear up her short ! 
life. *' I iiuve enough energy to write i 
with ", she confided to Robert 
Low. -II in 1963, “und us that is all 
I have any business doing anyhow, 

I cun with one aye squinted take it 
all .h .) blessing," She withdrew in 
her lumber's farm near Millcdge- 
ville, Cciirgiu, and despite the hmie 
dise.iM* tlmt afflicted nor, reducing 
•her in crutches by 1966, she con- 
tinued i» make occasional visits to 
friends nr to give lectures — even to 
join ;■ pilgrimage to Lourdes— -until 
an Operation for >i tumour in 1963 
reaciivated the lupus from which 
aha died.. 

Nm only did she write gothic i 
fiction, .she realized, but she herself < 
had come to look cn mi cully gothic, < 
At .she explained, an first hearing > 
of her need for crutches; '* I will s 
henceforth he a s true Lure with flying u 
buttresses". For her agony at the » 
nuii-i'ccngmtion and incomnrehen- r 
si mi tliiit bedevil the lYDrid was ■* 
always lit by humour— or, as she - 
might Iiuve said, moments or nrure— ■ ■ ■ 
and it was a robust sense of miinnur v 
at tliiit: l 

I have decided I must be a pretty V 
pntheric -sight with these crutches. 1 
1 tviix in At luut a the other day 
hi Davison's. An nhl lady gut 
on rlio elevator behind mu and 
us Muiii as [. turned around she 
fixed me with a moist gleaming 
eye and said in a loud voice, 
"Bless sou, Darling I ", I felt 
exactly like the Misfit and I gave L 
her a weakly lethal look, where- 11 
upon greatly encouraged, she 0 
grubbed niy arm und whispered B 
(very loud) in my ear. “ Remem- " 
her what they said to John at u 
the gate, darling I " It was not M 


li have a peacock anywhere’' (as she 
wrote of “ The Disphicvd I’enimt *j 
without liuvhig a man of the 
I universe ", 

■ No wonder commentators are 
; obsessed with her .symbolism, chasing 
tuiii explicating ilmse images thrmigli 
her texts. For she saw the world 
(ruiisligiired. liven her turkeys with 
the sorehead, for which the cure was 
iiffyid black shoe polish, inn abuut 
in mock face *• like domesticated vul- 
tures . Her comedy is divine ; yet 
i»u one could say of her, as one 
Jesuit visitor said of a Sister who 
wrote, poetry ; " Hoy, I bet she’s 
cr ucn ied." Flannery O'Connor wns 
mu emeu icd " hi iIuu vulgar sense. 
,,*'1 11 "us ***«■’. course, who quoted 
mu- remark, it whs precisely u reeling 
. '! . ' ,|, l|5 , ir thin was her natural 

latent, site quoted the nurses, the 
lurmers, the Southern preachers ; 

Mrs P. whs telling about how lici- 
new preacher sings his sermons. 
»e puts a chair out on the plat- 
fona and then calls up various 
BibJjLiil characters to testify. 
Paul, h e says, “will you conie 

JV T! l f sl, & ? ” They imagine 
me Apostle Paul getting up and 1 
taking a sent in the chair I sun- 
pose. Then r he preacher sings 

.. n flC of ■ Tllc “ he says, 

Peter, will you come up and 
testify t and sings something for 
Peter to testify. She thinks It's 
wo nd err ii|. • Evy eye is tin liim,” 
she says. * Nor a breath stirs.” 

When I came in & guva the in- 
riiiniHtnm about myself at the 
Hdiimiing place, the woman, who 
h *« cur rot-col mired Imir & eye- 
glasses to match, asked me bv 
whnm wns I employed. “ Self-em- 
ployed, ' says I. “What’s your 
hultiis i she says. “ I’m a writer,” 

i says. She slopped typing & uftcr 

ii '•vc mill said, " Wlini ? 

*• Writer. '* I says. 

She looked at me for a while, then 
*1^ y'j|J'- s » “ How do you spell 


rlW 

»t years later: ” & fc wlt ‘«y Z 
wm*. lilts devils who firsf r B °WS 

t aw* evZ,» 
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Britannia’s way of burial 


Such I* the brlc-k-hmc, the .>£w 
maierlul of O'Cnnnor’s fiction, 
•viirgiu. hi least in her younger ’ 
duvs, she considered pretty well 
ill it eruie. Sou ill ei nets, as Far as 
site was concerned, know nothing 
ahum die literature n r the South 
link*** they hud gone to Noiihuni 
t alleges ur to 11 so mo of the run- 
sch.us places like Vanderbilt or 
Sewuneo . Iler own 11 Jiiwger ” relit- 
Iives were u philistine hrood wlm 
wunted her to write nhnut “nice 
punplc or i lcj, folks ”, a literary 

like Uds 1 -' 111 Wlll ‘ nh,f,,er "Mllhl run 

nKS'/ l,, ! s Kllf ^ ?" xln* says. 

People ask me." A Cor in. in 

lln\ i suys ’ 1 lhi,,!: - H « wrote a 
n,,k ubnui a niHii who turns into 


’) I-'I.ANNIillY O’CONNOIl : 
lc Wise Blood 

With mi Introduction by V S 
i> PriicluHt 

g 226pp. Faber. £2.95. 

I' 0 571 11612 4 

[{ The Violent Ucor It Awny 
s With mi Introduction by Puul Builey 
t 243pp. Fuller. £2.95. 

- 0 571 1161-1 2 

I Everything That Rises Must 

• Converge 

! l vith 0,1 liilrodiictimi by Hermoiuc 
1 Lee 

* 269pp. Fnber. £2.96. ... 

I 0 .VI 1 1614 0 

Tile Habit 0 f Being : Letters 
Sefectud and edited by Sully 
J-tlzgerulu 

G37j)p. Faber. £8.25. 

0 571 12017 2 

ROniiRT COI.RS : 

Fiinnery O’Connor’s South 

Press*' £ g° ,lisiai,a University 

0 8071 0655 0 

“ Miss O'Connor, why did tltev 
stop at the Tower ? trying to 
make .something of the word 
Miner. They try in ntuke evory- 
tiling a symbol, n kills me. Ar one 
place where J miked, one of them 
why was 

“ w tii <l f n, «*, , ,ar black? " 
Well , I said, “ he stnld it from 
a CO u n try mail und in Georgia 
they usually wear black lints ”, 

I Ins sounded like it pretty stupid 
answer to him, but lie wasn't 
through with It. In u f L wy minutes 
ho says, • Miss O'Cmmor, wliut 

};.• of ,lle Mil- 

nts hat? in covor his head", 

I say. When the session was over 
they ubviously tlmught I didn't 
have sense ennugli tn have written 
the story l wrote. 

Like ull her anecdotes, this Is 
acuiu. Mill was' playing hard id ant, 

» u ‘ °»’y because art unH 
He reciigniiiim „f iirt-i,» t 
nor the symbols uf grace-- must 
u I ways cunie first. Her nmsl out- 
10 “ Pressor 

of Ln(,lisli wlm Inn! Inquired about ! 
bee imeiitiiiii " In writing "A Good 
Mail Ts Hard to Find ", First situ ox- 1 


r*-L ii,; w“ v ^ s - " w "-> " ■*- 


liL ft r Ydlvdx they said to John at 
the nute. darling I " It was nm 
my floor but t got off and I sup- 
pose the oFd lady was astounded 
at how quick t could get a wav 
on ciutches. I have a one-legged 
friend und l asked her ivhai they 
said to Joint ut the gote. - She 
said she reckoned they said. " The 
lame shall enter first". This mav 
he because the lame will be able 
tn knock everybody oUe aside 
with -then crutches/ ; 

Of OHO Of Ihe nurses, who tended 
VH„ a ” er the final operation in 
1S64. she wrote t “ l seldom know 
in any given circumstances whether 
ttic Lord is giving me a reward or 
a ptmisiiiuent. She didn’t know 
she was fuiihny and It was agony 
to laugh and I reckon she increased 
niy. pain about 100 per .cent." 

There is nulhing in' the least coy 
l, ^ r - • She intensely disliked 
the work of Carton McCuHer*. The 
key characters in her life, as in her 
<***"V, plain 
l l IOMS ««nes, or her 
loot her who so devotedly helped 
hoi. m her piotiier.’i farmhands. Of 
w e such farmhand, who W a s actu- 
alfy tidcing a correspondence course 
Jiti Cathnl iciBm, so *4 repotted : “He 
k tint going to ba a Catholic or 1 
anything-— hp i«ic lihss ity get things 

o^Lthiefc^ 1 * But she bred 


•e It was Kvelyn Waugh, in fact who 
c ' nH d i rel VM| W IO insult Mrs 
fli"/ w ;.f/ “"nmentln* i»n Wise 
d Ul,,n . ll l • It this is really the 
un Hided work of a young lady, it is 
K u remarkable product.” “Does he 
H *upp"se you re not' a lady ?■*» s ltu 
,. repeated. "WHO is he?” 

J Who indeed ? fiveJvn 
j J' n «W haw i felt ultncecher "dfs- 
J placed in Milledgeville. So, even 
/ jvj'uld Graham Greene. As Flannerv 
, fia,™; ,lCrse,f Pvivirilliogly re- 

? If created an old lady 

! f. he would he sour through and 
through and if y« u dropped her, 

. Hw comic sense had same thin a 
. hysterical ; y el l, er whole 

vision of that comedy lies in that 
reiiunk She felt « elore to SaE 
old lady as to all her •frayed and 
demented characters. " You talk 
fc‘ '*• J n*R8or ", hor mother told 

tn IO e mad *¥ ure going 

■nd from Jiome and db ft 

s!l M r t R j-V 0l L CAME FROM.” Mav- 
fe J* 8 d,d , Despite her bcipsipnal 
classes and visitors and dm nearhy 

" it. e Ge 9. r em State Cof- 
Mflp for Women— as well as of 
Georgia s state meiuai hospiol— she 
, l 0,aled ,If «. surrounded 
by books and cotTespondent-j 
Immerspd is that world, aha had 

Tbty aSk«T tiie 1 shch cWttg- • 


I; 'jjfj? punpl'u 

e * H is Stylized mid lU con- 

vi. litmus arc comic even though Its 

l 2o‘: ,,,MH U *" K 

i, V 10 n,ej >niiig nf ii siury xlmuld 

i ft® Mpni'diiig for the reader 

i if* "! ure h<f thinks iihiitit it, | )m 

meuning cannot lie -captured in mi 

! SL t Y? Uli r- ,f **«choi- 8 are in 
t of ttPIMMiching a story 

lf ft. wero a research problem 
i [.hi„ VV ,,c i 1 Ully Bns wer is buliev- 

i Jhen ? iff? us U , is ,wt obvious, 
i?* 11 , \ ‘bbik students will never 

i te„™ t ff Joy . flcllo,,, >« m«ch 

Jhmw/. 1 r 10 ! 11 ,s cw ’ lni «ly worse 

than ton little, and where feeling 

irnJi.mff r 15 n y n,c,Int to be oh- 
iioxiirk. r am in a state of shock. 

t0 k ,iterHr .v friends (John 
Hawkes, the Fitzgeralds, the Tates 

wlm h!? U " d |,c,sn,luI admirers 
. hi JL * e ni«oh.ry friends. Of 
the many cranks who wrote to hdr 
she remarked? “ I g 0t V* ,, *J ’ 

:-SS/ST£ * hT,T f Zia 

S' SI,a l“U a ‘^ X\ i t a, r if°r 

IiHcl /iad nothing to do with ii " The 
f-o. I, ", iho Iijmiiiid.-illki illln 
better than anybody and I read them 
over and over and laqgh and laugh. 

mpmh ge i emb “ r ! L assed whon I re' 

Th WaS , lhe on ? L wI, ° wro ^ 
lh stflr,es "''Sht be hard, 
but they were never brutal or sar- 
castic. They were • hard because 
•there was nothing harder or less 

:--XSi! r :Sii™';-! ,at **' “'w 

I belleva that there are many 
»«8h beasts now . slouching 
towird Bethiehem to be born add 
Jhat I have reported the progress 

of a few of them, and when f see 1 

these stories described as horror ' 
Stories J am always amused fag. , 
-‘b? reviewer always lias 1 
. hold oE the wrong horror.^ . ■■ * 


, “ called The Hume™,,* 
lutes of h A. |' W ", Wuii she 
Mime lattciduy I'ne. ilicn, cuu verted 
S. 1,1 Catholicism ? In her own ex- 
perience, everything funny s he | m d 
written was more terrible than it 
was funny, «r only fnmiv bccuuso 
it was terrible, or only terrible 
heciiuso it was funny. Simone Well’s 
ley ifo she considered the must n.mlital 
Mtu sue lind ever rend about und the 
mast truly tragic und terrible. For 
nit I 1 ’ at juncture of comedy nud terror 
for Iter was natural ly located in the 
liicaninrioii : 

One of the awful tilings about 
writing when you arc a Clu-isilnn 
,s fbar for you the nil! mute 
reullty is the liicurnuiinii, iliu 
present reality is the liicurnation, 

II v a,, tl nobody believe? in t|j L . 

I n earn a Lion ; tlmt is, nobody in 
your audience. My uudieiice arc 
the people who think God is dead. 
__ At least these are the people I 
am conscious of writing tor. 
Catholic orthodoxy was essential to 
.. fue J f hnt if r were not u 
ty Catholic ', she Insists, “ 1 would 
liave no reason to write, no reason 
to see, no reason ever to feel hurri- 
m f,ed or ev«*n to enjov mivtliing. I 
am a born Catholic, went to 
jy Latiiolic schools in my early ycurx, 
to and liave never left nr warned tn 
ru leave the Church. T Iiuve never luui 
y- the sense that being a Catholic is 
ie a limit to the freedom of the writer, 
m but just the reverse.” 

" , A11 tjiis pms her on the exit vine 

n edge of ihe American tradition. No 
fl wonder, then, cluiins are made to 
view her symhiil-laden, frustrated, 
d forced entries into the Kingdom of 
Heaven ns maverick I'rorcM.int 
;s lexis. She herself had a saner per- 
|t sneettve. In her opinion, ihe onlv 
t . Hint kepi her from iieing a 

. regional writer was being a Cuthnlic ; 
r " n « *no, only thing ■ hat kepi her 
t '''oni being a Catholic wriiei-, in ihe 
n “arrow sense, was being u Smith- 
urner. As one i-orresiiiiiiUeni i 
astutely punned out, the best of her 
s work sounds like ihe Old TeMaiiiem 1 
f wDUld sound if written tnduv, since 1 
* bp'* f iuractprs* rctutimis me mme 1 
, ilirert ly with Cod lli.m with inhei 1 
L people, i 

. Niii that she had submit led in I 
l M'lliodiixy imhiIv. Like Jacob, die 
I had wrestled with the angel. l-,„ n , 

. lhe him of uiiilii m twelve die had 
) 1 ^“hirly locked heixelf imn n i ooiu 

mid fiercely whirled around in a 
, circle wirli her fists hum led. hl irkiii;: 
lhe migdl: 

This wus the gtiurdiuii angel with 
which the .Sisters assured us we 
wore nil equipped. He ncvi . r | c f, „ 
yuii. My dislike of him was 
pmsonnus. I'm sure I even kicked 
at him mid landed on the fjnoi . 
You ciiuldn'i hurt mi uugol but 
t i TO i », . Vl s been liiinpy m know 
I nud dirtied his leathers — I con- 
ceived of him in feathers. 

Having won through thitugh, die was 
impatient nut only with ucudemie 
■U kigh-flow" intellectuals, 
isunie time in tho early 195(N a he 

h^riimS !,\ 

SILS,^ ( ,bl g 

Ej„r ni 1 at a ifil ‘ l “ l,d ** 0,ie * 1 

li.idii t opened mv iiiomh once, Bi 
there -being nothing for me in on 
xucli company io say. . . . Having th 
me there was like having a dog Sh 
present who lmd been trained to be 
fvir’ii H • I words , ,1U , 1 wveremne ini 

S2i WnU , \ U<:y !' a<t f ’»K‘'«mi m; 

intni. well toward iikiiriung ihe IVi 

J n'F 1 } heI,, « 1,10 L’Hthiilie, ht-i 
was obviously supjmspd to defend, ii 
Mis Brnud water said when she mu 
SS 0 and recelvnd the Host 
she thought of it as tlic H«|v J 
; Ghost, He being the " nitiNi nnri” ,,n - 

dEfZjPP* c { ‘ h * Trinity ; m,w hvi 
f he thouBlu of it us a symbol and l**” 

yff-LTLTGflE & ^ 

aide of a b Jf lo sdy abnut ' r . , V, ° 

ama of a story, except that ir ,en( 


^ ,ln * “‘id the evanMiiT^iW 
ceiiM,,- this infer, narioft %i 
violence revealed J i . L 
•I nu lilies least dispensable^ ^ 
purxunuli i v. " i _ ub .. t0 * nac. 


iwrsunaliiy, •' ’. J,! 1 « ^ 

uro all he will hSv? 
s « le,,, »rty With hint *' ; H nd ? * ^ 
I*«r churacters are on S dw * ifl 
» elerniiy, „n ure Wr »3 

I* Rhnipslng, or intruding on 
k‘ stales ol grace nin«f .. n Vlr ' t B 
Is veu led in ilmi final [r i Q r ^ m ^ 
“I (“ Reveluiitm ”, " 

>« mul " 1’arker’s n«ci! *V SE-V 
J' lust your of her life, Wl,l ®**t 

ie Predictably she pr e F erred 

cocky, embattled wit vL™ ! 

jl day (as he then was; to ft 

1,1 Rloiis vu pourings of liunr. 25/? 
:e ( l hough blacks were SSr 
u* J" ,er Her eJSSX 

n. Wi,s «•>! unlike Faulkner? SS 

lli Shnnirl ‘ l Ut SOn,eI “JW pOlSBriS 
11 c V , 1 ^ s * t0 would have prffe.S 
e J»Hy I’ltzger aid’s loving, 1 TS 
I. u, d enticnl introduction rf kS! 

I letters to Robert cSS raLif 

Ofon,,or-.S0«,h.g£t»S" 

0 ?? , .psychiatry ar the 

U Medical School. He isiheiS 
j of the * Children of Crisis itnu 

it “f °p a more rtraUMy 

i. Walker Percy. He first S 
j sou tli in the late 1950* i. a. 
i, ) v “ ke i ,f t!, ° c/vil rights moinm 
, becimiitig resident in MjuiitU 
by milnury assignment under Se 
! ftS3 ur * law. He b/, 

s SJff. acqiiaimonce with Flinaot 

0 Connor m hor final vean Rij 
unit, no doubt, was to put her • 
apparently mucabre and Rinat 

‘ ‘umi'dy into perspective liv turah- 
■»K “ win hum backdrop of hitwa. 

1 »nt her ficiiou dues not need tine 
, recorders. It tloe s not need prnoL 

III ally case she wus defeat, 
ns lie well knows, about 11 iutmd- • 
ers. foreigners from Chicago or 
New Jersey, all those who coot 1 
from utur ,'vitli moral enern Alt' 
increases in direct propornoti to 
the distance from home 11 , . ■ 

However, ui first sight, die tea- - 
rnin latum seems promising enwgi. 

1 lie verv voices uf white evanptoi 
and. black revivalists, of mwiii 
patients and rednecks and hi/Zhlllks 
rest mud. .Still, thc're is mitthtog 

putt on i/hlt! in ibis juxtaposition 
of mu- mail's social contexts with 
a n other’s ti’xis, smiiuihiiig depress 
iufily nulve abion tho cummcnurj: 
The in :iii has never road any of 
F'launei v O'Coniinr’s writing; hi 
Inis nevri- heard of hor. He h 
tmlulieied, bill ho is tho kind 
of poison who i aiifili i her a good 
dc.ii, and helped her find a way 
nt being as serious, os “gravdj. 
emu ci ncd ", as sha wo«t 
asMiicdly was. 

Dr an. iin : 

William ever having hoard , 
Flannel y O'Ciiiuuii', never 
her ncciHid novel, ihis cvdngelist 
gave us a big liiiost in undeo 
Maodiug what .iho wus about— - 
wlmt lu:r second novel was • , 
HirIii uff, one scans tho tide 
wonders: hear what nway? Add 
why ihe need for violence? am- 
can’t we lie mure temperate, ton-, 
trolled, rational, talerunt? 

It seems lough m hove to make run 
of such humilities. Foe 
Cult's sounds genuine enougn- n» 
hiv«!» the South, lie makes W**** 
us,- t.f rimiN.-rv o-t'maiors letters. 


Ti, m„, t Bfiidih* chilli ^ ttts 


g chew* and chews aver tjjliffBhJ 
4 She herself. I suspect, 
ii been hiued. Bunks about , 

u invariably bored her (lb«»8» „ 

I made an exception 1°* . . u „,, 
i Wuudivard). This hook * v n 1 
■ have given her pain. R 'S /' 

, her leiriiory wJthndr fBumiMti * i 

- ii is urn nri/ed wholly without .<• 

1 our ; it is (no gairuloiis. 

| Again and again she 5 ‘^ d 
iinanibiguouxly for art agamsi * , : 

' ht-uvy. handed' religious or ni 5 r . c u e4 ; 

I Paraphrase. Coles visibly *hM“ . 

I from tho uncompromising : 

! quoted earlier, addressed to • 
such professor. He struggles J® . 

, her explanation by J" , * B ' n Aj. 
’* Violence in the name , 

VioJeiico in the name °‘ * r 5S! .- 
Violence in the name oj s ”" c Afl j 
lencu in the name of madness. 
nf course, violence In J»b nan , 
good. Thu violence of tires m al “ ■ •. 
no good. ..." H is “ , drea 7pSn- 
Joguu. For, he also ktiowv , ^ 
lierv O'Connor Had long ago .jj ’ 

. last* word. “I am not inMCW « 
abnormal , psych ulogy’, of, 

si sled. Nor in the finer PjgJJ-,, 
ilieolngy. “The naiurul 
the supernatural and that 

- faapx the fh'at step . toward i' B0 T'.j 
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w 8 can be justly proud of the pro- 
of Roman archaeology in. this 
Siry- As ihe many recent books 
Sd monographs tel us, we now 
know a «ry great deal aliuut the 
biliary social and economic 

Ln/mlon of the province . of 

BrSnnia. But the arch aco logical 
eddehefl is curiously imbalanced. 
The 'truth is' that, until very rec- 
aiily, Romano-Brinsh archaeologists 
hito been concerned exclusively 
with settlements : from forts Hiid 
towns, villas and rural sites, tem- 
ple. down to industrial structures 
such u kilns. There has also been' 
muth study of such human artifacts 
a mosaic pavements and sculpture, 
furniture, glassware, Jewellery and 
coin*, down to items of common 
everyday use such as pottery. What 
we miss in this rich picture of life 
Id Roman Britain is any clear view 
of the people themselves. 

In a province as ijl-docimicmed 
historically ex Britannia, the people 
are. best studied by excavation of 
diair cemeteries. Indeed, in the 
study of almost any pre-modern 
ndeiyi burial sites are n futtda- 
neotal source of informal ion, uhout 
population numbers, demography, 
life expectancy, health und ntctlical 
i kills, as well as huriul customs 
themselves and wliut they tell us 
about social structure and religious 
beliefs. And there is usually the 
added bonus of gru vc-good s, yielding 
jewellery and unbroken vessels of 
atul, glass and pottery, which 
cemeteries afford in great cr num- 
fcn and belter condition iliun any 
oibn type of site extent n really 
tin hoard. 

By Students of the early Anglo- 
Suob period, like my -.elf, the ini- 
pwiuca of cemetery evidence has 
mw been questioned. Abroad, lou, 
asaui cemeteries have been exca- 
MJw and studied with saino fer- 
tour. But in this emnilry ihe case 
“far otherwise. Fxrept for sonic 
^lerest, chiefly in the richer 
pire^oods, by nuiiiiuariuns during 

past iwo ceniurics, when many 
•tine oxtra-inuail ecmet cries of 
«*iin towns were living luiilt over 
jf suburban dcveUipment, Komun 
have been wilfully iieg- 
«urii 16 ‘“difference to them is 
"VwHratcd by the luic.it edition 
iJr 8 -fd.no nee Survey's Map of 
y . Britain (1978), mi wliich 
liu w as a . re noi distiiiRuishcd by 
y Wogidable symbol at all. 

the past fifteen yours 
. SMn attitudes bcgimiing to 


change puniculuily aim.ng ,| ie 
younger general ion or niLhucolng- 

***-. 11 llu ‘ C0 ' ,I Se rif r «cue arch- 

aeology on urban sites, which in- 
l I ni, e many towns of Roman m igiu, 
u nuoiber o| Roman conieiciies have- 

lTs'nX‘\ at ,east nortlv excavated 
‘ ‘"k. Ancusier, Colchester, Dor- 

&,S““ ler ' 

One of ihe prime movers in this 
mini-revolution in Rdinaiio-Britisli 
archaeology was Giles Clarke 
who, beginning ns a schoolboy at 
UiuclicMer College mid assisted 
llirnugboiit bv sclioolcliildren, 
carried out practically the first 
large-scale scientific excavntion of 
u cemetery belonging to one of 
our major Roman towns. Chief 
among ilie problems that bedevil 
cemetery research generally is iliu 
a luuLiiic of |>ost : excavution work of 
nil kinds required by structures, 
skeletons and grave-goods. Their 
complexity may partly explain 
their unpopularity among older 
generations of Romanists. In this 
case it was resolved by Clarke’s 
researching of Ltmkhills for Ids 
doctoral thesis, and by bis .link-up 
with the Winchester Research .Unit, 
under, its director Martin Biddle, 
which took charge ot the product 
tion of the report. This, which, 
appeared with a minimum of delay, 
less titan eight years after the 
digging stopped, takes the form of 
a handsomely produced! well- 
illusirated . volume, which is not 
overpriced given tlic mass ' of 
information it contains. 

The area excavated, in the 
grounds of I.ankliills School, con- 
tained 451 gruves of the I.atc Roman 
period, representing r small pact of 
Winchester's north cemetery, which 
extends northwards from the North 
Gate of the city between the roads 
to Cirencester and Silchcstcr. Con- 
sidering the she of i<his Roman 
cemetery and the others associated 
with Winchester, the excavated 
sample is tiny, hut one of great 
interest none the loss. Burial appears 
to hove progressed outwards from 
the city walls, the earlier rile being 
cremation, and the H.-ca at Lankhills 
provides a neat suinnlc of the latest 
phases of burial from ilto early 
four ill century in the early f if lli. 
The great majority nf u-.aves were 
inhumations, nmiiily coffined, soma 
of the richest hnviiig rectan- 
gular hedged enc Insures around 
i Item. Nearly two-thirds of tho in- 
tact graves proved tn have been 
fiirnisficcl iti some form nr nnntlier, 
with vessels, remains »f fond offer- 
ings, pcTsiuial on ui incuts Imth worn 
and unworn, other equipment, mid 
coins. 

The amount of data afforded by 
ihe.se graves was very hirgo, mid 
ar t lie corn of t he rcpori is a 
siibsiuniiul section in which every 
aspect of the cemetery — chronology, 
sex and uge dihirihuiinn, grave- 
iiruciurvs, grave-goods and rcine- 
lery oignnizuiion generally— in sub- 
jected to detailed and .systematic 
analysis. The methods used were 


modei'ii, hut computer jm gun is 
nowhere allowed to deMiuv one’s 
pleasure in a wholly literalu exposi- 
tion. " It was rofiiirdi.-d as impnr- 
iiuir throughout that the coinpiiicr 
be looked upon as n lonl and not 
n muster . . . to reinin ardiacrdngi- 
cal mrnning rather than compiiia- 
liuital convenience’’, Clarke writes, 
and out trusts thar many 
more nrchaoologisis, captivated hv 
the joys of computer science, will 
take bis restraint in this regard ns 
ii model. 

The' full report on ihe skeletal 
nuueriiil will follow in a Inter 
volume of Winchester Studies, but 
Mary Ilarman here . provides lliu 
esseiuial basic information about 
age and sex. Tlic results confirm 
what ive ms coming to expect In 
Kiintaii tti-hnn populations : a high 
child nmrialuy and a low expecta- 
tion of life, especially among 
women ; of 185 adults, 133 died in 
their twenties. Life in Roman 
Britain was indeed short. 

The discussions , of die various 
types of grave-goods arc shared 
between specialists : coins by 

Richard Reece, pewter vessel? , by 
David Brown, glass vessels by 
Donald Harden, pottery by Michael 
Fulford and Kathonne- -Barclay, 
combs by Patricia Galloway, tex- 
tiles by Eliznbetli Crowfoot, etc. 
The large and important groups of 
bracelets and the rarer crossboiv 
brooches and belt-fittings are well 
discussed by Clarke himself, whose 
contributions here are among the 
most • important sections of the 
book. It is decidcly interesting 
that so much of this bronzework. 
Including the “oFficial" gear worn 
by the men, was apparently made 
in Britain. We begin to get a 
clearor picture of the thriving 
nature and diversity of the smnll- 
bronze industries in foiirth-cenrury 
Britain. 

In his concluding chapter on reli- 
gious benefits, J. L. MacDonald 
argues that, though Christianity 
had been adopted among sections of 
the British population In the fourth 
century, there is little sign of it 
in the L-.uikliills cemetery except 
in the family group of burials 
focused on the i-ectungulur enclo- 
sure F6- _ K be where the hm iitls 
were not in family groups but in 

f i lots where men were separated 
‘‘oin woman, mid their furnishings 
wore decidedly heathen. 

Associated with some of the' more 
important burials wore tlecnpitHtcd 
skeletons, which nmy even bo 
vogui'dcd 'as human sacrifices. At a 
more pedestrian level,. as ninny as 
n third of tho dend were fitted out 
with hobnailed footwear, heavy-duty 
walking shoes or hoots, in apparent 
expectation of a journey to the next 
world. The presence of vessels in 
many graves, and occasional animal 
remains, Is best seen as representing 
provisions for tho journey, wliile 
coins may bo interpreted as Charon’s 
foe for ferrying ihe dead over the 
Styx, or, like the unworn orna- 
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of , “ rn,ln ' 

^5,fr d - U5 - 

*> a io tired Ministry 

hn^? ® te re« Sit the hisim^ of 
Amt Sit> In * ,e liuWi'lit-’if “ 
Eetlma tor ? ^ arm buildings in 

tapjli “ nd 'Vales. Now he lias 
BBBiifl? 1 ? Rt,,ei111 account of 
n- Wil ac . h,10,, ‘8V which should be 
,nt w«t and is y very 
OAfaff 1 * summary of a large 

&i y a a , quarter of ihu new book 
hr® at, j ia *. m buildings, and both 
Jen |£ rt 0 f Sew ^ eic ntHteiial has 
•arlljp 8f ' r 1 ^ d d,rw «lV f r om 

'jtafS JC b ^ c ff Jw,s ,,n 0lh(:F 

!? r -Hars#v mdusiry, however, 

not a . M *mblciI in forma- 

frdm°w!:5 r ¥ flSB r *adiiy acce$< 
Jttlife Wg' [F scattered siiurcus. 

j u -« of manu- 


' sL “Iinislrv ni i C ‘Ifn'tti evo 
f^hhta official tp ihe pl^ns, 
j(. B .,w “gonte reports in be 
! 6 S ctKord offices and 
. • J*. command of the 


secondary literature is formidable. 
He has used not only such familiar 
sources as ihe Board of Agricul- 
ture's county reports and paper* 
from the Royal Agricultural 
Society's Journal, but also modern 
topographical literature, official 
publications, and both academic and 
trade periodicals. The last fifty 
pages of the book contain very 
full reference* .supporting summary 
statements in the text. By contrast, 
the “ Selective Book List is rather 
thin, omiliing boih the Cambridge 
Agrarian History and the Oxford 
History oi Tech note gif. 

The text is divided into "hie 
chapters, describing each stage in 
tho farming process from ine 
Winning of ihe Waste through 
fields, drainage, fertilizers, crops, 
stock, implements and ma(.nmery ro 
the substantial section on faint 
buildings. Within each cfaMter chit 

trea intent is chroouluaical. w»ih 
regional examples. 
the case-studies are from ■« .P*l“ 
Fngland and Wales and ine 
Highland Zone is as well covered 
as the Home Couniiaa. * 

lit vie is plain anil easy to taitoi . 
tills a book on technology wh ch the 
non-technical can u . nd *^fff is w Si 
out diff Ictiiiy. Indeed, it i* 
most techoical chapter^on ^am 
and Machinery that w*» prohjMv he 
most useful, since the me J™ “Ji 
land clearance and fi«W 
already wei| known from w ' jrk on 


landscape history. In dating certain 
Innovations, such as the introduction 
of the internal combustion engine 
es a rival to steam-power, or in pin- 
pointing die demise of such archaic 
practices as broadcast hand sowing 
of seed, Harvey’s book is an in- 
valuable rendy-reference. The tech- 
nological history is, set against a 
sound, albeit rather simple, econo- 
mic background j perhaps, also the 
modern jetms “ late medieval u and 
“ eighteenth-century ” might have 
be^n substituted for “ Plantagenet ” 
and “ Hanoverian ”, 

The book is illustrated with' over 
seventy photographs and line draw- 
ings, Including some striking aerial 
views. The large number of illustra- 
tions. and the emphasis throughout 
the text on what there is to see on 
the ground, should encourage use 
of rbe book in schools and colleges 
as the basis for field trips ; there 
are also suggestions for visits to 
museums and farm-parks. 1 It M thus 
particularly unfortunate that the 
price of tnis well produced but 
hardly lavish book will undoubtedly 
discourage precisely that potential 
market and the publishers may 
find, as with their mtw abandoned 
regional .-industrial archaeology 
series, that the book is beyond the 
reach of the amateur historian and 
explorer .of the countryside, leaving 
only a contracting ’Market aniong 
public and. academic libraries. With 
this title, that Would be a pity. ' 


meins fniiml chiefly in child) l-ii's 
K rjves, us more g mi cm I uf ft- rings 
In I lie gods tn allow l llcir souls in 
pass over into the oilier world. The 
increased provision of such 
“ bribes " in the Lankliills graves 
o ft o r c ' 350. is ilinufilu io indicate 
" increasing. nnxicLy about tlic 
future fate of the dead Com- 
parable signs of uncertainly, repre- 
sented by increased provision of 
pagan amulets, in Anglo-Saxon 
graves of lhe seventh century, may 
he attributed to unxieiy about the 
effects of the new religion of 
Christianity; and it may have been 

Christianity which was misruling 
l ie pagan papulation of Winchester 
tliree cenruiies earlier. 

Bm there was plenty else tn 
wmry them during the second half 
of the tour tli century. We already 
know from other sources that 
Britain was sliding into economic 
decline at this time and the finds 
from Lankhills reflect this very, 
clearly: "In the late fourth century 
the industries producing articles 
ot everyday use such as pottery 
and nails were in decline, while 
manufacture connected with per- 
sonal^ adornment was floqrishing 
. . . in the late fourth .century the 
transition to a. Dark Age economy 
had . alyeady begun.” Perhaps 
• more Immediately worrying to the 
population will, have been the local 
political situation, notably the fact 
that in the. later fourth century 
Winchester appears to have been 
twice, placed under the control of 

E o rani [lit ary foreign officials, and 
arbarians to boot. The evidence 
for this is perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of the Lankhills 
cemetery. 

The first group of foreigners in 
the ■ cemetery date from about 
350, have burial custom* suggest- 
ing that they were Snrmaiions 
front the Danube basin (modern 
Hungary), and exhibit high socinl 
status in their freedom to pick and 
choose tli oir burial sites, in their 
wealth of grave-goods and in 
their menfolk’s rank-insignia. 
These comprise crossbow brooches 
and bolt-fittings resembling types 
current on the Continent but made 
sue daily for them In British work- 
shops. Clarke believes that Will- 
Chester wus the town of Vcmn 
(Britain had three toiyus of that 
name) recorded as tho site of an 
Imparial - clothing manufactory 
which supplied the army. After ihe 
failure of i Ho usurper Magncntius 
and his British supporters, it is 
possible -that the punitive measures 
of the imperial notary Paul included 
l ho inti-nducijon of foreign over-, 
soers to control affairs m Win- 
chester. This may have linppciicd 
in other towns, too, but ns yet we 
do not have the cemetery evidence 
to confirm it (though watch devel- 
opments nt Colchester I). 

The second foreign group in Win- 
chester, who were responsible for 
some or the latest burials at Lank- 
hills and some objects in the town 
itself, also wore “official”, perhaps 
military, equipment. They appear to 
have been Saxons, a people already 
used in the defence of northern 
Gaul. . Clarke suggests that they 
might have been introduced, a6 a 
defence force for the town, by the 
departing usurper Magnus Maximus 
in 483, but such of their grave-goods 


ns Ciin Iw d.ilod, a uoiubly iht* lire.ul 
"military 1 ' belt in grove 376. point 
jo .1 date early in t lie fifth umiiijv- 
They might have been introduced jk 
part of a Inst imperial measure m 
maintain central in Biiiuiu, |»y 
Stiliclm l* 400, i»r by the Biithh 
usurper Constantine III in 407, or 
by the deserted British authorities 
c 410. 

. Whatever the answer, these, par- 
ticular Saxons seem in have hud 
no enduring influence. Whereas 
comparable recruits in the Thames 
valley, at Mucking und Dorchester, 
appear (o have initiated n large- 
scale immigration of kinsfolk during 
the fifth century, there is no pre- 
sent evidence of any such dynamic 
Saxon colonization nf the Winches- 
ter region at iliis lime. The Saxon 
cemetery ot Kings worthy, three 
miles upstream from Winchester, 
was indeed founded in the late 
fifth or very early sixth century., 
but the .story, it tells Is one nf 
struggles, Isolation and perhaps dis- 
aster. The Winchester region 
appears to. have been, very much a 
Frontier zone for the Saxons before 
Winchester became the capital of 
Wepsex m the middle seventh cen- 

tuiy. 

As to the people of Winchester 
In the early fifth century, like the. 
people of any Roman town, the -pro- . 
blent is to know wtat happened io 
tnenii The Lankhills. cemetery lells 
a . °f Abandonment. As the 
C1 vie organization 'and buildings, 
crumbled, did the urban population 
disperse Into the countryside, |q. 
contest the land with such Saxon - 
gi mips as arrived and perhaps even- 
tually to merge with them ? . Was 
the population of chalk Wessex in 
wie seventh century of mixed Saxo- j 
B ritish stock, with only the leader- 
ship truly Germanic ? Recent work 
on the human skeletal remain* 
u on J Ktngsworthy and elsewhere in 
the Winchester region suggests that 
this may very well have been the 
case. 

The definitive answer to what, 
happened in fifth-contnry Britain is 
not likely to come from excavation 
of towns and settlements, but from 
much more work on their ceme- 
teries, Roman and Saxon alike. 
The- excavation nnd report on the 
Ltmkhills cemetery is something 
of a landmark. It is a lesson io 
Roman archaeologists about wfoni 
they have been missing through 
neglect of Wioir cemetery sites, nnd 
also a lesson to evtuyone engaged in 
ccmctery-sfta studies, whatever their 
period, in mow to uualyse and pre- 
sont tbolr evidence to maximum ■ 
nd vantage. Giles Clarke, ihe Win- 
Chester Research Unit and the 
Oxford University Press deserve onr 
bost thanks for this model publi- 
cation, which will be an' indifipen- 
snbla work of reference for many 
years to come. 

.Tcromo Murphy-O’C minor's The 
Holy Land (336pp. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, £8.50. 0 19 217683 7» is 
no archaeological guide, ranging 
from tho earliest times up to 1700. 
The first part of the book concen- 
trates on the buildings and topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem, nnd the second 
part deals with a variety of sites in 
the Holy Land, with the entries 
arranged In alphabetical order from 
Abu Ghost to wadi Khareitnn. 
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These volumes stem from an ongoing project entitled, British 
Records relating to America In Microform, which la published in 
conjunction with the British Association for American Studies. 

The titles in this tents cover a wide range of documentary material 
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The valleys in between 


By A-ndor Gomme 
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Thi iKnglteh Heartland 
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Christianity yet to come 

i §* a » l lSl JJS ?? - “’dividiialiNn reduces human boi 

' ii J*l are iiusmini 0 ,i 1 L: n * “s*. ^ . m. T to their ecounm r rrinn'minki.^ . 
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“»vfucli can rightfully bo called the been taken in in swull tli 
KugtisFi heartland This is England impressive custle rciimins 
netiraen and away from the heartland at hoi-wise offer: 
iflij imr.i nl Midlands and 'the Metro* r.,.. ■* . . 
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By Edward Norman 

" iESSL^W *s- Ca, ” b,id,e nmut 

fa a»» . 


individualism reduces human beings 
lo their economic relationships and. 
in doing so, puts diem in compe- 
tition with one another”. 

Professor Davis, to do him credit, 
does not claim die authorship of 
this conclusion. But by “ politics ” 
—everywhere in this book, and 
almost everywhere in the entire 

discussion of " political tlieology” 

is'not meant the political experience 
of th 2 centuries: what is meant is 


industrial own but take 


have deeper 


^ . jhe modern collectivist state, with 

funiemporary enthusiasts for politl- its seemingly infinite capacity for 
rtl lellgion are usually charnc- human and moral regeneration. 
Szed bv a much greater reverence Politics, in diJs sense, ia a uoiver- 
far polineal ideas than * 0I ‘ religious sahsir. and a totality ; a rediscovery 
otvesV Perhaps it » because their by disenchanted (and de-myscifled) 
\ntellecLuat apologists are theolo- religious thinkers of a complete 
signs: hiving pulled down Llieir explanation of things in a world of 
mfl.Jhwse with the help of con- values which they keep professing 
ifiriors brought in from the high- they have until now found alien, 
tfsia and by-ways, they turn to the “ Political theology is theology 
edifices of secularism with a mediated by the political » accord- 
drfttence that is all the more aslon- ing to Davis, “ft ia faith as arclcu- 
Istdne for lacking _ exactly the lated or brought to expression in 
-r'.ilml Qualities which had con- and throuali noliiiral nrnrilrp" 


— iJttiocii- inouiaica appendix. Extent fnr 
cl-: n,;, „ tsJ ; H,e Fnelte^ “«ciww | lns .the elaborate diagram 

T1.U h w ■'.*!«• -windmill at 


"l*:; c.'Vltei with Maidstone S“f Cul Perhaps* it is 

‘ *i M.uloi(J and PAtAhhA.pniirri. A ...I fiond for flip iininrniiitiAj .... 


Hcckinsnlcs pi o vide, 


poorest schnollinnk 


»h! i ,H, .i », ut ft m Plain before i*. i. y T l,,e C!? 1 wore several other travelling between 
advanced that tho urea i ^ Vkujria,, architects Slrpi fartT and TSf V 
* j ! and motley far u honk ni C .£* aS i' * .* * n literature the am \ Kiiiifmlier amM 

winch .unis i| t inch i si veil ess. Thus ,a Y c Predictably done pi nimbly his ii'iim-L 

the references to major buildings ft J ""'“w™ * on Amy feiilnart 1,1 

hV* Vi 11 **'* 11 , brief and baplin/uril; S-h rlh ii ^““Uy predictable, r *1 • 

*j l,; Infurniatfan nhout them uml alas, brjcf osti mates (what fur?) \1lr\/n/ir 

»»«ltiicci9 Irritatingly intci' "M* 1 Ml '« Gashdl arc OUI VIVll 

nmiviii .iiid accidental. Wonrn rnu JTr° wur c ‘ ,,, \ C f ntlonn l' a,ul 11,0 A 

nS^^^a^Fr-jj M™.! By Caro1 R "»a» 

fraiiirus reminiscent of the Houms m«!i h ..!?* Hror . d > Plffliu*) Is aiim- 


li so ill an ** undisputed l|U critical qualities which had con- and through political practice.” 

I age 334, tha sugeenki lilted the demolition of their own Political practice, however, is not to 

Vien sninson ” w* 5 habltarton. Politics, in their discern- be interpreted as, for example, 

I ? an ol Warwick meat, Is able to achieve so much, feudal obligation, or the divine right 

ton ei has been shown dfe ■* Basic taligious identity , as of kings— or anything else that 

ii a misreading. ClnrJes Davis says in these Hulsean once obtained. Those were all false 

list Is much too \m ..j Lee lures, delivered in Cambridge expressions of political order, 

c doubtless other rLu durln P u®* 15 acE, Y e p nt ' tlc *P*- tlirown up by “ideology” under- 

have not spotted TowjSJ lion ,n , 8 pre , sent shaping of a stood as the universalizing of the 

ie uuappealina ii™ ,, raiversalihr to be realized hi the sell-interest of the ruling Elites. It 

Sly frequent np^ j fnliira u . For this, there is to be is approved political practice that 

ti«'ii and luck of ulehub. R lireiurfl to a richer, more Jiuinnne is the authentic mediator of religious 

r illation or iudcmpm l tfinccption of politics and a con- fuuh : the total politics of content- 

10 rule out nffiu rewidening of the range of porary moral seriousness. 

«f us a serious coniSS la V®V a *“ . " Ul f I % mc { rom These lectures are full of appeals 

hisiury ; and readers *lw “R 111 f. 11 1 l ^ e cssen- to historical example, but like so 

uj atiriictcd by the gat* iblly reHgious dimension of com- many other theologians Davis often 
'ing illustrations findudhi action . He adds: confuses the inicllcclnal diagnoses of 

ii«l views) and not pw J Politlc ^ r ,- repca ! , - n l i. a ? J nffl * ,r . of pnst thinkers with actual historical 
'lice should be avnerf not fT lca S fl “ cu 9 n ’ ,iie l 1 m 1 “ ,a ‘ reality. The men who governed 

Everything they meet Wlm of politics to^ui.siiuiiienial or human society, or who shaped its 
l liui two people who hra ■ le ?!? ^ 5 1I rl,i . s lronsiiMiiu, were not in any straight- 

1 1 nils elves with so puria- 1 c0, ' ,se ' especially in its forwnrd way responsive lo, or moii- 

u'li'irv into a regies ther bureaucratized form is vuted by, tne gi-cut thinkers whose 

i HI .should iiavc left every- l ^ 1 ? cia ^ chiwactenstic of hour- ideas are credited with the cxnlana- 

her disnudly just bs it mbI ** * oc,ety ’ s,llcc bourgeois lion of social change. K Positivism is 

me would have to say thg n • -t -an 
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the refusal 0 f reflection ”, Davis 
remarks, in this vein ; “ and its 
dominance corresponds to the in- 
dustrial, technological and rationa- 
lized civilization of the nineteenth 
a Jtd iTyeiitieth centuries, which 
objectifies and ins tru m dualizes, not 
just nature, but men in their social 
relations and practices.” As a des- 
cription of I he work of Gladstone, 
or of the world-picture available to 
a Sheffield foundry -worker — as of 
other real politicians and real lab- 
ourers who made the changes that 
constitute modern society in Eng- 
land— this is, to say die least, rather 
artificial. Earnestly contending, 
through Intellectual categories, for 
the pursuit of the real and the con- 
crete, this study, like so many of its 
kuul, remains inherently abstract. 

The reason why this book is so' 
disappointing ia that it raises, in an 
intelligent and often coherent man- 
ner, a reasonable case for religious 
involvement with the world— and 
then offers, as a solution to the 
problems encountered, declarations 
of political purpose but no content. 
Iw the end there is nothing there. 
Like the Marxist structure of the 
state, it is all to be left td the men 
of the future, as they engage with 
praxis to ultimate critical awareness. 
Christianity as mediated through 
politics, is * ongoing and therefore 
future-orientated All preceding 
understandings of its nature and 
appeal have proceeded from false 
ideology ; it lias therefore attached 
to all sorts of disagreeable political 
realities. But the total politics of 
true liberation — which Davis 
throughout describes, in unlovely 
words, as “ the emancipatory pro- 
cess”— will be discovered in heroic 
part Jcipui ion with progressive for- 
ces, For by politics, lie means only 


the politics of change. There are 
references lo "the unfree society 
of the present", and to the human 
race being “locked in institution- 
alized unreason and unfreedom ”. 
Upon this living hell will fall the 
Tuture armies or a purged Christen- 
dom. But their Milvian Bridge is 
over the Volga. “What sets political 
theology over against all earlier 
theologies”, Davis discloses, “Is its 
acceptance of the Marxist concept 
of critique.” Theory and practice are 
dialectically related. Marxism, to- 
gether with “ feminist theology and 
black theology” constitute the new 
religious insight. You can- then 
arrive at the content by yourself. 

There is, in ihe book, an 
acknowledgment of “ the defects in 
Marx’s thought that have led to the 
destructive dominance of technical 
and bureaucratic rationality within 
official' Marxism 11 — presumably a 
way of describing the less than 
fraternal treatment sometimes 
accorded to religious groups in 
Communist states. But Davis's 
adhesion to Marxist Intellectual 
analysis Is actually pretty rigorous. 
His judgment is ultimately a bit 
hedged about, however. He agonizes 
at length over the misfortune tlint 
Marx himself appears to have dis- 
missed religion altogether, yet 
awaits the portentous conclusion of 
Ftostin’s three-volume study of a 
footnote in Chapter 13 of the first 
volume of Das Kapital. Th ere, 
according to Davis, “the mature 
Marx advocated a materialistic 
method, identified as scientific, 
which takes account of history as 
the work of man and thus distinct 
from nature and rejected an 
abstract materialism that would 
extend the non-historical methods 
of the natural sciences to products 


of human history, such as religion 
Mankind must hold its breaih until 
the completion of Frostin's work. 

Mast of tho material in these 
lectures is a descriptive analysis tit 
the thought of the neo-Marxist 
theologians of the Frankfurt school, 
and especially of Metz and 
Habermas. In view of their Intel- 
lectual presuppositions and the con- 
sequences of their destruction of 
the idea of orthodoxy in religion, 
it is difficult to determine why any 
of them bother to go on studying 
religion at all. Surely the secular 
alternatives, hy their own canons, 
are _ so much more persuasive ? 
Davis Is anxious to point out that 
it is Christianity that has been 
wrongly interpreted by its own 
adherents for the past 2,000 years. 
Stripped of false ideology, it may 
now be recognized as a Force for 
human liberation j the dynamic, 
along with all tha other versions 
of moral seriousness, of the " eman- 
cipatpry procesa Human history 

is in large part a history of un- 
meaning and untruth, a story of 
domination and oppression”. Chris- 
tianity emerges, at die end of 
the ghastly goings-on, as deeply 
but not quite irredeemably tainted 
with it all: Marx has shown us how 
to wash away the -sins. 

It's all rather familiar really. 
Over the central difficulty, which 
Professor Davis actually discusses 
rather well— whether there Is a 
stable corpus of uniquely Chris- 
tian knowledge about the world, or 
merely the accumulation of rela- 
tivized assertions from each age— 
there is no real holp, Christian j tv 
still needs to be rescued from the 
theologians. They will greet this 
book as a formidable achievement 
of prophetic scholarship. 
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DcrW CaniiMiii.n Mi T | 1C vrarden was only half riplit. In 

CfflMiEnl 1 ,c practice Scult lias been able to 

’Somh Afric5\ l ‘ cntmec® ,, | akts up his mind 05 wcl1 as a,,yone 
Smith West Africa 1:1 V e 

fflioibis) which started on behalf } never saw Scott in action, anv- 
VjiB Hereros (whose total ex- where else but in South Africa. I 
bad been die coal of tho though! Imn a very brave, man. all 
““opus von Truthn) lint which the ho because of his gcntle- 
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>uc tor Disarmament ' P k thc C'"iilitiims of black labour 
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hw Could other methods I am afraid. I happen to be a straw 

*>id this parti- that they clutch.” 


lirought their problems to him. He 
answers: “In fact there are so 
many troubles going on m the 
world, end people clutch at straws, 
i am ufiMhl. r hamien to be a straw 
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On December 18, 1979, a document 
was published by the Vatican's 
Sacred Congregation for the Doc- 
triiie of Faith— the former Holy 
Office— which dociurod that Hans 
Kiing “ can no longer bo considered 
us a Catholic theologian nor function 
as such in n touching role ”. The 
German bishops inndo a parallel 
statement adding the import out 
nuanco that, despite this censure, 
KUng “is not excluded from the 
Church and remains a priest”. So 
ho Is now somewhere in Umbo 
(actually he is still at work as 
director of the Institute for Ecu- 
menical Research hi the University 
of Tubingen), ft might be thought 
that since The Church Mnintained 
in Truth was written and published 
in German before tho Vatican ban, 
KUng at that date could still be 
regarded as “ a Catholic theologian ”. 
However, the book was mentioned 
in the Vatican statement as the 
reason why Kiing had forfeited Ms 
“ Catholic theologian * status. 

Thus an exceedingly slim volume 
gained a wholly unexpected aura of 
mystery, came to constitute an Im- 
portant piece of- evidence in a 
theological trial (though ft was not 
really a trial since there was no 
defence), and has acquired a 
notoriety that it certainly does not 
deserve. For tho first thing to he 
said about. Kiing’s book is that it 
adds nothing now to the important 
contributions he has already made 
to what he insists on calling the 
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yj urs in Heaven ami Earth. Amen. 
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a great Vervico to all lover, .of 
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“debate” on infallibility. This is 
unwise of him, : for his Roman 
censors do hot believe that there is 
anything to “ debate ”, But to say 
that he "adds nothing” is not a 
criticism of him, since his' purpose 
hers was different. The book is 
described as “a theological medita- 
tion” H not actually a work of 
piety, as understood by our fore- 
bears, it is certainly intended' to 
bring comfort and guidance to 
Christians in distress. It could bd 
de^rribed as an jessay in baw-I- 
leariu - fo • live - without - infalli- 
bility-. Most people would go . 
along with this; but they do not. 
aped e book td tpljl them how to do . 
it. But' of course fqr a Roman 
Catholic it is’ problematical because 
the First Vatican Council in 1870 


defined infallibility as an attribute 
of the Church and the Pope (in that 
order). 

Now if we could set aside philo- 
sophical difficulties about the 
limited and time-bound nature uf 
human language, it might seem that 
infallibility, was a useful weapon to 
have in the armoury of any church. 
Imagine— if you cun— an infallible 
Archbishop of Canterbury. But in- 
fallibility lius turned out to be an 
albatross round tho neck of the 
Church rath or than an nssut. Whon 
theologians (other than Kline) have 
delimited the unlikely conditions in 
which it might bo exorcised, when 
they have explained pailontly what 
it docs not moan, infallibility has 
already died the death of 1,000 
qualifications. So at is a rusty 
weapon: It has been wheeled out 
of the armoury only once, since it 
was defined 110 years ago. Kiing 
scores n direct hit whon he says 
that Pope John XX [FI, who 

deliberately eschewed infallibility, 
made more impact on the world 
than Pope Paul XII who employed 
it to define the bodily Assumption 
of Jesus’s Mother into heaven. The 
only difference, in the end, between 
Kilug and other theologians is chat 
they continue to assert the doctrine 
of infallibility even as they qualify 
it out of existence, while Kiing, in 
his engagingly Swiss and suicidal 
way, openly declares that it' is a 
bad, sad, useless, dangerous and 
broken thing. 

: Pope John Paul II does not agree, 
and there’s the rub. Popes are not 
in the habit of giving reasons for 
their decisions. But one of the 
novelties of tha Polish Pope is that 
he has entered personally into -the 
fray, and written a long letter, a 
mini-treatise, on infallibility,' in 
which he said inter alia that ** with- 
out infallibility Christian faith 
crumbles”. Does that mean that 
those Christians, like the Orthodox 
and the Anglicans and indeed every- 
one else, who have no doctrine of 
infallibility, hay'd only a crumbling 
faith ? It would seem to follow, 
with disastrous consequences' for 
eaimonism. But it is more likely 
that he was thinking of Roman 
Catholics who, having hexed them- 
salves into this particular corner 
In Vatican I, are now irremediably 
stuck there. -Nqxt tune J get a 
chance to put* a question to the 
Pope I intend to inquire: “Holy 
Father, you have recently reasserted 
the doctrine of infallibility. Does 


loguo with the Orthodox (not lo 
mention die Anglicans) is to got 
anywhere-as John Paul intends that 

shall, then smne way twill have to 
lie found of “rc-lntcrpreting" or 
“ get ting round” what Vatican I 
taught. Tlie great merit of KUng is 
that lie -has shown one way hi which 
this might be done, without loss of 
honour or intellectual im-egriiy. His 
contribution, or something rather 
like it, will eventually be needed 
by the very people who are 
now busily denouncing hint. He is 
railin' in tho position of tho head uf 
n research institute on tlie margin 
or a big firm : if ho comes up with 
nothing or blows up the entire lull, 
he can always bo disavowed ; but if 
ho produces tho bright idea that the 
next generation will need, then the 
directors will congratulate each 
other on their perspicacity In 
employing so brilliant a research 
team. 

In a poignant postscript to the 
English edition, written after his 
condom nation, KUng declares that 
he intends to battle on within the 
Church which has nourished his 
faith. He will not make things easier 
by departing. “ Catholic Church, 
yes 1 ” he exclaims, “Roman Inquisi- 
tion npl”. I. realize that what I 
have written here Is not su much a 
review of a book as an account of 
an Important episode in recent 
Church history. That Is in tho 
nature of the case. 


“If nna had to choose one figure 
for Europe or tho Western World, .. 
if one wanted to find tlie person 
who most shaped Its glory — it would 
not bo Caesar, or the Emperor 
Charles IV or Napoleon or Metier- 
nich or the Duke of Wellington, 
They piesided over its agonies. The 
man, under God, who did most for 
its serenities was Benedict of 
Nursia.” So writes Patrick O'Dono- 


a tm I versa ry of the birth of the Saint. 
Apart from Mr O’Donovan's essay. . 
which traces tho Saint'B life and 


influence, this book comprises forty- . 
eight pages of colour photographs * 
by Helmut Nils Loose, and an In- 


tliis mean that you propose to exer- 
cise it 7 And if not, why re-assert 
ft 7 ,J He would *prblwbly > laugh 
heartily. He always laughs at 1 my 
[questions. 

Not the least irony of the whole 
lamentable affair is that i£ the dia- 


formative picture index: 

The' illustrations, which for. 
the most part occupy full pages, 
include photographs of places asso- 
ciated with St Benedict, such as 
Nursfttj Enflde, Subiaco, Monte 
Cassino and Sacra Spcco (where the: . 
saint Jived for 'several years in a 
cairn). .The majority of the phutn- 
8 rap n 8, however, ere of paintiug? 
and mosaics depicting scenes' From ' 1 
St Benedict's life, 


: ')(; :.ij' i 
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Tfio 1 1 reci ecu pat ion of social 

scientists with the past of their 


» et Ins invocation of the melting * ii ' in ” 1 » — ■ 

snows passing dnivnstreunt in the 

mug river, and _ of dandelions By JanieS Clifford 

Dlcion'.iiic, in Lhe spring, some n duy 

early and so mu u day late, is not ~ — '' *' ' " m""T 

niude simply in ruder to sustain ' 

hi* lender's interest between one ROSELENIi DOUSSliT-l.KKNHARliT 

fable of -Statistics and the next. With La tele mix antinariiw 
ins imagery. Sundt expounds, one ,, r " 

smnll stur» at a rime, what may now I or is : (ml (lee. 

st-em tu be fnirly simple statistical - ' ' - ; 

Do lie ns but which at the time were 


this hunk insists, another kind nF 
pen. see, closer to ennniuiis, to the 
senses, to hcis. 

OoiiKset-I.eeidi.irdt gains access 
to II world .111 which such n way 
uf lining is validated -nt tile 
nntipodes of b.iiropc. She projects 
an alter ego in the New Caletlnida 
where Iter parents have spent 
almost twenty years as evangelists 
and where, at the end of their 
Just Uiur nf duty, she was bum. 


sSi i r , « l ^ liSe Th ;Cir VS C ^ri.lVi 0, \vh£h t file JilSs^lieKfe i™ 1 Mamie 

ts S . ■Jss^ h : nta CB , jp JfisteL“.i Erss 

more theoretical works that are time this * nhmiMiith cciiN\rw 10 ti b ‘ il an*! 0 !** of . Q|,, ^ essio11 * displacement hurdc stnu-Kles^lmh j 001 ’ 5 . 56 ^^ 1 -’" 

used far hagiolagy. Students are not logical student thouBh° Ip h# i * 1CO j "‘ ld loiS - Lu l ^ te ««* antipodes ro- t iie paternal Euniiil> i> in 0> !iL UR “ ins 

expected to mug up what Weber Cmdoreet and ™£ d 5 - S ? personal version of die Q f etfinoe inL 1 ! ./. . , ‘''scours* 

said about labourers on lunker evoectMi t.. AI , 1 cannot be dieani, hoi* own anguished experl* » ® V and etniijjcjism. 

estates even though every yem* they statistical tricks ' wetuietfl ' ceiUui 'y as a foui-yeur-old — u colonized coloninl^re fnrVin ° ld * ’ a nn * 

dutifully -egurgirato h Is specula. . e being, halt wild and unacculturated. of nn WM f I,a ni,rl . 101 

tions on the Puritau ethic. nniJa °°k eai1 therefore serve not ^? r . r $ctt illustrates the common oe „ v .. a ve Kr er 'lP°8tapliic 

iui. ( u.wi a . «.i t. i, , ?«Ku as H Y*7 8ent,e introduction °"«, in of fictions of the exotic and HU LH i! ? t,ve New . Caledonia 
nr 0t L Br J ¥ c 1 - Qn * h?, f tfl P n,,Q '- vs ' s of munericnl data of the self. A permanent search for translafrai fnn °iV n M wor * c ! re centl> 

translation of a descriptive end out also as an exnmplc of an areu- nullionticity (for a lost terra natal e) d fo1 1 ,e (jw time, is Dc 

time-bound work issued 125 years "tent that would be made more and an endlessly-repeated exSraprl- ,T d , * l » rh *» I to 

“ ■ 'tttfe-knowii Norwegian convincing with more powerful atio “ (“ terra d'exil ) constitute - n Leoiibnrdl’s 

priest ? There are three reasons analytic tools. As it is Sundt can Dousset-Lcenlmrdt's world • she nnrt* Jr ew ^ a ?^ o,,l0!ls existed os 

for welcoming tins book. First, un- only assert that “The primary slmres her exile with the SSL L “ n,3 (, lhl f ' a »‘'scupe com- 

I!’-®?? n,llc ' , . soclol oe i ca l and demo- reason for the more iiotffi Melanesians of New Calcdonh . f *J ,ecu,iar,y .. ln . tUi,se engage. 

graphic writing, past and present, changes hi marriage which we have , meats with nature, divinity, and kin- 

it is a joy to read. Sundt explicitly jvltimssod in recent years lies rboro We meet the author, not yet four. *i p * In Do *»uo he offers un 
aimed his argument at the general fore in the iniernal composition o( f inwlnu . bzard-like along a tree "ccoiinl of Molanosiun 

render rather than only nt the spe- the pomihuion, Itself the product of i ,ranch ,n . a secluded corner of ^ ,JL C fi IOI 2 s of tl,e word (/«i parole), 

S U, 51V. .iL« ec 2' J/JiE" !S a f en . , ;!‘5 1, J >a P lllal ijm Change ''mul Iff. property near ..S* 0 ' 1 "5^3/"? ,n . wl'ld, tli« 


Siindt's . discursive style — even ordinate influence " ; fi e cnmmr aou I ,uls « sme "s. inuchcs of soxual S„!£? sio 2 n i e . c , hl l d °f L( > Mv mix 
jhiHiRli in tins book Ins tbcniu is j^'n to quantify these different a . nd ex c ,, en>ry adventures. Ahruptlv .‘hinks ' this wav; but 

basically statistical -are well cnp. Influences, J ncse fmfutlir the call to onler-from her anml? 4® W 5 ' '» France, the support 

tjired m Michael Drake’s translp. 8undt'« mu . ... ' ,ul ' mother, her pniriardinl nmvi °'. a b°"ovable Irnditionaiiduiteii- 

t ton. He sticks fairly closely to the He wIud formidable. Fur her: . tfic “ Jaw ” of this J!®' 0 **?* "“tnrnl environment. lf"r 

itxt but expands a few sentences mortality clennlffiJ 1 i. 011 8yps es * seigneuiiol mansion, with Its ambi- ^oentiuns of scnsiious Immediacies 

cniitumuig obsolete expressions, us and niS bmise siyJes, once of high Protestant morn) liv °, ie “ften ieimnixcent nf Do Kamo ] 

well ns providing from his own re- tions of thI! S 5S»lSS ,l,fc ; f, t /, c , scri H- and intcllMtualiam. descends “S trough her father's oihnouranliv 

IS. ,US ? l,, * ISI,cs e ,l J« a 5.“d«‘! ling ** °nre %mbnbiv "Kntui i Iu V clile sauvnge Slfc must put ?m«?ki l,C J ,y A ecom « ininplnatilely 
S."?' “°.£L omside NorSiv co ' la « nd become a |iK n-^-U^hawii. Ilm* 


be ho Vm- wasan ou." 

ataniMiiii niiincer In the tradition of c ein0lUs 10 »Mor mitico. it has 1$ e.wn r.",v 

cmpirlcol social science which. r rw,,s 

tli on gb now unfashionable in socln- , • 

1 ho tossing of hearl^ 

c»t professional expertise. Rccogub AlVuUiJ 

tiun of liis pioneering merit lias — 




... I......MBIIIUI HCCOD 111' '^1 

tiun oF ins pioneering merit has 

come only recently even in Norway, ' 

mvlicio lie hns .been belatedly hnllud Qv Pfllil Ronlnc. 
o« the intellectual originator of the X “ UI HOCiflS 
wclfaru state. 

An article on him in English - ■ - 

appeared in 1951 in the dying nncm:i.Lii 7. nosAf nn. 

naoieitf but it was nol 7 fjDQ ! 

S!.?Lf? 6 2‘ wl . ll !, the PuWIcallon of Knowledge tmd Passion 
Diakes Ponulution and Sociotp hi JlonRot Notions of Self nnd SopIhI 
Norway, which contained extensive Life . 01,0 &ociul 

citations from Sundt, that he rc- . 

celved much attention From Anglo- ??S PP * Cambridge University Press 
phones. Afnn mge in Norway, issued £4.95). y 3l 

in 1*55, Is the first of his books 0 521 22582 5 

to appear in English. Its date in- _ 

vites comparison with his English ' " " ■ m'S 

wriiers^mll Sy 7 mrospecti\Sl5 ha^x^TadSiDuall orfl J; ory ^ lunin s) 


himiing does m,i simply residf hi Honams' V I* u 1 9 ,0,VR ,,,,w liie 
5 lH. t .F 0m i ,nal,0rt of “ ciilni resign”! }folT viL.vv, ?. l ^ t!,ir,,,1 ‘ , Psycltolngy 
ni°Av«i a u^ C0ulr °H«- , dj focused und leduo onmi ux P* r ^ , i «» 1 know 
p ovon {(get necessary for adult life vldei* ill? imS ,,,,d 1 acllo, 0 pro- 
nlnui^k c . ren f in B these (jualilics it paiterni f*J - ^ 8 «V s, i , cl ,y,ian ! I «* a "d 
pr n old « bach obi is with 'autot. tiie deenlv rnll i wJde-ruiigmg, , M1( | 
personliend roquirod for murriaeo »i rolLd Wu .v of organ (/I na 
and social responsibility. fi rinigiSlE? n “i ? n<l - r,f «{' ,,n,i nB in- 

Ilongot adulrt. nn thfl« I'flL n ! ld .. ^'‘Ificuncc in 


social i»rni? i * of eternal Process, gots , ns * sort of actualization of 
Mrnmn! e i? nce ’ a,,d placfl ”, is f moti 1 QI »nI states, an enactment of the 
T,1 ° emphasis on ogali- * ,ear * * directives ”, it f s tu rJi'S 
nature* of ,i I,e a “*«nom6us {u 7cl, l 0,0 fiy tha t Rosuldo turns to find 
?he v?lue f nf rno S n ° f » ? nmbij1ed With J® significance and rules of « c Hv ! 
me varne of cooperation, means tlmt t,os ns diverse os enn _JU 


iF logue of losses: nf rim l... 
lL * ‘ ,f r . ,le homeland, 

ill u dial nr. When iClauricJ i S 
!s ‘'Piwrta, alone this iSLf®5 Bh to 

V mission-Matiun, a 1 it>r W 
c »»mvc*;«c colhi l scs i„ 

:s r «KC The result is u 
• l trnval of ih c nnh f ,® ll ? I1,ou s pu. 
I! [.fclusivdy Identified 1 vriS, £*** 

* Frotesiniit orthodoxy, aod ifc^ 
1 ti ml an mnliivalent v?Jn» 

i. fatliL-r. Il e is siillri, 50 ,?, of hr 

accomplice in the Q rr e P n w d 

r evangel icb I power SppresS?^ 
'• i'*’ 1, wid her imagfiSI ffi ^ 
e coiomxed New 

of the child’s few aK a ® S > 
i gru it dpa rental mansioD 
■ Mimcurec, n MelanesUo-pL«S 

j pastor wlm has com7m n 0twt « 

• .■.■IP 

. jut ion ot tile Now Tesiamon* 1““* 

1 local tongue. In an improffl"! 

- venation Tawa earnest ? 
t fpu, -.year-old whether shi 
i thmks it Hood tlmr 1m, f JW 
translating the Bible. The f &h 
! confused, but the author o® 
aux antipodes is not As , hU ' 

: of New CalrtSriTVff tfjj 
herself, through and bZd g 
father s translarlons, w irFi pjj 

corngomised, h«urrectlo!>VifS 

„ took 's an attempt to touch 
an alter ego, a face at the oppcS 
end of the earth. Its title is K 
B ,!r , nc 1 t0 Dousset-Leeuhar^j 
eatliei book on the 1878 rebellioa, 
an account thematically unified 
around the linage of a lost head- 
A , n - °4-i t,,Q 1,1 sur reel ion’s leader, 
Atm. The present narrative li a 
search for the author's own vlsaae, 
stdl ,,0, recognizable but confused 
with annilter in a distant landscape. 
Reinventing here the genesis of her 
exile, Dnussut-Leenliardt gives us 
luc sensuous pleasures and palm 
of ii four-year-old, a child’s violent 
utfuchments and vindictive dit- 
missuls, the nrnjcctions of 1 
head-strong desire. Her story is 
poignant, sometimes comic, but-ia 
nor narrative childish rage bis 
u tendency to slip Into adult sated- 
ntnnioiisucss. The tone of La titi * 
1111.Y antipodes is uncontrolled ; m 
nit mi it insists needlessly on trim 
it has already- shown. This lack of 
ennt rut is still; in a sense. tMt'of 
n fttur-vedr-old, u fact which is at 
nm-e the hook’s strength and Its 
weakness. Tills is not, finally, 1 
voice of understanding, of someone 
willing to uccopi life us u misplaced 
pcrxuii mi the plunct. 


of ‘tiie self’ Is patterned less 

universal psychic traits ihmi 

such local ‘forms of lifo’ as nu 
Tor relationships anil opposition 
societies", nocause Ilongot fi 
psychology is so bound up w 
their social world, Rosaldo is. 
cl filed to adopt a beha viour 
approuch “ rather than probing 1 
possible uses of Ilongot terras I 
illuminating fucts of Individi 
psychology However, her ire 
is peppered with observations aba 
actual psychological dynamics, u 
shown by her reforcnces to ** catlii 
sis ”, her claim that men can i 
diilgc in heavy amotions u«au 
they con vent them, her adontlj 
of a Sclmchicr-like theory of u 
rolu of knowledge in orgaiunu 
perhaps constituting emotions, -wj 
her references to inner e*P ar,fl 5*! 
(headlmmfng achieving a P r( 
found emotional state ’ )■ 

Titus Rosaldo tends to drift Bin 
from tiie pBriicipants’ own u®" 
nf -..ra Unit- nfl lUStei 


u > MumagBs cetenrateri tn 

attributed to the int^ea- «ncy, 
S rwWwsnoss of the working «tnost 
class, heralding bier Casing poverty value. 

'™ sery ?nd additional public W«*" 
SS 0 ?„ dl -^ r ^- B ® d n d t*s achievement “dult, 
wos to identify whei wt* mnnU Ranlrfi 


f V lk , psy cbr*Iogy also pro- 
vidcs models for the self- “affects 
SH o? understood as the construe- 

hm?ri* L ™ J of i ,Pe * and ‘ self- 


censuTSm Ai 

argument however, reads very dif. P b *f jn 

i S. r i* nt,y . fr ? m - a m*>deni demogra- \Z£& 
pine analysis, m two respects. - 

. .- With the general .reader in mind-' ‘caster 

’ h i s »«th d?wi- 

5?mi1« n 1 Cd0 *u- u rtd w ! l '« elahor* deDed 

fikoned t » l" ri Wh ^ h ' *° ua * Iifa “ ritaJitJ 
1 I.../"", H 4 . rtver, ever- ch^Jiging entry i 
but afso copsiStem and ctmtiriuoui Cheat 


a, «, cts arj ,“ “ nd fandiM.“ r ^ ,,g 

w,ec,ed ISS W3C 

‘ v-uursc mat concerns die experience 


> logical traits ana oyn? 1 . . . 

* psychological sophistication 

f required, I foal, to exp , jjl, 
1 role of fundamental psych 0 ' 0 ! 

processes. This would new 
. establish whether headhuntlni 
1 patterned by psychological 
. cesses working on tne em <7 
. (ns many of Rosaldos opserwi 
! suggest 1 nr whether It w 
certainly bo misleading tn sui 
: that Jlongots depend on kiiiioi 
order their emotions or to 
with soda! stress’’. The q“®« 
are: does tiieir indigenous psy 
ogv " really " work as tHe,r not 
imply, ond what does tf *»•* 
” Inherent ” psychological natur 

In short, do the Ilongot tef 
something of genuine psychd®| 
1 significance, in particular about 
relationships between the cogn 
and the emotional, together 

• how- to- Control * and use vl ? 

emotions, of . does . their 
psychology have -Wore to aD 
the contrive nee of a specific s< 
cultural life ? . . 
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From veld-lovers to freedom-fighters 


gy Lewis 


Nkosi 


UTLIiR and CHRIS MANN : 

„ Book of South African 

in English . 

Oxford University Press. 
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(JO ^LEN : 

Return to Z11 Inland 

wjnr, sidgwick ond Jacksim. L 1. 

j h sssooj^, 

AiBDSt thirty years ngo nm is Los- 
nag published a story in which a 
Sg white Rhodesian girl 
a tump red to decipher the land- 
Kipe of her country nnd iu emne to 
Hffli.ivith the duality of her cul- 
5 heritage.. "This child” Miss 
Lessing wroth, 

could not see the Msasa tree, or 
the thorn, for what they were. 
Her books held tales of alien 
fairies, her rivers ran slow and 
peafowl, and she knew the sliupe 
of the leaves of an ash nr an oak, 
the names of the little creatures 
thaf lived In English streams, 

' idieo the words " the veld ” meant 
strangeness, though she could 
remamher nothing else.' 

The book in which the sLoj-y 
appeared was first published in 
U5L It comes as something of a 
ibock therefore , to realize that us 
lattes 1969, during tho proceedings 
of the Conference of tho English 
Academy of Southern Africa held at 
Rhodes University. Grahams town, 
Frofetsor Guy Butler, one of the 
tw editors of A New Ilnnk of South 
(Uncut Verse in Knatish, wus still 
pleading with South Afrlcnii writers 
B Knowledge what he described 
u “the presence ” of their world 
"nd (he possibilities it presents 
n m at artists ”. Butler went on to 
ttgattaT'If wc uro hunitin, it is 
wt^e, Indeed, we must concede 
jaij possibility, that the miracle, can 
where, even .in .Sppth 

Soma nay consider such sent!- 
nil! unobjocilmiiihk- even eu- 
i'lbenod ; but it is difficult tu think 
“ 8 o»ck Smith Africutt, nr 
Men *n Afi'ikiiner fur ihni 
*Wter, who would speak uf 
country In such oddly ujudn- 
Pac lo tjjH, Thu rea-iou Ik uhviuiis 
totter nr wni'-se, tu lie n 1 
South African nr Afrikaner 
ii u l .? nn “iber "ptMiiliili- 
“P besides the inflexihlv Suulh 
wiun ones The tccliiiiijuc* can 
f; VjWffid train elsewhere If need 
EJ? { Jl 10 . n'raple '* uf which I'ru- 
• i ff? . 8u l)er spoke cun only lia 
gffid .ouf 0 f tj 0U ||, Afric.m will. 
nS^{| / Butler and hi* co edit nr, 
Mann, acknowledge this in 
“liroduc 1 iu n when they refer 
,“*Bdop[Ion of English by writers 
raothqr-ionmio is Afrikaans 
w °f 8 of . the African languages, 
nLr. i,V ehd y firguc that “such 
2° some extent bring to 
^ fcngiish poems rhythms, meta- 
mri^nd nercoptiuns influenced by 
“*9 own languages **. 

BOsKih-Bneaking South AfricRiis, 
?“ or tond, have .always 
°* another kingdom at once 
iu ,! Habje and inexhaust ilily 
law r ,! rad ' t ' on *, to which they 
itani/t ? r ParUnl entlriement 
,SJ?03r virtue of a linguistic con- 


in the groves ; 

Nut with the thrush’s or the 

blackbird’s notes. 

That flood Old England's woods 

with melody ; 

Rut short, and sharp, and ringing 

m their tones. . . 

The weight of silence, if not 
complete spec ch less 11 ess before the 
awesome, preternatural landscape, 
11 , lil P s'vvnrss or Charles Egling- 
tmis ’ 01 rf Prospector” rendered 
nearly iuui ticulaic iwfuro “those 
who do lltit share the veld’s 
Art-unu ”, is what many nf these 
poems attempt to ovcrcunic. Must 
arrest 1 ugly, in flio verse .if Roy 
Caiupheil and William ITumoi- ju 
some pieces by F. T. Prince, Clmrles 
Eglington und IVmgins I.iviugstniie, 
and by Sydney Clunts and Perseus 
Adams, die poets succeed iu pro- 
jecting ii vision of 1 lit: new land 
Willi iiuigiiirUviir ilarily nnd sluirp- 
nc.ss~t hough we should always 
keep in mind Sydney Clouts's re- 
minder of the nearly unequal 
struggle, with the South Africmi 
coastline M .tough ly disputing the 
right of the poem to possess it 

Given the dominating influence oF 
iiieLropolltan example, no one 
should, underestimate die difficulties 
which beset colonial poets in their 
efforts to establish a separate iden- 
tity nnd a truly original accent. In 
case we should have any doubts, 
this Butler and Mann selection has 
enough examples of irretrievable 
failure to warn us af the exhausting 
nature of the struggle. In nn 
attempt to create an atmosphere oF 
bogus locality, thoru is tho nil too 
frequent reliance on “ native 
exotica ”, continual dispersion 
throughout the poems of vernacular 
words nnd other local neologisms of 
which ” vidil ”, “ krunlz ’* and 


“ kopje ” arc typical examples. 

The pioneering poets »f the nine- 
teenth century, inunv of them horn 
in Englnnd or Scotland, were ton 
close to tho British poetic tradition 
to cut adiift and feel safe, and 
fuilcd to create a viable new iclen- 
lity. Thriimis Pringle, who knew 
Semi ami Coleridge before emigrat- 
ing to South Africa with the 1820 
British Settlers ; Ilemy llare 
Dugnmrc, another 1820 immigrant ; 
D. C. F. Moodiu und VVillimn 
Sclwyn ; all these pioneers nf British 
stock attempted to make h transi- 
lioii From English Romantic poetry 
to u verse which would bear the 
stamp of “local habitation’’. But 
though in ” The Emigrants ” Pringle 
Fervciuiy invoked the spirit of the 
new land — “ Let dnrkcr scenes a 
sterner verse inspire”— and Dug- 
mure made a determined effort to 
sec “beamy in the wilderness ” ilie 
result was often a species of British 
Romantic verse in which even tlie- 
xubjcct- -matter _ (imperial - wars, 
slavery and racial oppression) could 
hardly smother “ the deeper mur- 
murs of the British lyre ”. 

At least Dugmore and Pringle 
were genuine poets, which mitignted 
against complete failure. For ex- 
ample, in its tactless but well-inten- 
tioned sentimentality, F. C. Slater’s 
“Lament for a Dead Cow” is more 
offensively patronizing to Afr leans 
than any genuinely poeLic attempt 
to stnkc a claim to new territory 
could have been. Nevertheless, 
against these failures must bo 
placet! such rightly celebrated vig- 
nettes of South African life ns Roy 
Campbell's “ Zulu Girl ”, or William 
Planter's recollection of Johannes- 
burg in tho gold rush of the 1850s, 
when tho young men “ sluiced tli oil- 


skins” in champagne baths: 

Then oiled nnd scented, fought 
to enjoy 

What young men intisi; 

Took opportunities to cheat. 

Or meet the most expensive wlimo, 
And conjured up with curds 
ami dice. 

New orgies from new veins of 
ore . . . 


Even in the not nearly so accom- 
plished verse of poets like William 
Hamilton or R. N. Currey, we 
occasionally find a sudden power* 
ful illumination r.f the country's 
landscape : for example, William 
Hamilton’s “the shimmer of the 
dust-laden noon”, or thr glimpse of 
South African history in Currcy’s 
approaching Zulu army “with their 
silver line/Of assegais, their shurt- 
shaft discipline”. 

Tragically, what still gives the 
sharpest identity to South African 
writing, as the work of prose- writers 
like Nadine Gordinier and Dan 
Jacobson, the dramas of Athol 
•1-ugard, and, much more recently 
the spate of uew poetry by black 
writers will tend to show, is not 
tliG celebration of the country's 
fauna and flora, but the painful dis- 
tillation of its troubled history of 
racial confrontation. Indeed, the 
incluaion for the first time in this 
revised anthology ot more than a 
dozen black poets is not so much a 
response to -.cultural need as - a 
yielding, and none too soon, to 
political pressures. Not so long 'ago 
black writers were routinely ex- 
cluded from anthologies of this 
kind. . . 

Now Mazlsi Kunene, Oswald 
MrsltaJj, Mbngane Wally Sc role, 
Pascal Glvala, Sip ho Sepamia are 


gnthured into this pneiic enclosure 
like Zimbabwe tm fiejiioni-Lc.'iiors 
brought to tnakc-ihift assembly 
p.iims. Like the youti'jer gc it urn lion 
of white poets — Hugh Lewin, fur 
example, a former poliiical 
detainee whose poem *• Tnut.h ” 
in.ikos tiie greatest impact nn the 
mind— ^-t he black poets have very 
little to say about landscape as such 
except to underline thar " it is a 
dry while season Evoit d lyrical 
invocation of nature such as Arthur 
Nort je*s ’* Sea-Days tmd Summer- 
fali ” is scored thro ugh by an 
aching sense of “ loss ” and desola- 
tion, and Pascal Gwala is roused 
from his idyll among the “ tall gum- 
trees ” by the mosquitoes sivarming 
down “ like jetboinbers blackening 
the Vietnam skies Thsughis of 
war and strife are never too far 
from the puet’s miutl. 

Jack Cope and C. J. Driver, who 
are jointly presented under the 
Manus Poets imprint, have per- 
formed creditably as novelists, but 
apart from a few extremely per- 
sonal pieces their work suffers 
from a woll- man tiered reticence and 
a deliberate obliqueness.. This re- 
calls V. S. Deu’s complaint about 
much of the South African poetry 
published in New Coin : “ There is 
here a general dearth of such 
elements as might disturb, anger or 
nrouso the settled reader”. On the 
other, hand, Leo Aylen’s bland 
verse all too 'often reminds one of 
Rod McKucn’s deodorized, pack- 
aged poetry-;- including an' all- 
purpose "liberalism” (the “end- 
of-all-ideology ** kind) which refuses ' 
to distinguish between the "drill 
perfect ” violence of the oppressor 
mid those driven to' employ violence 
In order to liberate themselves. 


Poet as perf ormer 


jS?' evrea though the cultural 
avU? which they claim aMcgi- 
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By Gerry Ashton 

FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA : 

Deep Song and Other Prose 
I4;ipp. Marion Boyars. £6.95, 

0 7145 2725 8 

Anglo-Saxon readers often consider 
Lorca as the nuiiitcKseuiiolly 
Spanish wrilur- 'Inillflghiiiig, vio- 
lent st an us nf outraged Latin 
hmitiiir, diirk-skimivil gypsies, exo- 
tic vegetation- -these mu the cus- 
Kiinary ussuciuliniis. Such duiruc- 
terlMic* are there, nf course, espe- 
cial ly in i lie ItijimiHcirn girnno and 
iludui dc sunure. Rut ilierc is intiro 
(n Lnrcu than that ; both ns pact 
and ilrnniiiiifir he wus experimental, 
not merely picturesque, and he was 
perhaps utiiiva all u performer, 
whose personal presence, according 
to Jorgu GuilliSn in ilia prologue to 
i!io Uhrns cumpferus, cmild charm 
an audience mare than printed 
words ever could. Indeed, Gulllfiit 
says, it was the listener and not 
the render who primarily In- 
torcsted Lorca, who guve reci- 
tarinns interspersed with commen- 
tary on his own pneni* nnd plays, 
und could also speak passionately 
of folklore, poetic inspiration, and 
the writings of the then neglected 
Gungui u. 

The fnur drell-kiuiwn lectures of 
Lorca on thu latter topics are in- 
cluded in this volume, along with 
translated transcripts of two poet- 
ry reading*, short pieces on theatre 
and bullfighting, and two item* 
omitted from the standard 
edition— an elegy- for. lhe painter 
Marie Btartehard end a, rather 
st range “Greeting to the Crew-of 
the Juan -Sebastian Llcano " (the 
Spanish navy’s iraitiing ship). 'Most 
or tho pieces included have been 
accessible in Spanish for many 
years in the Ohras completes 
edited by Arturo del Hojfl, but the 
editor lias here sometimes gone 
back to typescripts in the posses- 
sion of the Lorca family. 

Any serious reader fs naturally 
interested in what the poet had to 
«ay about what lie thought he was 
doing, and rba lectures of Lorca 
have” long been familiar to stu- 
dents During these he would 
extemporize end sing, giving, exam- 
ples of the lullabies Tie was discuss- 
ing. attempting to convey the spirit 

of the myHterlous cante iMilo, the 

oriental music of Andalusia. Tbe 
orinted text can give us none of 
?hls of course. The lectures were 
often a kind of propaganda .oxer- , 

rise, in which Lora «« «hord»g 
».:* audience to reconsider Us toiic- 

lore, and P 0 * 14 - 8,,d in 


is passionately concerned to dispel 
the myth that Spanish or ruther 
Aiidulus'lnii popular culture belongs 
only to the tavern und the brothel. 

Tho Intellectual and critical con- 
tent of the lectures is outweighed 
by the emotional impact witnesses 
aurEhuto to them: ail the page tho 
au time’s tune, Ills spinitiinumis cont- 
inents, ure lost. Wliut lie has tn snv 
ulimit Ills own wurks by contrast 
can be summed up briefly, and 
indeed Jm* been pinny times, in 
good critical works such a* those 
by C. IJ. Morris on ihq u 1927 
Gunerniiiin ” of poets, and on Sur- 
realism in Spain. 

. Having decided to make these 
materials availably, tlio^inli, tho edi- 
tor ha* puxzlingly Jaf f: tliom |)iconi- 
pluto. lie docs hot ftive us the 
musical example* included in tho 
Ohms completas (to' tvlilcli wo are 
referred withouf page number on 
sevoral occasions), nor ti'roproduc- 
rlon of tho drawing referred to at 
tho beginning of the essay "Sun 
nhd Shade ” on the bullfight. 

Lorca belongs to a, generation of 
Spanish poets wlw rediscovered the 


gloriously intricate verse of Luis 
de Gdngora in the late 1920s. His 
lecture' on Gdngora and imagery 
wuj an important event, which 
turned the tables on accepted criti- 
cal opinion. Though as a critic he 
is Tar inferior to his contemporary 
Dunmso Alonso, wo owe a debt to 
him for throwing his weight behind 
GAngnru. This volume hns transla- 
tions of Gungnrn by the edit or, mid 
also uxiriicis from Edward M. Wil- 
son’s technically stunning' version 
df the So/ihfrf«?jf— the hitter' pnfo'r- 
tuiintoly drawing attention to Hie 
rnflior' pudosttfan nature '.oE Uio 
former. 

As a translator Christopher 
Maurer ' is usually , cninnytoiu. 
tli ough ltd , Hiys’ jiot 1 always ;fountl 
sensible sbludons to the inevitable 
prpbietqs !, . should . one . .translate 
proper names (here we have Port 
St Marys [sic] for, Puerto efe Same 
Maria — visions of Lotcri lid 'holid&y 
iu the Sciliy Isles)? Should one be 
colloquial (a song described os 
** Iiorroroso ” becomes “ horrible, 
corny”)? > 

Tf the object of. the whnle .en.t91> 


prise Is puzzling the chnicA of 
essays for translation is even more 
unclear. On the one hand we aro 
given incomplete poetry readings 
und interviews in which “several 1 
paragraphs *’ are omitted, while on 
the other there is included a lhr?e- 
para graph "Greeting to the Crew 
of the Juan Sebastian El can o ” 
decking in' Buenos Aires in 1933, in 
which we rend the following*. 
Between .the handkerchief that 
sends hini away and - tiie bund, 
that receives him lies the sailor’s 
I rue greeting, both tir rival and 
departure, both happiness mul 
sadness, in the dnrk, dead waves 
pushing -against lha stone of die 
deck; With simplest words nnd 
'deepest fading I say hello, nft 
b&hnff nf tlid Stxuliards Who live 
lit this beautiful Argentine Repub- 
lic, to 1 the sailors of the frlqato 
Juan Sebastian Iilcauo.' Snlud I 
One is only! grateful that ilio Inst 
word was loft iu the original, >■ 
Books in English on Spanish 
rhemes ore more than welcome, but 
whether an audience exists For this 
volume is doubtful. 


By Hugh Rank 


RAINER MARIA BILKiE S 

Brlefe on Axel Juncker ■ ■ 
Edited by Renate Scharffenberg • 
319pp. PrankfiirM IdseK^ -. ■, 

Thd main bddy of this ■correspon- 
dence 1 dates from October 1900 to 
August 1912, with a coda- pf three 
letters written by Rilke in 1914, 
1918 dnd 1926. Axel Juncker, born 
ill Copenhagen in 1870, was at tho 
turn' of rite century u bookseller 
and publisher in Berlin whom Rilke 
valued as a man of discerning taste. 
When In 1902 Juncker decided 'tp 
devote himself entirely to publish- 
ing, Rilke offered him Die Letxten, 
three stories • written* in 1898-9 
which had already appeared m 
various periodicals. This was fol- 
lowed by Jupcker's publication of 
Rilke's Das Bueh der BiJder, «' Col- 
lection of forty-five poems written 
between 1898 and 1901, .his most 
significant so far. . . . ... 


closely attuned to. Juncker 'fully 
co-operated with Rilke in his meticu- 
3ous-attention— rhardly. surpassed by 
any poet — to the visual aspect of 
bpok production. Page after page in 
these letters bears • witness to this 
care,' and Rilke -urged the -highest 
standards upon Juncker In order to 
raise • the - reputation of . unseren 
Verlag * . t 

As well as reviewing some, of the 
jirm’s . publications Rilke in 1903-4 
acted as .a reader of 8 lighted man-; 
uder/pts, dd occupation that he 
begged Juncker ltd restore to him 
in June tSOp, out of pressing finan- 
cial necessity. To these activities 
we owe some insight; .Jnto Rilke's 
views, both, .of the practice of trans- 
lation and of “ women’s - books 
Towards the genre of “ Frauen- 
Literatur’V one has to .be "pngp- 


Juncker’s list of young poets 
greatly : appealed to Salke : - Else 
Lasker-S chiller, Max Rauthenddy, 
Tohanrt 4s Schlaf; and Ren£ Schickele 
among others: As a Dane,- Juncker 
Was naturally attracted to Scandin- 
avian writers/ many of whom (Jens 
Peter. Jacobsen. Karin Michael is, 
Soren Kierkegaard) Rilke also felt 


activity 'It fs An Infectious “ move-, 
aient’C Jltot of extraordinary, then 
6f ordinary woitf fed. ( 

’ Juncker, it . emerges, also took 
great interest in Rilke’s dramatic 
output, , The production of Das 
tUgliche Lewnffi Berlin in 1901 had 
been « disaster but Rilke’s faith In 
fiimself was udsliaken: the audience 
|tad behaved “like a. men . who 
throws .down his book In annoyance 
because he dannqt read it". By (hi? 
'tune BJlko. no longer . received , any 
financial assistance from' his. rela- 


tives in Fraguo. He had 110 patron 
fend was lit desperate straits. Hia 
representations to Juncker, though, 
were to no avail: ho- was paid 
nothing- for - either Die Letzien or 
Das Buch der Bilder. He received 
only a small remuneration for his 
activities as a reader, from, which 
Juncker deducted expenses.. 

' In such circumstances it was 
hardly surprising ihat. In -1905,- he 
should have, offered Dag Sttmden 
Buch to tho Xnscl Verlqg (which - 
had recently i republished his Go- 
schichten vom lieben Cott, This 
initiated the subsequent dose” con- 
nexion with Anton Kippenberg, 
his main publisher and friend. 

The serious personal estrange- 
ment ’between Rilke and Juncker 
in 1907 which followed this, Jed 
eventually, tq die- break-up. of their 

S rofesslonal .relationship; in 1912 
ipp sobers took oyer tho publica- 
tion of Rilke’s oeuvre in to to. 
Nevertheless, when Rilke’s Danish 
translator could not find . A pub; 
lisher for hfalte J^aurids Brig ge 
Juncker was pleased to assume 
this task and Rilke’s last letter* to 
him (oF 1926) is. entirely conciliatory 
in tone. 

Most of the 138 items published 
in this volume ore in the Deu- 
tsches Literaturarcbiv in Mat-bach. 
Relevant photographs, over a hun- 
dred pages, of “ Anmorkungen ” 
and .contemporary reviews of 
RLike’s 'work 6 published by Jutkker 
enhance fho book’s value. 
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Letters on brown paper The Anglo-A merican-German Ver d 
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his wife’s infidelity with Jii s col- — 

[itDnrtltOr. 

Several of these stories are about By S. S. Prawer 
-™; m wm ages mostly failed ones, hi 

■troubles a young woman keeps ^"^"'"" -.'1^— IT SSg s " ' 
«n embarrassingly pretentious diary EVELYN WAUtiii : 
m an uttcimn to reconstruct past , ■ , .. ,, 
events and find out wliat |,as Jniie •! * ,I ? 1 \ yw0 . n «* 
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Winton Dean 
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Len iiar r1s ! 

Ldel «tud the Pastoral Tradition 
L n0 clarendon Press: Oxford 
ur '~ 
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i_ „ Ttorris’s cent ml thesis in 
| U£ *L< and the Pustoral Tradition 
R fhe decisive iefleence on 
» m .»_ Aiinrnc mill the rnrmn- 


U that me w- 

•SJSrfs later operas and the forma- 
SSof his style in the dramatic 
taWTlos was the German pastoral 

Of awn . ntnnlfested m llio 


selective in her treatment of evi- 
dence and indulges in so much 
special pleading and assumption of 
premises that she invalidates most 
oE her conclusions and lenders the 
remainder suspect. 

She never demonstrates thut a 
German pastoral convention, in 
musical terms, ever existed. The 
one significant feature uscrihed to 
H is tile use of solo aria, chorus and 
dance in combination. The Hamburg 
coin nosers, who set pastoral, heroic, 
comic, biblical nnd mythological 
subjects (often mixing them upj, 
regularly used this technique, 
derived from France. According to 
Dr Hurrls "this was usually to 


common in early Indian opera, in 
Purcell and other English com- 
posers, above ull in France. ; It 
obviously suited pastoral subjects, 
but was not confined to them. Thc-re 
is no reason to suppose that Handel 


in 1732, after twenty years in ling- 
land, suddenly recalled a shaduwy 


German tradition when pleiuy of 
more relevant models were at band. 


tonvention, first manifested in l lie 

SSSSTldi and Galau-u D f J732 
£ Sftation of the Naples serenatn 
if 1708 and the Cannons masque of 
, 1718, with some other material, 
W little of It new), which there- 
fore assumes a key rolo in his 
career (“Handel intended to and 
succeeded in creating a German 
MStaral”). The usual view of that 
production is that it was a patch- 
work Inspired by sudden emergency. 
Apart from* demonstrating that 
Handel took care over the tonal 
balance, Dr Harris does no thing to 
disturb this conclusion. She is so 
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Evelyn Waugh’s ,,lu uiissi 
ires: a version Mnsik"). 
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.. no ucli us uii oia-Eime grocer 
ill ills control over his material: he 

Ihoin ,QCkS ,IS punches and Packages 


Hie Amcrlcun chnructvrs faro 
1 -setting. Mrs 


, f T 5 e Packages are intended to whom 
J^ce # vast ness into something n JI Jhi 
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German universities, and Thjgf | ,nd c? standing. 

iiirp.riin»innii r ’ u ■« nose ivnrkuii' fm- » 


JIC.CC of esoteric aok 
nuou appears is fa 
slat ion as ’’Dad,™ 
Blechbiichse waafa’ 
oront kind ofconilfa 


mark specially pastoral or lyrical 
moments”. She then refers to 


Entrien typical of the German 
pastoral iradilinns ”, mid ihu argu- 
ment continues: 

It is clear that by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, both 
musicians and writers in Germany 
considered the pastoral to be an 
independent and important genre 
with characteristics of its own. . . . 
The beginning of opera in Ger- 
many w&s 1 represented by the 
musical pastoral. . . . The German 
pastoral was a unique genre. 

This is sheer moonshine. A mix- 
ture of aria, chorus and dance was 


understanding. Dennis n-,, i7,V.r A “‘vcnuucrise wasifa’ 

gfesssas SrflfSt Looking after the paperwork 


The whole book is vitiated by 
such uncritical methods. The pas- 
toral is Dr Harris’s King Charles’s 
head. It is an elastic term, espe- 
cially when literary associations are 
dragged across the trail, and it is 
stretched to snapping point, mean- 
ing just what Dr Harris chooses it 
shall mean. Of course the begin- 
nings of opera were rooted in the 
literary pastoral, but hy Handel’s 
lime these links had lone been 
broken. As. a great eclectic he used 
auy musical means available. Dr 
Harris regards his composite opera- 
tic finales as proof of pastoral 
traditions-; by far the most elabor- 
ate of them (not fully published) 
occurs in . the most heroic and 
unpastoral of all his operas, 
Hadcnnfsio. She pronounces the 
pasticcios Jupiter m Argos and IZ 
Parnasso in Festa to be German- 
style pastorals, though most of 
their music was lifted without 


chance from heroic operas nnd l1u> 
oratorio Alhalia, which even Dr 
Harris docs not turn ex as a posinrnl. 
On Ai'itimui she claims that 
“ Francis Caiman's use (for Pisu, 
1733 1 of the legend ref I ccls the 
importance of pastoral operatic tra- 
ditions in England”, citing Rein- 
hard Stroll m as reference. Apart 
from the palpable heroic climate 
of the opera, what Sirohm snys is 
that the libretto has nothing to do 
with Colman, who died in Pisn in 
1733. 

Many of Handel’s operas nr'e 
notoriously mixed in genre. Dr 
Harris eludes others for over-rigid 
definition, but appears to recognize 
only two types, the pastoral and 
the heroic. When she places Agrip- 
pina and Deidamiu among the latter 
and declares that Rfmildo repre- 
sents “ Handel’s heroic or dramatic 
style . • essentially unchanged 
since Abnira u her credibility col- 


lapses and we are prepared for 
any camel to be swallowed or any 


By Martin Cooper 


mously successful operas that he 
was to write in Paris. One of these 
nperus, Marghcritu d' Anjou, earned 
the modified approval even of 


■he collections, the cata- 


s. Widw "r : f "“ r * ar * -•vk 
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OLIVER NEIGH BO Ull (Editor) : 

Music and Bibliography 

Essays in hoiioiir of Alec ITy.itt- 

Klnfi 


Webor, who regarded Meyerbeer's 
surrender to Rossini as little less 
limn treachery la the cause of Gcr- 
* ninn opera, for which they had both 
worked ns young men. II Crocinto 
in Egltto, uio last opera in which 


loguos, and their formation un tn 
1920” Admirably illustrated by 


gnat strained at. She scouts tha idea 
of French influence . In the 1730s 
and belittles the importance' of 
Marie Salld's ' dance troop in the 
1734-35 season that produced the 
great ballet operas Ariodante and 
Alcina, though it can be demon- 
strated that Terfisicore, the pro- 
logue to the last revival 
of 11 Pdstor Fido in ' 1734, 
so far from being ** reminis- 
cent of the German slngeud- 
Ballett”, was directly based on an 
op&ra-ballet by Colin dc Blamont. 
It is perverse to regard the cele- 
bratory choruses at the end of 


256pp. Clive Bingloy. £16.50. 
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a loading role was sung by a 
enstrato, attracted Rossini Iiimsolf. 
Rut anyone today who has read 
llicse scores (and even read Doan's 
skilful pleading far their more 
interesting dramatic moments), will 
find It hard tn agree witli Oliver 
Neighbour's prediction of an Im- 
patience " to sample their effect In 
performance ”, 


iKj"; ‘Ijwil’J’i'firi'd, if.-niie licr Won far 
t nri i VV"”} * n «isi iha'Vie 


ALEC BYATT-KING : 

Printed Music in the British 

Museum 

208pp. Clive Btngley/ Library 

Asstmlan. £13.50, 

0 85157 278 1 


quotations from the archives of the 
department as wall as by a number 
of plans nnd prints, and written in 
a quietly urbane stylo 11 from which ” 
— as writers of an older generation 
might say — “ humour is not absent ”, 
the story is neatly subdivided into 
eras grouped, for the most part, 
round Individual names. 


Atalanta as inspired not by the 
occasion (the marriage of the Prince 


of Wales) but by German pastoral 
tradition. To the same source and 


‘the strong literary connection 
between pastoral and biblical texts” 


(a typical confusion of criteria) is 
ascribed, the whole transformation 


The most important of these is 
Hint of William Barclay Squire, who 
was in charge of Collections of 
Primed Music from 1885 to 1920. 
Mr Hyatt King, who himself spent 


Iiu .Itks his class, before! laiim hiiiu ¥■!?- \^ , . ,p * ,jr - nf lnf, V '"Cninliiv ” 
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In his Introduction Oliver Neigh- 
bour, himself a colleuguo, stresses 
not only tlio scholarly qualities of 
fllcc Hvait-Khig’s wink in his 
cusen fields, but the cniliulicily of 
nls | Interests within them. It is not 
l . ^ r,ds k Museuin iluu hns 
™a toe uonefit of his long service, 
ind these essays reflect (ho wider 
concern which earned him the 
.presidency 0 f |} 1Q Internal ionul 
MMtiation of Music Libruries as 
Stto” 1,0 U °y &1 Musical* Asso* 


s.rz si s a SS-SH- 


Worrying aw ay 


By Barry Webb 


JONAH JONES r ' 

A Tree IVIoy Poll ; 
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0,U inve,,livc an d economical. 1*}“ Physical detnilt und authorial 

gin iluu co over tricky elements of n > . - 

r & v SI By Al N - Wi,s °n 

anH o? astantly in ll, e foreground ?,t?/ 50 1,1,1 un « wakening con- C,IBI8T0PJ,KR MATTHEW : 

and at times a little cloying pES* ^‘ Qlisness - a niind forced by dr- loosely Knunacd 
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ivnui't time ; whether it's making 
his rash ivurse by sunbathing ia the 
south ni France j or trying to mace 
hi-.vi in his 5iuunoIcnt girlfriend 
while wearing a surgical collar ; - * r 
ConinLiiiiinu to a frieild about tw 


wiiiie wearing a surgical coiiar 
complaining to a friend aboui iw 
phi he landed him with, In 

rniu • (•« ...ni. iMiii- ivnR i u 


'There is a slight 
about this novel, 
young orphaned 
«P by a spinstei 
treme pacifist vV 
moral cotta intv I 


s>ii lie luuueu nim wiui.u* 
cow : '■ ‘ Very imicli your lypa i« 
F a have thought ‘Since when haie-* 

- -,-r— . .. aumts stoae ii »*■ H for I lie Miss Piggy type' 

m&shzM 


Looted EngflSe4 
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h is entirely right that some of 
«b wnlrlbuLloiis to this collection 
towld bo of a highly technical 
and of primary interest to 
walists. " Venetian Baroque 
fnm i n 8 kondnn Bookshop" 
Krummel), for cxumple, nnd 
«}“ Chapol Royal Fart-hooks " 
W«gflret Laurie) will interest 
antiquarians and "The 
[rj Pr «ent and Future of the 
E, Library Thematic Cam- 
(Barry S. Brook) concerns 
“radaiu (and indirectly users of 
Jw*nes) rather than musicians. 
hK .engraving practice in 
century London” (H. 
* s rout red round 
gS* of Haydn's music, and " The 
of Mozart's ' Hunt ' quartet 
^f^ CAIan Tyson) will attract the 
potion of the moro scholarly- 


' Those operas arc unlikely to 
emerge, at least for mOro 
thou a single dusting-ovar, from 
the Ilbrnrv Into the opern- 
liouse, ultliough oponiilc his- 
tory is full of thu most improbniilo 
surprises. It is also almost in- 
exhuuslihly rich in odd details of 
sncinl history, us is shown by tho 
mnst nimising of all tho assays in 
this collection, entitled “ A Dresdori 
Opera-goer in 1756 ” (David Pnisoy), 
n study of tho work of Johann 
Christian Trftmer. This local satirist 
wrote in a Fronchified Gorman, 
taking off the French spoken by the 
Suxon Court and its ipiddlc-class 
imitators ; am! he represents one of 
tli o many movements to freo tho 
German language front foreign, 
generally French, contamination. 


over thirty years at thd British 
Museum — first as Superintendent of 


the Music Room nnd latterly as 
Music Llbrnrlnn in tha British Lib- 


rary— makes generous acknowledg- 
ment of Ills indebtedness to tho late 


mem of his indebtedness to tho late 
C. Ii. Old niaiv, who was principal 
Keeper of Printed Books from 1948- 
59 nnd continued In his retirement 
to work on the early history of the 
music department of the museum. 
With characteristic modesty tho 
author cluims, like some secular 
Pjniun, to be writing no more 
than n chronicle of avewis, methods 
and systems which — with the pro- 
posed mb vo away from Bloomsbury 
in the near future— may well, as ho 
puts it, become " part of an unreal, 
vanished world ”. Historiography 


ascribed the whole transformation 
of Handel's style from opera to 
oratorio. 

The early chapters are devoted 
to literary traditions, and an attempt 
to deduce musical derivatives in 
Italy, Germany and England, but 
not in France oecause Handel never 
worked there (down goes another 
camel). The early failure of opera 
to gerlninate in England, duo to 
tho powerful tradition of spoken 
drama which reducod music to sub- 
sidiary status, > is predictably 
ascribed to "England's ronction to 
pastoral drama Hence some j 


E astoral drama”. Itonce some 
Izarra judgements. "The implica- 
tions in Camus for a complete musi- 


cal setting are manifold ” because 
tho text makes ninny references to 
music. Blow’s Venus and Adonis is 


“ backward-looking ”, ■ d statement 
contradicted by Dr Harris’s own 
evidonce. Dido ■ and Aeneas— 


BytUUlluVi t/tliV huh n, 6 riuii 9 

promoted to pnstoral status- 


derived from the lata Caroline court 


masque^ with which it has no dis- 
coverable connection. 


Alec Hyalt-Klng’s own Printed 
Music in rfte British Museum 
appeared in 1979 at a time when ft 
unavoidably missed notice in this 
paper. It is in fact Jus^ what Is 


Is a notoriously complex activity 
much bedevilled by Insufficiently 
well balanced personalities. 1 It 


This desperately confused book is 
written in a lively Style and con- 
tains a number o£ perceptive obser- 
vations, f6r example on Handel's 
responsibility for bis own librettos. 
But by trying to prove too much, 


would be at least a little -easier (and 
more trustworthy) ■ if all f ‘ dironi- 


more trustwortny)' it all '‘chroni- 
cles" were* as just, equable and 
innocent of self-aggrandisement' as 


nad by tendentious use of evidence, 
It ends by giving a misleading pic-' 
ture of Handel's development. ' 


With a ri 


By April FitzLyon 


hi P«M* n i? n * c hamhnr-inusic play- 
fehJ^Mshera of music and musical 
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JOHN CRABBE J 

Hector Berlioz i Rational Romantic 


1 TO _j „7 “ r ‘ «*|.BUJU«| BBS ariisitrs 

w r a musical periodical 1 

2 ^towiU be grateful for 
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Is also now a kind of paramusical 
cult among laymen, concerned 
mainly : with Berlioz the .man s 
David Cairns’s brilliant translation 
of the Mdmoires has much to 
answer for; .A century after his 
death, Berlioz hds gained- an almost 
unique- power to inspire passionate, 
semi-mystical and often totally un- 
critical devotion in his admirers.. 


with the flesh of ideas ; Crabbe 
assumes- that his readers will be 
fdmillar with the facts of Berlioz's 
life,- ahd has concentrated on ’ his 
intellectual, spiritual and Imagina- 
tive-world, ' , 


° n “ Alfred Cortot as col- 
S £H*T or ttitiftlr. » /Aik; 
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-• ™ ,, 8 place at the liumosuxunl in New York. 
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running 

n psrns' 11 
iota. Bi'lJ 

ininorth 
, and t"J[ 
itli nrid 8 ,. 
Hie Fg: 

I ««8Kv 

. arcidj* , 


®u*lc" (Albi Rosenthal), 
button °?] y ' l }recl, X. musical contri- 


bution V 'lF 11 ?, musical contrl- 
ro^ection is con- 
Jett o/ JJ2 Properly, wilh a sub- 
ihi, , mterest to historians 
-Wd fW. ? rn l!C s °r impresarios, 
” Meyerbeer'S Italiari 
ft*of f vi Wlnt0 “ Dean). There are 
F » -JS 32 °(R erafi « generally (and 
Ji«rtv) W1 ? ep m stop »caL perspective 
fafflp 1 8ari fe d a* p 4cMs de 

Smni« r they re Pr C5e ut Bit all 
Vtilfi’fglfM; surrender tn the pre- 
Dean *** Bquiui's Music. 
>l l co, ? ce F il ed to shovy ihat. 


Which h?- r ff~T? r least the two 


Fni-of — aireauy contain 

beer's ■<£!!!!, TJ BS *° become Mcyer- 
.. «-«^pted, stylo ip the enor- 


I shall always be grateful to the 
professor at the Guildhall School 
of Music who, whoa I was a student 
tfaero, cautioned me so vehemently 

aftirt'WS-T 5 

Vtedl Md BallM, ‘hat he «lm»j 

lated my interest in them. Thames 
to him, I discovered tm ol g* 
most etiractlve minds of [ °! ne 

teenth century, rt *, **5® *2 bi 

STmi professor's god 
-Sibelius— who now has “““.““J 
rehabilitation, . a “ d lf f"! J,> S b n 0 Jr. 

ill’/mu.ic Wo" “ widely pe.fS?m“d 

here (less.oft?n in b E v^fu- 


Tbhn Cfabbo’s Hector Berlioz— 
Rational Romantic Is an example of 
the obsessive, rather than the aca- 
demic approach, although this is 


not immediately apparent. ■ Lika his 
subject. Crabbe Is both rational and 
romantic ; for most of the book the 
rationalist In him dominates ; but 
eventually the romantic, so long held 


_ Jhe result lacks 'aubatance but, on 
a’ pmtffcst scale. It works. Drawing 
almost exclusively on Berlioz's own 
wHlings— ^nd. Onur on those trans- 
lated into English— Crabbe devotes 
separate chapters to .religion, poli- 
tics, social questions, and so on, and 
attempts to show Berlioz's attitudes 
to them 5 but it is difficult to write 
about Berlioz better than Berlioz 


eycniuojij LUO lumauiu., au iwiig 

In cherk, makes a wild' bolt for. free, 
dom. and in so doing travels rather 


dom. and in so doing travels rather 
far. Crabbe the rationalist has writ- 
ten what he claims M be "a ; new 
sort of biography, an Investigation 
of the ideas, beliefs and feelings pf 


- It comes- as something of a shock 
in' reading this book to learn that, 
in Crabbe < the romantic's view, 
Berlioz was not a Frenchman at ell, 
but an Irishman — net just any old 
Irishman, but a reincarnation of 


a creative- artist. The . composer 
Hector Berlioz is set here within , a 


Robert Emmet, the Irish patriot who 
was executpd in 1803, the year of 
Berlioz’s birth.- “The proposal (sits) 
Is that a ripple of the Irishman's, 
psyche entered the' embryonic com- 
poser some time between Emmet's 
death end Berlioz’s birth eighty- 
two days later, to -well up from the 
unconscious —'■unrecognized but 
powerfully felt-^-at crucial moments 
in his life. . Stupid of me not 
to have guessed. 


nexus of social, political,- religious 
and literary influences to illuminate 
the mind Behind his music". This 
do^s hot seem very hew ; it is surely 
what, any good biographer sets out 
to do. ; Newer, perhaps, is Crabbe’a 
structure i he has dispensed with the 
uslial skeleton of chronology and 
facts which most biographers cover 
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